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CHAPTER VI. 

“T am confident that it is-bile,’’ said Mrs. 
Ward. ‘If I live to see him come home this 
evening, I shall insist upon his soaking his 
feet, and taking a blue mass pill, to be followed 
by magnesia in the morning. A blue mass 
pill, taken three nights in succession, then 
omitted for three nights and taken again for 
three more, used to be the ruje in such cases. 


Peeple don't take half the medicine now they | 


did when I was a girl. I think that’s one rea- 
son they are so sickly. Adolphus, poor dar- 
ling! needs a thorough course. I can see that 


plainly. His eyes are red, and have yellow | 


streaks in them ; his skin is sallow as a lemon, 


and he eats next to nothing. I cannot forgive | 


myself for having stayed away from home so 
long, even to please Clarissa. The dear, affec- 
tionate girl was so unwilling to give me up 
that I allowed myself to be over-persuaded. 
And the old neighbors were so attentive, it 
seemed ungrateful for me to come away before 
I had returned their visits. I must say, Ann,” 
with an acute sense of injury upon her, ‘I 
should have thought you would have looked 
better after the poor, dear fellow!’’ 

“I did my best, mother. Dolph gave me 
little chance to neglect or to be attentive to 


him. He rarely took a meal with me, except | 


breakfast, and never came in at night earlier 
than twelve or one o’clock. I cannot but be- 
lieve that his health would be improved if he 
kept better hours, after working hard all day 
in the office.” 

“Young men will be young men!’ uttered 
Mrs. Ward, oracularly, rather complacent in 
her proprietorship of one who kept up the 
reputation of his class. ‘‘It would be hard 
to deny him some recreation, for a more dili- 


| gent worker never lived. I only fear the one 
who profits most by his labor—his employer— 
| does not appreciate him who is spending and 
| being spent in his service. The blessed lamb! 
| I can sympathize with him. Years have used 
| me to it, in some degree. He is so sensitive 
and conscientious that I am afraid he has much 
to suffer.”’ 

Ann did not defend herself from the implied 
charge ofingratitude, which Mrs. Ward rounded 
off neatly with her pet sigh. Yet she under- 
stood the innuendo as plainly as if the attack 
had been direct. Years had used her to the 
‘‘eontinual dropping,’”’ and of late, for some 
reason she did not analyze, she had grown 
more philosophical under it. If it pleased her 
mother’s taste to play the martyr, and treat 
her as a persecutor of the saints, why deprive 
her of the gratification ? 

‘‘Her saying that I am an unnatural, cruel 
daughter, and a negligent sister, doesn’t make 
me either,’’ she meditated, with a novel stir- 
ring of independence and of satisfaction in the 
same. “Right is right. And, as Doctor 
White said to me the other day, ‘Since different 
paths do not seem alike straight to all eyes, 
each of us can only keep her feet in that 
which looks straight to her, after she has tried 
faithfully to discern the good from the bad.’ 
' I have been temporizing with my conscience 
all my life to please other people and win their 
approval, and dwarfed myself thereby. Have 
I lost the power to hold on the way I know 
and fee] to be best?” 
| Mrs. Ward, who had talked steadily and 
| plaintively all the while her companion was 
thus musing, was now heard again. 

“He ought to haveachange. If I were to 
die for it the next hour, I would maintain that 
to Mr. Herndon’s very face. Change of air 
and scene would quite set him up. You think, 
no doubt, that I am very fidgety about my 
only son, but you cannot enter into a mother’s 
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feelings. If I lose him, I lose my earthly 
all.”’ 


at this and similar declarations. 

“I hope sincerely that you will be spared 
that trial, mother,’’ she said. ‘Dolph does 
not appear to me to be in confirmed ill-health, 
and he has certainly an excellent constitution. 
If he needs medicine and change of air, he 
must have both, ‘That is easily settled.’ 


| 
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would make hima home he wouldn't be ashamed 


of—such as other fellows have—a jolly, stylish 
Ann did not flush or wince as she often did | 


“I declare, Ann Ward, you are enough to | 


vex an angel !’’ retorted the parent, fretfully. 
‘The fact that you have not noticed the altera- 
tion in your brother's appearance is no proof 
that he is not threatened with a spell of illness. 
Trust a mother’s eyes for seeing such things. 
Easily settled! You talk as if he had nothing 
to do but ask Mr. Herndon fora six weeks’ 
vacation in order to get it. You have paid 
very little attention to your brother's talks 
about business, or you would understand how 
trammelled he is, and how this galls him. 
is well the precious boy has one confidante who 
listens to and appreciates his trials. You 
ought to know by this time what a selfish 
tyrant Herndon is to those in his employ. 
Your brother would have left him months 
ago, if it wasn’t so hard to get any kind of a 
situation just now, worthy of his talents and 
energy. 


house, where he could entertain his friends at 
any time and every time, and that they’d be 
proud and pleased to do this much for him. 
It’s been a confounded fizzle from A to Izzard. 
You, Ann, have no more notion of rising in 


| the world and making a figure in society than 


a hog has of a holiday. You are so plaguey 
starched and prudish when people come to 
call that you scare them off. Instead of Lib- 
erty Hall, as I meant this house to be, it’s a 
regular old maid's cave, where everything goes 
by rule and measure. This is gospel truth, 
and you may as well hear it now and for good, 


| and recollect it before you go to backbiting me 


It | 


As he says, he could take care of | 


himself well enough upon next to nothing, but | 


with two helpless women dependent upon him 
he must put up with the disagreeable ways of 


a man he cannot but see is inferior to himself | 


in all but vulgar wealth.” 

Ann did not hear the conclusion of this sen- 
tence, which Mrs. Ward considered worthy of 
her Thomas's widow. 

“Dependent!” catching at the word. “I 
thought you were quite rich, mother—certainly 
entirely independent. Dolph contributed no- 
thing toward our support when we were in the 


country, and our expenses here are not so | 


much heavier than they were there. 
beyond our means?”’ 

“But for your brother’s generous help, I 
do not see how we could get along,’’ was the 
solemn rejoinder. ‘‘He charged me not to 


Are they 


again.’’s 

Mrs. Ward was panting in a frightened, ner- 
vous way, her fingers fluttering feebly on her 
lap. : 

“Just what I said to her not ten minutes 
ago, my dearest !”’ cried she, in haste, to depre- 
cate his displeasure for herself. ‘I told her 
she had not done her duty by you while I was 
away. Oh, those fatal three weeks! Why 
did I desert my post? I might have foreseen 
what trouble would arise from my remiss- 
ness !’’ 

“Bosh !’’ ejaculated the dutifulson. ‘‘ Things 
are much of a muchness when you are here 
and when you ain't. This housekeeping specu- 
lation is a deuced bore, fix it as you will, and 
drains off the ‘ready’ in a sluice, I can tell 
you. Howsomever, if you womenites like 
your way of living—can’t exist without your 
folderols of dress and furniture and other fix- 
ings, go on with it. Just as you say—not as I 
think. But thts and other worries have pretty 
nearly put out my pipe—fairly done me to 
death."’ 

He threw himself full-length along the lounge 
in his mother’s room, where she and her daugh- 
ter were seated at their sewing when he en- 
tered. 

“It is bile, my love,’’ ventured the elder of 


his bond-slaves, stealing up to stroke his well- 


worry you about such matters, but since you | 


will not do him justice without knowing this, 
I must disobey him—the delicate, considerate 
creature that he is. Even with his manage- 
ment of my income, it is really quite insuffi- 
cient to maintain us as we are now living.”’ 
Honest Ann colored up warmly. ‘Then 
we ought to Jive more economically. I guessed 


nothing of this, and I don’t comprehend it | 


now. I supposed Dolph knew what he was 
doing when he rented and furnished this 
house’’— 

‘«Who says he didn’t?” blustered that young 
gentleman, walking in just in time to hear his 
own name and what followed. ‘‘ He was fool 


enough to believe that his mother and sister 





oiled hair, and to put her faded lips to the 
scowling forehead. ‘I was just insisting to 
Ann that you needed a course of medicine. A 
blue mass’’— 

‘Blue blazes !’’ interrupted Dolph, roughly. 
“What put it into your head that I was bil- 
ious? The whims of these women are enough 
to make a man swear in cold biood!’’ 

“You don’t eat, my pet; and I am sure, from 
your coming home to-day in the middle of the 
afternoon, that your poor head aches, only you 
dread making me uneasy.”’ 

‘*My coming home means that I am a gentle- 
man at large,’ said Dolph, with a swagger in 
his voice. ‘I’ve cut the concern; retired on 
my salary ; mean to live on the interest of my 
money, now the principal is all gone.’’ 

Ann was leaving the room, but halted at 
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this. ‘*What do you mean?” she asked, grow- 
ing very pale. 

“‘T mean that the boss and I have had a bit 
of a scrimmage—only a tongue-tussel; you 
needn’t look so shocked. He’s too big a cow- 
ard to fight likeaman. By George! it’s lucky 
heis. If he hid laid his finger upan yours de- 
votedly, I would have shot him dead on the 
spot.” He drew a revolver from his pocket, 
and brandished it. Mrs. Ward screamed faintly, 
and shrank behind the lounge. ‘Don’t faint, 
old lady. Yes, this neat little tickler would 
have come on the scene, and no mistake. 
Herndon and his crew of swellheads had bet- 
ter understand that 1 don’t bandy words with 


any man very long. It’s awkward, fooling | 


with T. Adolphus Ward, you bet!’’ 

“Mr. Herndon has discharged you then?” 
queried Ann, more steadily. 

‘I discharged myself, you gooney. I’d like 
to see anybody attempt to discharge me/ 
Meant to do it fora month of Sundays. Had 
a tip-top chance to-day, and jumped at it.’’ 

“Wheat are you going to do now?” pursued 
his sister. 

‘*Mind my own business, and teach meddlers 
to attend to theirs,’ with a fell look she did 
not understand, and at sight of which Mrs. 
Ward shook through and through. 

She essayed to soothe her irate son by another 
kiss upon his forehead, whereupon he jerked 
his head aside. 

‘*Don’t smouch me, old lady. It’s trying to 


the minarvious system in hot weather. I want | 
one of you to see that my valise is packed this | 


afternoon, with duds enough to last me a fort- 
night. I’m O. P. H. by the 6.40 train to- 
night.”’ 

“There, Ann Ward! I hope you will credit 
your mother with a little common sense after 
this,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ward, triumphantly. 
“Didn't I say that all he needed was rest and 
travel?’ 

‘*You don’t intend to look for another place, 
at once, then?’’ said interrogative Ann to her 
brother. 

Receiving a growled injunction to attend to 
her own affairs and let his alone, she contin- 
ued :— 

“Tf I understood what mother told me a 
while ago, this is my affair as much as it is 
yours. Since we haven't your salary to depend 
upon, we ought to alter our style of living. If 
there were any opening for you to go into 
business without delay, the case might be dif- 
ferent.” 

‘*What has got into your numskull?” snarled 
Dolph, staring suspiciously at her. ‘* You ’re 
plaguey fond, nowadays, of giving your opinion 
when it isn’t asked. As to business openings, 
I have been cramping myself upon a dirty little 
salary, when I had something offered me worth 
the attention of an enterprising man. I shall 
be mightily surprised if my new spec doesn’t 


net me more ina month than Herndon paid me 
ina year. That’s all I’m going to say about 
it. I’ll have no questions asked, and no tales 
told—mind yeu! What I know I know, and 
| what I do I do, without the advice of the petti- 
coats.”* 
** As if your brother were not the best judge 
| Of his affairs!’ interjected Mrs. Ward, in vir- 
| tuous rebuke of her presumptuous daughter. 
“IT am ashamed of you, Ann! Gentlemen 
never like to reveal their projects before they 
are executed. It was just so with your sainted 
father. He could never bear to have me ques- 
tion him about business.’’ Her fingers wan- 
dered back to her darling’s hair. ‘* Your old 
mother trusts you, dearie! without a question 
and without a fear !’’ 

The whelp twisted himself over on the sofa, 
muttering something about the “roasting hot 
weather!’ While his mother fanned him ten- 
derly, Ann went off to prepare his luncheon. 
When this was disposed of, she packed his va- 
lise in his chamber under his directions. He 
lolled in a great chair, his feet upon a table, a 
cigar in his mouth, and a glass of iced brandy- 
and-water at his elbow. She sat on the floor, 
testing the buttons and strings on each gar- 
ment before putting it in the bag; folding 
fancy cravats and scented handkerchiefs, and 
startling vests. From the pocket of one of 
these latter articles, a card-photograph pre- 
sently fell out, and she picked it up. Dolph 
was half asleep, when her voice recalled his 
attention to her and her occupation. 

‘““Whose likeness is this, Dolph? There is 
| something familiar to me in the face. Yet I 
| do not quite recognize it.’’ 

He sprang to his feet, swearing furiously 
| that she was the “sneakingest cat ever sent to 
worry aman out of his senses! What business 
| had she to pry into his pockets? If he saw fit 
| to carry a whole photograph-gallery about with 
him, it was no concern of hers!"’ He ended the 
scene by seizing the carte, tearing it into bits, 
and throwing them out of the window. Ann 
had shuddered at his hot breath as he snatched 
‘the picture ; then subsided into apparent com- 
posure, going on with her task as if nothing had 
happened. She had never said to herself be- 
fore—‘‘ He is drunk!’ She added inly to this, 
now— Therefore not responsible for what he 
says and does. Gop help us all!’’ 
In the fulness of her charity and reviving 
tenderness, as the hour of his departure drew 
| near, she believed that she read in his sulky 
taciturnity shame for his unmanly violence ; 
forgave him forthwith and entirely, as she used 
| to pardon his blows, kicks, and tale-bearing 
when he was a child. He was her ‘ Dolph” 
| after all—not faultless—not always admirable, 
| but full of generous impulses he sought to con- 
| ceal under a rough manner; a trifle spoiled, 
| perhaps, by much petting and serving, but af- 
| fectionate and grateful at heart. 
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She joined her silent tears to her mother’s 
lamentations when the farewells were said, and 
the cub had the grace to bid them “‘ keep a stiff 


upper lip, and not die of the deldrums while he | 


was away.” He could not tell them where to 
direct letters, for he should be ‘‘ continually on 
the fly.” If anything happened, they might 
telegraph to a certain botel in a distant city 
with some hope of ‘catching him on the roost.’’ 
They were to expect him when they saw him 
—not before. ‘‘Better keep the latch-string 
on the outside in case he came back unexpect- 
edly—like an angel unawares.” 

“How nobly he struggled to speak cheer- 
fully at the last!’ sobbed Mrs. Ward, settling 
herself for a ‘‘ good ery.” “He never thinks 
of himself—only of those he loves! My boy! 
my boy! I have a presentiment, Ann, that I 
shall never see his sweet face again !’’ 

“You have felt so often before, mother, yet 
he always came back safely to us,’’ said Ann, 
kindly. 

Mrs. Ward swayed and moaned. “But I 
really feel it now. You cannot sympathize 
with me! You never could! Oh, if I had 
dreamed that this separation was coming, I 
would never have stayed away so long from 
him.” 

The comfortable fit of weeping thus inaugu- 
rated, had, as a sequitur, her early retirement 
to her room and bed. It was jast half-past 
eight when Ann, wrapped in a waterproof 
cloak, and accompanied by the “‘hired girl’ of 
the house, took her way around to the block to 
the lowly dwelling of the Manns. A warm 
April rain was falling. The back street was 
slippery with black, greasy mire, and compara- 
tively deserted. One of the two lamps that 
granted suggestive glimpses of the loathsome 
features of the region, was in front of Mrs. 
Mann’s door. 

‘‘ Which it is the decentest ’ouse ’ereabouts,’’ 
said the English maid, disgustfully. ‘But 
bad is the best. You're a good lady, Miss 
Hann, to visit the likes of these.” 

‘They are very worthy people, Fanny,’’ was 
the gentle answer. “It is not their fault that 
they are poor. Come for me at ten, please! 
And say nothing to Mrs. Ward about my being 
out if she should awake—unless she asks for 
me. I am much obliged to you for taking such 
good care of me. Take the umbrella to keep 
yourself dry.” ; 

A tall figure loomed up close to them as Ann 
issued her requests. She never ordered any- 
bod y—even her servants. 

“Ah, Miss Ann! Is this you?” sdid hearty 
tones, and Fanny, who had paused at his ad- 
dress, fearing lest her young mistress might be 
subjected to annoyance from ‘strange men 
in this houtlandish place,’’ was reassured by 
Ann’s ‘‘Good-evening, doctor! Are you going 
in here? Is Mrs. Mann worse?” 

‘Jenny came for me this afternoon, to say 
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that her mother was threatened again with 
erysipelas, and Mamie with the croup. Mis- 
fortunes hunt in couples.” 

Fanny loitered no longer when the door had 
| Closed behind the two. Had she followed them 

into the sick-room, she would have marvelled 
yet more at the whim—thus she interpreted it 
|—that took “‘a real lady” into so mean an 
| abode, several times each week. It was well 
enough to send the ‘“‘poor things” delicacies 
from her own table, and to make up flannel 
vests and petticoats for them with her own 
hands, but this matter of personal visitation 
was beyond her comprehension. 

“ Which the smells, they is hodious!”’ sniffed 
the girl, picking her steps gingerly along the 
sticky pavement. ‘Likewise the mud and 
rubbage.”’ 

Mrs. Mann was in bed, the sick child moan- 
ing hoarsely beside “her. Jenny, her arm in a 
sling, was washing up teacups and plates, 
which were wiped by the five year-old sister. 
There was no fire in the stove, and the place 
was damp and musty without it. Jenny had 
boiled her teakettle at a neighbor’s at each 
meal-time for three days. The chamber was 
on the ground-floor with no cellar beneath, and 
even those who had just come in from the rainy 
night, felt the unwholesome chill. 

‘““Warmth before drugs!’ pronounced the 
doctor, sententiously, and before any one could 
stay him, he had caught up a large, empty 
basket from the hearth and disappeared. 

In five minutes he was back with wood and 
coal. 

“*T will kindle the fire !’’ said Ann, as he set 
down the load. ‘You ean be more useful to 
them’’—nodding backwards at the bed—“‘in 
other ways.” 

He had brought remedies, which he proceed- 
ed to administer promptly, as he did all else— 
wasting no words or steps. Although an active 
man, he was not fussy. Ann felt, rather than 
heard him, as he approached the fire which was 
now roaring briskly in the stove. 6 

“The highest premium for fire-making should 
be awarded to you,” he remarked, pleasantly. 
“Some people never learn the art, for it # one 
of the useful arts. Much of the orderliness 
and cheer of home depends upon skill in this.” 

“Practice makes perfect in the matter of fire- 
building as in all else,” Ann replied; ‘‘as for 
instance, in washing cups and saucers. Sit 
down, Jenny! You are tired, I know. We 
eannot afford to have you laid upagain. Ellie! 
you may help me put away the things when I 
| have dried them.” 
| The doctor’s eyes followed her every motion 
| while he seemed to be lost in reverie, leaning 
against the mantel, his arms folded and head 
depressed. She had nevér observed how often 
_ he did this while she ministered to mother and 
| children. ‘“ Neat-handed Phillis,” he used to 

call her in his own mind, in the earlier days of 
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their co-operation in the work of mercy. To- 
night, he startled himself by thinking—‘‘ She 


is the angel in this house! It is not one woman 


in a thousand who could diffuse the air of home- 
comfort she does in a mere hovel. It is such 
as she who keep up the domestic graces from 
absolutely dying out in this day.”’ 

He moved te help her get a wash-tub from 
the closet under the stairs, and set it beneath a 
leak in the ceiling, through which the rain 
dropped upon the uncarpeted fioor. 

‘‘The roof wants’ a doctor, too!’’ he said, 
metrily aside to her, when this was done. 

She laughed—a little burst of amusement, 
like the sudden glee of achild. ‘ It is certainly 
dropsical !’’ was her answer. 

A flash of fun lit up the eyes lifted to his. 
Her unbent lips revealed a row of regular teeth 
he had never noticed until now. She was de- 
mure again the next second, and there was 
something apologetic in the accent of her re- 
spectful inquiry—‘‘Do you wish to have Ma- 
mie’s feet bathed in hot water? I put ona ket- 
tleful which is warm enough by this time.” 

“Thank you! Youforget nothing! Itshould 
be done, certainly, so soon as you can get her 
ready. I am glad you happened in to-night. 
You have not been more needed since the day 
Jenny broke her arm,” 

‘* Five weeks ago!’’ groaned'Mrs. Mann, over- 
hearing him, ‘And here I am yet!” 

‘* The late cold spring has hindered your re- 
covery,’’ said Ann, consolingly. 

She wrapped the child in a blanket, and sit- 
ting down in a low chair, plunge~ the patient’s 
feet in the pail of hot water, wit”. a business-like 
air that made the doctor smile, as he ,recalled 
her “‘ practice makes perfect.’’ The little one 
cried out sharply, opening her heavy eyes upon 
the kind face bent over .her, and the wheezing 
breath was louder and quicker. She was not 
an engaging baby—being shock-headed and 
pudding-faced, and, sixce her mother’s first 
seizure, hau Sad her own way far more than 
was good for her morals or manners. The 
physician, who was conversant with her way- 
ward humors, now drew nearer, anticipating a 
struggle between her and the volunteer nurse. 
A slight gesture from Ann waved him back. 

‘*Mamie! Mamie!’’ said her voice, so full of 
gentle coaxing that the peevish scream ceased. 
‘You are ‘not quite awake, yet! Don’t you 
know who has you? Listen! The nice warm 
water will make you well again —take the 
ugly choking out of your throat. And when 
your feet are quite dry and you bundled up 
snugly in a shawl, I will hold you in my lap, 
and tell you a beautiful story.” 

Mamie became lax and submissive in her at- 
tendant’s hold. In a moment more, the rough, 
red hand stole up to the lady’s cheek and rested 
there, while she settled her head upon Ann’s 
shoulder with a sigh of content. 


‘Personal magnetism of the highest type!’ 
VOL. LXXXVI.—33 





mused the student of human nature. “The 
power of a loving heart—full of tenderness 
and cleansed of self-love. I have seen more 
of disinterested charity ; more cheerful sacri- 
fices of personal ease ; more of the pitiful soul 
of the true woman in this little seamstress, who 
comes here, after a day’s labor, to help those 
poorer than herself; sits up, night after night, 
without a sigh; performs the most menial 
offices of the sick-room without a frown, than 
I have ever met with in any so-called benevo- 
lent society. She is a lady—ir~rain! Whoand 
what she is, I wonder ?’’ 

He administered another potion presently ; 
waited to see the child’s breath become softer 
and more natural, and the mother fall intoa 
quiet doze, before he said to Ann :— 

‘‘T must go now. I may look in again during 
the evening. If I do not’’— 

A few directions followed, plain, and suc- 
cinctly given. Ann received them with her ac- 
customed simplicity, hearkening gravely to 
each word, looking straight at him while he 
spoke, a quaint little nod at the close showing 
that she comprehended and would obey them. 
The doctor always watched for that slight, de- 
cided motion of the head. It amused him, he 
thought. It was characteristic—and pretty! 
Shé was a treasure of a nurse—a secular Sister 
of .Mercy; who rated her good deeds too hum- 
bly ; blushed at praise of her benefactions. 

He had heard her tell her comrade—as he 
supposed Fannie to be—to cali for her at ten 
o’clock. His second visit should, therefore, 
have been paid after that hour, in order to as- 
sure himself that all was right for the night in 
her absence. He found it more convenient to 
* look in again’’ ata quarter past nine. It was 
raining heavily now. The dash of the shower 
against the unshuttered window, and the fast 
drip! drip! into the tub in the corner prevented 
the inmates of the chamber from hearing his 
cautious tread in the entry, although the inner 
door was ajar. He stopped without this, and 
surveyed the interior. Thc lamp was shaded 
from the bed, and the rocking-chair in which 
sat the nurse with the child in her arms, but 
there was light enough to show him the distinct 
outlines of her figure and face. Very sweet 
and womanty this was in its pensiveness, as it 
bowed toward the head supported by her shoul- 
der. -Her arms enfolded the little one, keeping 
her warmly enwrapped in a shaw! the doctor 
recognized as one of her own, and she was 
singing Mamie to sleep. Not with a nursery 
lullaby. The strain had arrested the physician 
as he was about to tap for permission to enter. 
He listened, without stirring, while she went 
through with Mrs. Norton’s sad old song— 
‘Fairy Bells’’~so tunefully and pathetically 
the eavesdropper felt the ‘‘ water stand in his 
eyes.” The tinkle of the falling drops in the 
corner, the low crackling of a billet of dry 
wood in the stove, were the not unpleasing ac- 
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companiment of the ballad. The mother and 
children—sick and well—slept while the watch- 


er sang, evidently forgetting them and where | 


she was as the story of love, disappointment, 
and despair went on. 

She repeated the refrain of the last verse 
more than onee—not mechanically, but with 
an expression as of hardly-subdued passion the 
auditor remarked with surprise and curiosity 

“ Sad—sad—and changed they seem— 
The fairy-bells of that dear dream.” 

He was still watching her—himself unseen, 
when the faint light of the sick-room was re- 
flected suddenly and brightly from a great tear 
which had fallen upon Mamie’s hair. Feeling 
the trace of it upon her cheek, Ann put up her 
hand to wipe it away, as the doctor, ashamed 
of his espionage, knocked for admittance. 

“You were singing an old favorite of mine 
when I came in,’’ he observed, taking up his 
usual stand by the mantel after examining and 
pronouncing favorably upon the patients. 
‘One which I have not heard before in ten 
years, I think. My sister was fond of singing 
it when I was a boy. I must persuade you to go 
through it, from beginning to end, for me, some 
day—that I may the better recall ‘auld lang 
syne.’ Our. most vivid reminiscences — those 
in which we really seem to live over the Past, 
reviving the very sensations and imaginations 
we had in such and such a moment, twenty 
years ago, it may be—are often aroused by a 
half-forgotten strain of musie ; something pecu- 
liar in the look of sky or atmosphere, or: the 
scent of a flower. Manifold are the caprices 
of Memory.”’ 

“*I, too, have associations of my early life 
with that song,” rejoined Ann. ‘I learned it 
from the dearest friend of my girlhood—my 
teacher.’’ 

This was not thefirst, nor the twentieth, talk 
they had had together in the friendly half-light. 
Ann was less diffident when the searching gray 
eyes were seen less plainly than by day. 

“IT never heard it sung by any one else,” she 
continued. ‘I have remembered it for her 
sake, as much as for the merits of words and 
air. I know very little about music—fashion- 
able music, especially—but it seems strange to 
me that a song like that should be allowed to 
go out of print. Unless’’—she added, involun- 
tarily—‘‘the feeling it expresses is obsolete 
also.’’ 

The doctor laughed outright at the naive re- 
mark. ‘“ Heart-histories, more than any others, 
repeatthemselves. In each generation, ‘earth’s 
happiest son’ finds ‘the loveliest daughter ;’ 
woees and wins, or loses her. Thére is little 
change—certainly no improvement upon the 
‘old, old story’—exceptional as each considers 
his or her personal experiericé. It may not heal 
a broken heart to know that others as loving 
and true have broken hourly for thousands of 


years past. 





the burden laid upon it to remember how other 
souls have suffered and grown strong.” 

He had spoken seriously and feelingly at the 
last, and Ann made no reply. Her cheek was 
buried in Mamie’s hair, she rocked her softly 
and slowly. The children still slept, and the 
tinkling rain-drops within answered the faster 
pour of those without. The doctor, leaning 
one arm on the mantle, fancied that the echoes 
of the song yet lingered in the air; heard 
the throbbing rhythm of the “sad—sad—and 
changed,”’ while he pulled thoughtfully at his 
moustache, and eyed the small gray figure, 
swinging back and forth—keeping time he could 
have said to the same music. She had not fol- 
lowed his lead in the dialogue as freely as was 
her wont. It was evident to him, usually, that 
she enjoyed the opportunity of conversing with 
a person of education and more breadth of 
thought than were possessed by the people 
among whom her daily lot was cast. He had 
made up his mind, long ago, that she belonged 
to a ‘‘reduced”’ family, so unlike was she to 
the kindly but loud-voiced visitors he frequently 
met in Mrs. Mann’s room. He had noted, with 
inward pleasure, that she was treated by these 
with consideration approaching deference, and 
her opinion held in high esteem. She had been 
set by misfortune ina sorry niche—yet one that 
showed her to advantage. Her innate refine- 
ment, the gentle dignity that never failed her ; 
her utter want of self-consciousness when the 
welfare of others was at stake, robbed her 
surroundings of all that would otherwise have 
been coarsely repulsive. An elegantly-clad 
and handsome woman, however tender of heart 
and indifferent to caste, would, in the like posi- 
tion, have made more conspicuous the poverty 
and discomfort of the washerwoman’s room, 
and the sight of rough-headed, freckled Mamie 
cradled in her arms have been a shock to the 
spectator’s sense of fitness. Yet that no queen 
of society ever had a purer soul than had the 
wee woman in gray, he would affirm upon oath. 
“Or a better-balanced brain!’ he went on to 
himself, absorbed more and more in his ‘‘sub- 
ject.” “‘She is a sturdy snowdrop, springing 
up beside the gutter, the foulness of which can- 
not defile her.” 

Through the sound of the rain outside, foot- 
steps and voices were heard, nearer and louder, 
stopping at iast in the shelter of the tumble- 
down ‘‘stoop,’’ over Mrs. Mann’s front door— 
a woman’s voice and a man’s; the one shrill 
and coquettish, the other a gruffish draw], and 
the laugh accompanying each matched it. 
Mrs. Mann awoke groaningly. 

“There’s Rosina, and one of those fast 
young fellows with her again! Miss Ann, 
shell maybe listen to you. Won’t you make 
a chance to speak to her about her behavior 
and company? I’m afraid they are a bad lot, 
and if we are poor, we’ve always been respecta- 


It may help a brave soul to bear | ble. She won’t hear a word from me. Many’s 
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the sleepless nights she’s cost me this winter 
with her carryings-on. This newest beau of 
hers is the worst of all, to my way of thinking 
—such a loud, bullying sort of man. Yet 
she’s bent on marrying him.’’ 

‘Miss Ann’”’ was erect and still, ber head 
turned slightly in the direction of the voices. 
To the observer by the mantle it appeared 
that she held her breath, so intent was her lis- 
tening attitude; and through the shadow in 
which she sat, he could see that her face was 
very white. He had seen this Rosina several 
times. She was a half-sister of Mrs. Mann, 
and “ worked in a shop’”—at what, he did not 
know, except that her wages should have been 
generous, if she paid for the fine clothes and 
taudry jewelry she wore. He had learned, 
furthermore, that her gaudy trappings and 
reckless ‘‘carryings-on’’ were a sore grievance 
to her poorer but prudent relative. 

“You ought to put the consolatory through, 
do up the dutiful, in less than half an hour,’ 
the gruffer voice was heard tosay. ‘I'll wait 
out here somewhere—‘linger patiently about,’ 
a la Mary’s little lamb—if you ’I! hurry up the 
cakes inside. ‘Adoo!’ she cried, and waved 
her lilac hand!” 

Rosina entered in a broad smile of delighted 
approval of this last sally. She was red of 
cheek and lips, black eyed, with a superabun- 
dance—mostly artificial—of raven hair, done 
up in frizettes and braids, and redolent of po- 
made. In spite of the rain and mud, she was 
bedizened in a blue silk dress, which she -held 
up after she came in, as she had in the street, 
thereby displaying a ruffled underskirt, stiff 
with mire around the bottom. Her plum- 
colored silk “‘turban” sported a long white 
feather, and her cream-colored saeque had lap- 
pets and euffs turned over with scarlet. Her 
bounce into the room awoke Mamie, and drew 
forth a fresh moan from her sister. 

**Good-evening, doctor!’ she said, pertly. 
“‘Good-evening, Miss Ann! La! if they haven’t 
got you in the harness onct more! You’re 
awful good, I declare. You have a genuwine 
talent for nursing—that ’s plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s dreadful lucky for you, Mar- 
tha”—to Mrs. Mann—‘“that she has, for it 
does seem that some of you is forever out of 
sorts. So you ’re poorly again, eh?’”’ plumping 
herself down upon the foot of her sister’s bed, 
which ereaked under her very substantial 
weight. 

‘I don’t yike to be wote up !”” whined Mamie. 
“I don’t yike Wosina! Miss Ann, mate her 
do away!” 

Ann, who had not even bowed in reply to 
Rosina’s salutation, was apparently deaf to 
this appeal. She still sat upright and motion- 
less, breathing more quickly than was natural, 
and gazing steadfastly at the noisy visitor. 
There was in her colorless, set face, nothing of 
the contemptuous disgust which was the doc- 





tor’s most active sentiment with respect to the 
flashy damsel ; but a look of perplexed inquiry, 
varied now and then by a darker shadow of 
something like horror. ‘‘The recoil of the 
pure froin the unclean,’’ said the plain-spoken 
critic to himself. ‘It is inevitable.’ 

When Rosina, after chattering in her high, 
untrained voice for ten minutes or so, jumped 
down from her perch, and “guessed her gen- 
tleman must be tired a-cooling of his heels out 
there on the sidewalk,’”” Ann spoke, for the 
first time since her appearance. 

“Doctor White, will you be so kind as to 
give your directions for the night to Mrs. 
Mann? Mamie is so much better that I can 
leave her. I must go home at once.” 

‘Not by yourself, Miss Ann,” objected the 
sick woman. “Isn’t some one coming for 
you?” 

“IT must go,” repeated Ann, in a flutter, 
strangely unlike her ordinary quiet mien. ‘I 
am not afraid.’ 

She got up to lay Mamie upon the bed, but 
the doctor stayed her, himself took the child, 
and deposited her safely beside her mother. 

“A teaspoonful of the aconite every hour, if 
she is awake, Mrs. Mann,” he said. ‘* You 
need no medicine for yourself.”” He turned to 
Ann, who was hurriedly arranging glasses and 
phials upon a stand within reach of the moth- 
er’s hand. “If you will allow me, I shall, 
with great pleasure, see you safely home.” 

Rosina tittered affectedly. ‘‘I would offer 
the half cf an escort, Miss Ann, but three 
spoils company, they say, and my gentleman 
might not be so willing as I be. Good-by, 
Martha! You’d ought to take better care of 
yourself.” : 

Ann put on her hood and waterproof cloak 
with fingers that shook perceptibly; said 
“Good-night” to her protégées, with a promise 
to see them early next day; and scarcely see- 
ing that the doctor awaited her action, hat in 
hand, followed closely upon Rosina’s heels to 
the outer door. The rain had nearly ceased, 
and the air, murky with warm damps from 
the thawing earth, smelt and tasted of the 
reeking garbage-heaps in the street. The 
lamp in front of the house was a dull, yellow 
ball, as seen through the fog, but it shed light 
enough to show that Rosina’s gallant- was not 
“lingering near.” 

‘‘The queerest thing !’’ she ejaculated, look- 
ing wp and down the street with a giggle of 
mortification. ‘I vow I’ve a mind to go back 
and keep him outside here on tenterhooks for. 
two hours, just to pay him for this!’ 

To Doctor White’s amazement, Ann accosted 
hey abruptly, almost authoritatively :— 

‘Who came with you?” 

**A gentleman what has the right to spark 
me ’round,”’ was the saucy rejoinder. ‘As to 


‘his name, and what’s his hame,’ why, that’s 
a-telling, you see.” 
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The doctor drew Ann’s hand within his arm. 
‘‘Shall we go on?” he suggested. ‘‘ You will 
take cold standing in the wet.’’ 

Neither had a syllable of leavetaking for the 
waiting one left upon the decayed “stoop.” 
But Ann looked around more than once as 
they traversed the one block; turned for a 
longer and a final survey of both sides of the 
way when they quitted it at the first corner 
above. She did not offer to speak during the 
short walk; only said, at her own door, “I 
live here. Iam obliged to you, Doctor White, 
for your kindness. Geod-night!”’ 

The doctor handed her up the steps, and 
would have rung the bell, but she produced a 
latch-key, and repeating ‘‘Good-night and 
thank you!” vanished within the door. 

‘‘A seamstress, or perhaps the nursery-gov- 
erness !’’ decided her late escort, making a se- 
cret memorandum of streetand number. ‘ But 
what concern can she have with that grisette 
and her ‘gentleman?’ ”’ 

Ann, in her chamber, had sunk into a chair, 
weak, and shaking like one in palsy, chafing 
her cold fingers in distress or great alarm. 

“Can it be? can it be?” she was saying, 
over and over, in a terrified whisper. ‘‘ What 
does it mean?’’ For the voice, the laugh, the 
chaste phraseology of Rosina’s admirer were 
the voice, the laugh, and the language of her 
affectionate brother Adolphus, who was sup- 
posed to have left town by the 6.40 train that 
evening. 
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A MEMORY. 
BY ENOLA. 


I WIL. write on the tomb of my vanished past, 
This is the “‘nevermore ;” 

Here lies the sunshine too bright to last, 
This was the golden shore: 


This was the land of the poet’s song, 
This was the artist’s dream ; 

Here were the flowers love dwelt among, 
Here was life’s fairest gleam: 


This was a heaven come down below, 
And in it was left God’s smile ; 

Yet now must the green grass over it grow, 
It lived such a little while— 


Such a little while, like an island bright, 
That has risen far out at sea, 

Which on some morrow we find the night 
Has changed to a memory. 


A memory mine, one that sadly thrills ; 
And ofttimes I wearily pray 

That it may again, if it be God’s will, 
Come back to my life some day. 


But it cannot come. Oh, my dead, dead past! 
You are silent forever and still ; 

But the sunset glories that fade so fast 
Shall arise o’er the top of yon hill; 

And I'll touch the stone with a gentle hand, 
And train o’er it flowers fair, 

For I think, when I wake in that other land, 
Perhaps you will meet me there® 





UNDER THE SURFACE. 
BY TETLA MOSS. 


Tue sleeping ages from time immemorial 
have crowned each successive generation with 
an incalculable inheritance. The ancient pa- 
triarchs made use of this woful gift, and thus 
secured its partial entrance into the lives of 
their children, who, after reaching maturity 
and cultivating the seed, have sprinkled it into 
other gardens to bloom and flourish, reoting 
out the mere tender plant of Truth. ’Tis true 
this last als> blossomed in those early days ; 
but the weedy lie, undermining all, would 
choke the tender flower if it were not carefully 
tended. That which was easiest reared flour- 
ished in abundance, while the more delicate 
and highly prized was placed in the crown of 
virtue, where all might receive a share if they 
were willing to battle against the usually con- 
quering foe. Human nature, the same to-day 
as yesterday, eagerly sought to justify herself 
upon the lost ground, and has thus continued 
to the present time. The defeat seems to lose 
some of its bitterness if built upon a basis of 
some kind; still the bitterness and defeat re- 
main the same, while the finger is more apt to 
point at that which the eye scorns to reveal to 
the thinking mind. 

No matter how trifling the cause of wrong 
over right, the evil will suxely effectlsome one. 
The mother, feeling indisposed, sends word by 
the servant, to her visitors, that she is not at 
home. Year after year are the same words 
given, with what result. The servant, learn- 
ing to mistrust her mistress, believes her un- 
faithful in other matters, and finding it more 
difficult to struggle in the cause of right, fol- 
lows the example before her, in a wider sphere, 
and soon finds herself forthwith thrust into the 
street, with neither home, work, money, nor 
bread. Madame sits in the parlor soliloquizing 
upon the untruthfulness of servants, and ad- 
vertising for a new-comer, solicits the require- 
ment of looking in the eye and repeating “‘not 
at home’’ while she is in the parlor or at the 
top of the stairs, to ascertain if the tone be 
firm. These tares of her own planting may be 
easily thrust aside, with little inconvenience to 
her; not so with the baby boy, who hears 
mamma say such naughty things, says the 
same naughty things to papa and mamma both, 
about affairs in his little world; consequently 
the child is punished for an untruth; by and 
by the untruth ‘becomes a story, and the pun- 
ishment is greater ; in time, the standard of a 
lie is reached. ‘A downright lie!’’ exclaims 
the father, ‘‘ where could he have formed such 
habits?” ‘It’s beyond my comprehension,’’ 
answers the mother. Ask the lad, and he 
would tell the lesson was taught at my mo- 
ther’s knee and from her lips. To be remem- 
bered for how long? Forever. To be forgot 
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ten, when? Never. That mother shall reap 
in tears what she sowed in smiles upon the 
highways. 

The ragged children, skilled in the trade of 
beggary, wandering through the streets, as the 
hat or hand is uplifted, repeat, under severe 
penalty, the falschood administered unto them 
by grown lips. True, they may be poor, but 
mother at the wash-tub and father at the tav- 
ern, rendered into mother is sick and father is 
dead, obtains more pennies, and thus the ten- 
der-hearted unthinkingly encourage the vice, 
and raise the business to a higher standard. In 
time they discover the deception, and Charity 
pleads poverty as an excuse; but will any 
pleading palliate for the terribie sin of rearing 
human creatures, from infancy, until they be- 
come so involved in the immensity of crime, 
that they represent, through their long life of 
misery, an unmistakable living lie, and in turn 
instilling a like wretchedness into other beings, 
and sending them forth to solicit aid from 
passers-by, the majority of whom, knowing 
the deception of many, clasp more tightly the 
purse, and a child really in need has been thus 
deprived of sustenance, and, tottering to her 
cold garret, has been found by the morning 
sun a frozen corpse. Thus, on this great stage 
of life, the innocent are ever placed upon the 
altar and made a sacrifice for the guilty. But 
are not the guilty also punished? In many 
eases it certainly seems not. ‘Nay, I know 
not seems,”’ says Hamlet. Then, according to 
their works, they are not. 

Look through any cirele of acquaintance, and 
here and there can be counted persons whose 
whole lives have been a series of lying, fash- 
ionable stealing, cheating, detestable littleness, 
and unpunishable crimes. They sail upon the 
surface, with no care save that of making 
money ; and that single care is so studied and 
preserved, that they luxuriate in wealth, buy 
an entrance into society, ard then scorn and 
taunt the man whom they have most defrauded. 
Finally they sink into the grave, bequeathing 
an immense sum toa charitable institution, for 
which they are greatly praised. Notwithstand- 
ing ‘‘The wicked shall not go unpunished,” 
the money that purchased a name, buries the 
wickedness under the pile. True, we cannot 
discern his light in the other world, whether 
it be bright or dim; but there are not many 
persons, standing beside the cold clay of their 
most bitter enemy, would wish them punish- 
ment then. To human nature, it seems more 
just that some chastisement should be rendered 
here, but the inexplicable ways of God cannot 
be understood ; so we are obliged to leave the 
mystery solved only by eternity, and mourn 
over the unfortunate individuals whom he 
wronged and who were within reach of his in- 
fluence; and that influence, developed in a 
single being, his career may be stayed by the 
hand of justice, and the gallows claim the 
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stripling, while the tree passed unharmed 
through the storm. 

Travelling through the world we all exert 
an influence, and have some followers; yet 
how many think of this as they journey on. 
The esteem of self has become so universal, 
that we are rendered selfish and unjust in re- 
gard to others. The moment a misstep is taken, 
an unseen imp justifies the deed, and we are 
prepared for another fall. The same spirit 
that guides us through thrusts aside the voice 
of truth, and we are conquered by an unseen 
foe; little by little the ground is gained, and a 
captive field is held to our view ere we are 
scarcely aware of our own defeat; then, look- 
ing back upon the past, with a strong effort of 
the will, we gain the most glorious of all victo- 
ries—the victory over self. But where one in- 
dividual is thus strong, many, very many are 
weak. How eagerly we cry against such weak- 
vess ; there is no excuse for him, if he had done 
thus and so all would have been well ; thus we, 
from our supposed adamantine walls, throw 
the stones which cut and kill, and endeavor to 
justify the deed. Error in the cause of right 
is founded upona wrong principle, for it opens 
the door where a thousand evils enter, and by 
uniting they develop into terrible vices not 
easily overcome. 

In ancient times the Egyptians were denied 
burial if, upon examination, their lives had 
been found to have been led contrary to truth, 
honor, and justice; but times and customs re- 
moved the old law, the statute was taken from 
their books, and the laws of other nations tri- 
umphed. When we are claimed by the mighty 
conqueror, and enter the presence of the great 
King, we shall find no laws changed. The 
great elements with which we are to form our 
own destiny, if improperly nurtured, may ex- 
empt us from future bliss; but if in fighting 
the ‘‘good fight’? we resist all evil, who can 
estimate the lasting reward? 
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SEcOND thoughts are the adopted children of 
experience. 
LIKE most garments, like most carpets, every- 


thing has a right side and a wrong side. You 
can take any joy, and by turning it around find 
troubles on the other side ; or you may take the 
greatest trouble, and by turning it around find 
joys on the other side. The gloomiest mountain 
never cast a shadow on both sides at once, nor 
does the greatest of life’s calamities. 

THE most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high preten- 
sions to any oppressive greatness; one who 
loves life and understands the use of it ; obliging 
alike at all hours; above all, of a golden tem- 
per, and steadfast as an anchor. For such a 
one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 
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BY AUBER persue * 


My friend Alma Winters is infeeted with the 
scribbling mania. This is a tyrant which 
holds her in astern rule, running riot many 
times with thoughts and actions. Yet she is 
fully determined that it shall not wholly swal- 
low up those purely feminine characteristics 
with which she hopes one day to make Charlie 
Brighton’s home happy. 

Yes, there is a Charlie in Alma’s history. 
She thinks that it would be incomplete without 
him. Charlie is extremely proud of his Alma’s 
talents, and firmly believes her to excel all 
living writers. Every scrap that falls from her 
pen he reads with avidity, and feels a pitying 
contempt for any one who has not made the 
«cquaintance of her productions.. At the same 
time he is haunted with the shadow of a fear 
that his darling may grow too “blue” some 
day ; that: she may, unawares, develop symp- 
toms of eecentricity often incident upon au- 
thorship which may render her less lovely, 
less charmingly womanly, than he thinks her 
now. 

Alma is well aware of this, and she takes 
every opportunity of proving to him how high 
a regard she pays to all strictly feminine ac- 
complishmeuts ; how earnestly she is endeavor- 
ing to prepare herself for all housewifely 
duties. She is sensible enough to think that 
her brains would be of small avail if they 
could not grapple with the trivial as well as 
with the great things of life, if they could not 
assist her to plain, wholesome, common sense. 

Cireumstances recently occasioned Alma to 
migrate with her individual household treasures 
from one portion of her home toanother. She 
is now located in a large airy room in the front 
of the house, on the third floor, overlooking an 
open space, where so much fresh verdure glad- 
dens the eye, that she is tempted to believe 
herself transplanted into the country. All 
care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the new sanctum, and every 
competent judge must unquestionably pro- 
nounce it a gem. The carpet is of a mottled 
green, and with it corresponds excellently well 
the plain, sage-colored wall-paper, upon which 
hang well-filled book-shelves and pictures in 
abundance. The furniture is walnut, of taste- 
ful design. A comfortable lounge, a rocking- 
chair, and a eushioned arm-chair look very 
tempting for the hours of leisure, while a large 
writing-table, holding Alma’s desk, together 
with any number of books, magazines, and 
papers strewn around in veritable literary con- 
fusion, invests the apartment with a truly 
business-like air. 

This writing-table is the pride of Alma’s 
heart. She wonders how she ever made any 
progress in her literary career without it, and 
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views with supreme disgust the small-sized 
substitute she once deemed the embodiment of 
all that was desirable. Moreover, my young 
friend has started a waste-paper basket. It 
stands beside her writing-table, and fills up 
with a rapidity which would do credit to an 
editor’s office.. Time was when Alma’s unim- 
portant letters, wrappers of newspapers, odd 
bits of scribbling whose items had already 
been elaborated into stories and essays, and 
various other seraps, got scattered about among 
papers deemed worthy of preservation, in 
drawers, closets, and presses, necessitating a 
general sorting, rummaging, and clearing away 
ever and anon. Henceforth all such rubbish 
is doomed to be consigned forthwith to the 
waste-paper basket. 

Alma has developed a marvellous faculty for 
discovering suitable contents for this basket. 
It often amuses her friends, when they call on 
her, to see her dart forward in the midst of the 
most earnest “conversation, to pick up any 
scraps that she deems more fitted to grace it 
than her floor. No one dares displace any ar- 
ticle in the room. There is a place for every- 
thing, and everything is expected to be in its 
place. No confusion is allowed, except upon 
the writing-table. Upon one occasion an inti- 
mate friend of Alma’s came in to spend the 
morning, and as she laid aside her bonnet, she 
opened a closet door, saying : “‘ My poor bon- 
net shall take refuge here. If I place it where 
Altha’s eye can rest upon it, I can never save 
it from the waste-paper basket.”’ 

Charlie’s sister is one of Alma’s dearest 
friends. The two girls have many tastes in 
common, and often pass hours in studying and 
talking together. In her presence Alma takes 
especial delight in displaying the habits of 
neatness and order she is cultivating. Sallie 
Brighton once had frequent oecasion to teaze 
her brother’s betrothed about the ink-stain on 
the middle finger of her right hand, as well as 
about sundry dark spots on wall-paper and 
carpet, indicative of sprinklings from the ink- 
bottle and overturned ink-stand ; but this was 
in the old room. The new sanctum shall surely 
never be thus disgraced. Ink shall flow 
abundantly from the pen, but no traces of it 
shall otherwise appear. Upon this Alma is 
determined. 

Often when her fingers have been engaged 
for hours making the pen fly with lightning 
speed over the fair; white manuscript paper, 
page after page of which roll from before her, 
freighted with the written word ready to seek 
its fortune on the sea of Literature, she has 
gazed with pride at the unstained finger when 
she heard Charlie’s familiar knock at the door, 
and simultaneously with her ‘‘Come in!’’ she 
has run forward, holding up her finger for in- 
spection. Chariie had been dreadfully afraid 
of that ink-spot, more so than he liked to con- 
fess to his darling Alma; and once a friend 
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had seriously annoyed him by persisting that 
if Miss Winters were not an out-and-out 
“blue,” at least the ink-stain on her finger 
proved beyond question that her hue was de- 
cidedly of a cerulean tint. Probably it was 
this—for, of course, Charlie told her—that de- 
termined Alma to rid herself of the fatal stain. 

One morning Charlie’s sister and Alma had 
been pursuing some abstruse studies together, 
and when Alma moved to her table to make a 
note of some knotty point, she found that her 
inkstand was empty: This was the first time 
since it had been freshly filled directly after 
her migration, and Alma carefully brought 
forward the huge ink-bottle from its place in 
her closet to supply the need. Sallie Brighton 
had a hearty laugh to herself over the tender 
manner in which Alma poured out, the black 
fluid, then placed the bottle on the mantie- 
piece before making her notes. It was proba- 
bly the first time in her life that the young 
authoress had accomplished the feat. without 
spilling a few drops. Now she turned in tri- 
umph to receive Sallie’s congratulations. 

Alma was in haste to finish a story for a 
prominent magazine ; she had also some altera- 
tions to make in the trimming of a dress to be 
worn that evening at a social gathering given 
expressly in her honor by one of Charlie’s 
aunts. Sallie remained, busied with some oe- 
cupations of her own, and it was agreed that 
the girls should share Charlie’s services as es- 
cortin the evening. The needful requirements 
from her wardrobe had been sent over from 
home; and as the appointed hour drew near, 
she and Alma repaired to the adjacent dress- 
ing-room to make their toilets. Both presented 
a charming appearance in their simple white 
muslins, when finally the important task was 
completed ; only Alma looked rather too pale 
and weary. 

‘Bathe your face with Cologne,’’ cried Sallie, 
‘it will refresh you. Your eyes are altogether 
lustreless, dear girl, and your face is as wan 
as that of a ghost. I declare it would distress 
Charlie to déath to see you so. You know he 
is always fretting, lest you overwork your- 
self.’’ 

Alma meehanically turned to heed the man- 
date. She had been strangely fascinated by 
the story she had that afternoon completed, 
having fashiowed out its: glowing pictures, as 
it were, from the depths of her own soul. She 
still lived in fancy amidst the dream-forms that 
were so marvellously real to her, and dwelt in 
especial upon certain scenes which she had 
failed to portray to her perfect satisfaction. 

Bathing the brow and tempies with Cologne- 
water is Alma’s favorite remedy for weariness 
—she always finds it vivifying and refreshing. 
She is many times troubled with a weakness of 
the thrvat and chest, for which her physician 
has prescribed bathing in alcohol or some other 
stimulant, cembined with much friction. Very 





frequently, even fur this, she has recourse to 
her favorite Cologne. Upon the present occa- 
sion, as she moved to the closet for her Cologne 
bottle, she saw, through the open communicat- 
ing door, a bottle of its size and description 
upon her sanctum mantlepiece, and she pre- 
sumed that she had left it there accidentally. 

Absently reproaching herself in thought for 
her forgetfulness, she entered the room, took 
the bottle in her. hand, and moistening her 
sponge very carefully, lest a drop might dese- 
crate her new carpet or still newer dress, she 
began to rub away, the amount of friction na- 
turally corresponding with the activity of her 
thoughts. She bathed the aching brow and 
temples, passed the sponge over the closed eye- 
lids, moistened cheeks and neck—so far, that is, 
as she dare go without endangering her dress. 

By and by a dim consciousness of a lack of 
strength in her Cologne-water began to dawn 
upon her mind. In a vague way she thought 
she must obtain a fresh supply. Suddenly she 
was aroused by ashriek from the dressing-room. 
Turning, she beheld Sallie leaning against the 
communicating door, convulsed with laughter. 
Then, instinctively Alma glanced at her sponge ; 
it was as black as her shoe. At once she com- 
prehended the situation. She had been bathing 
her face in waters of literary hue; she had mis- 
taken the ink-bottle, left upon the mantlepiece 
during the day, for her precious Cologne. 

The whole atfair was so utterly absurd, so 
extravagantly ludicrous, that, forgetful of all 
precautionary measures against the ruin of her 
dress, Alma joined in her friend’s merriment 
and laughed until the tears rained down her 
cheeks, tracing all manner of fancy rivulets 
and canals over the ink-bedewed faee. She 
laughed until she fell over on the floor, and 
many minutes elapsed before either she or Sal- 
lie had recovered sufficient presence of mind to 
think of what must be done to remove the lite- 
rary dye. Just as they were beginning to do 
80, a step was heard upon the stair. 

**Ah, there is Margaret!’’ cried Sallie, sup- 
posing it to be the maid who had promised to 
put some finishing touches to the toilets of the 
young ladies. ‘“I’ll despatch her forthwith 
for warm water. Keep still, Alma, and no 
mischief need be done.’’ 

Then came a knock at the sanctum door, and 
in response to Sallie’s ‘‘Come in!’ there ap- 
peared upon the threshold of the opening door 
the commanding form of the young hero, Char- 
lic. Alma gaveascream and started to run, but 
Sallie detained her by forcibly grasping her arm. 

‘No, no, Alma,” cried she, ‘‘this is too re- 
freshing to be lost. Charlie will never forgive 
me if I don’tiJet him see you as you now are. 
Only fancy, brother,’’ she continued, turning 
to Charlie, “our Alma has been reading Spiel- 
hagen’s ‘Through Night to Light,’ and has 
undertaken to convince me that when the poet- 
ess Primula mistook the ink-stand for the sand- 
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box, she need not have ruined her yellow silk 
dress had she only been a little more careful. 
In proof of this, our young prodigy has bathed 
her face with ink, as you see, without so much 
as spilling a drop. I missed her after our con- 
versation about Primula, and when I came 
hither to see what kept her quiet so long, found 
her in her present plight.”’ 

Alma, who had at first been ready to sink 
through the floor with vexation at being thus 
discovered by Charlie, now laughed in spite of 
herself. As for Charlie, he made the walls 
ring with his peals of unrestrained merriment. 

‘Come, Charlie,” cried Sallie, so soon as she 
could command words once more, “‘take your 
last look at this lovely sable-striped mask. 
Alma has so skilfully administered the dark 
coating without endangering the purity of her 
dress, that I must even-take it upon myself to 
reward her by removing it with equal skill.” 

So saying she drew Alma away into the dress- 
ing-room, leaving Charlie to finish bis laugh 
alone. In an incredibly short time Alma reap- 
peared. A plentiful supply of tepid water had 
restored the face to its original white loveliness, 
while a powerful acid had removed the few 
stains from the purity of her robe. Charlie 
impetuously caught her in his arms and kissed 
her sweet face until it was all aglow with rosy 
blushes. Then he held ier off for inspection, 
and finally vowed that she had never looked so 
beautiful to him as now. 

After this he teased her for a while—most 
unmercifully, lam afraid, but broke off at once 
when he saw the tears welling up in her great, 
earnest eyes. ‘‘ What is it, darling?’ he asked, 
in those low, tender tones which always thrill 
Alma te the soul. Looking up fearlessly into 
his face, she told him, more fully than shé had 
ever found courage todo before, all herstruggles 
to arm herself against literary eccentricities, 
against careless habits, and more to the like ef- 
fect concerning the subject they had often joked 
about, as we know, but never seriously dis- 
cussed. Sallie was engaged in washing her own 
hands, and prudently remained absent as long 
as possible. Somehow, devotediy as the two 
individuals thus left alone had loved each other 
before, neither had ever been vouchsafed so 
deep a gaze into the other soul as during that 
half hour’stalk. By the time Sallie reappeared 
Alma was proof against any teasing, and the 
three set off in the gayest spirits for the even- 
ing company. 

Sallie has never ceased to call.Alma ‘‘an im- 
provement upon the poetess;Primula,’’ nor to 
tease her about the time when she refreshed 
herself ‘‘in waters of literary hue,’’ but when 
Charlie is present he always manages to give 
his bétrothed a reassuring look, which prevents 
her from being annoyed. Alma told me her- 
self one day, that nothing had ever given her 
so much oecasion for thankfulness as that same 
inky disaster, for it had led Charlie te tell her 





that he had no fear of her allowing any inte- 
rest, however absorbing, to interfere with the 
most trivial duty of everyday life. The inky 
bath he considered an accident which might 
have befallen any one, even Sallie, and he re- 
joiced over it because if had occasioned the 
conversation that gave Alma and himself such 
an insight into each other’s character. 
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SWEET SIXTEEN. 
To Ada. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


My own sweet daughter! One fair May morning 
(Not long ago does the season seem !) 

God sent me a flower for my home’s adorning, 
A beautiful answer to my dream. 


I nourished and cherished it in my bosom ; 
Its roots grew closer around my heart, 

Till I knew at last that my fair, sweet blossom 
From this life of mine could ne’er depart. 


And so it has flourished—a bud of beauty, 4 
Nourished by smiles, and watered by tears; 

Warmed in the sunlight of love and duty, 
Till it blooms—my lily of sixteen years! 


O daughter! the heavens are bright above you, 
The earth is blossoming at your feet; 

And many the warm, true hearts that love you, 
And life is sunny, and hope is sweet. } 





Your past is a petted and happy childhood, 
Your.present tinted with roseate dreams, 
Your future a rich and shady wildwood, 
Where the sweet birds sing and the wild-rose 
gleams. 


Your friendships are firm as the moveless mountains, 
Your loves as deep as the soundless sea ; 

Your hopes are a never-ceasing fountain, 
Your joys like the brooklet pure and free. 


You gaze on life. It is pure and smiling; 4 : 
You see no serpents beneath the flowers ; 

You gaze on a face, and no dark beguiling 
Looms up to sadden your future hours. 


Oh, long be the time ere your heart shall waken 
To broken dreams or to weakened love! 

And iong be the time ere your soul is shaken 
In its faith in the Goodness that rules above. 


May your soul grow strong with the strength of 
woman, 
A strength that is born of love and truth, 
With a sympathy reaching to every human, 
From the snow of age to the bloom of youth. 


I know the wealth of that heart, my daughter, 
Better than others can ever know; 

Not a ship that sails from the Indian water 
Brings gems of so rich and rare a glow. 


Then hold them safely within your keeping— 
The jewels of faith, and hope, and love ; 

They will guide your feet when my form is sleeping, 
And my soul is resting iv climes above. 

With the warmest wishes of «ach dear brother, 
With a father’s blessing ‘‘too deep for tears,” 

I bring this tribute—a loving mother 
To her dérling daughter of sixteen years! 


o> 


Let no one overload you with favors; you 
will find it an insufferable burden. 
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FATHER WILL’S DAUGHTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY RITTA. 


L. 

On the coast of Normandy, between Honfleur 
and the mouth of the Orne, nestie a number of 
attractive villages, deriving their resources, 
alike, from land and ocean Having one ex- 
tremity resting on the ocean, the other. lost 
amid the shades of dense orchards, one might 
most appropriately denote them amphibious 
villages. For in Tronville, Cabourg, Vara- 
ville, ete., the plough and net are employed 
aide by side. 

As their inhabitants are chiefly seamen and 
farmers, imposing residences and curious monu- 
ments form no portion of these places; al- 
though here and there a church of solid archi- 
tecture or a half-ruined tower recall the period 
of William the Conqueror. Yet the houses 
throughout this whole province are not only 
extremely neat, but quite coquettish in appear- 
ance; peeping out half-shyly from screens of 
the luxuriantly climbing white rose. Tasty 
gardens carpeted with a velvet-like verdure, 
and adorned with an abundance of fruit and 
flowers, refresh the eye in front, while mead- 
ows, extending on either side, are protected 
by thick-set hedges, behind which sleek, fat 
cattle browse in peace and contentment. Be- 
yond all, back of the downs, sounds the cease- 
less roar of the ocean, as wave after wave 
beats against the shore. 

Within a musket-shot of Varaville, ontheroad 
to Cabourg, stood a snug little house partially 
concealed by grand old trees, and the entire 
lot so completely inclosed by a neatly-trimmed 
hedge, that the chickens within made but fa- 
tile attempts to escape to the outside. 

And this place derived its name—of Clos-Pom- 
mier—from a fine large apple-tree standing di- 
rectly in front of the house door ; whose extend- 
ed branches sheltered it equally from heat and 
storm. During the apple season fruit and foli- 
age seemed outvying each other in abundance 
and beauty. é 

A cow pastured in a corner lot at the rear of 
the house, and busy bees were returning honey- 
laden to their hives on the southern side of it. 
The pretty young mistress presiding over all 
being as busy-a-bee in her department as the 
busiest among them all. 

For here resided Father Will, its proprietor, 
and his gentle daughter Catharine; between 
whom the tenderest affection existed. The 
father declaring her so faultless, that he could 
find no occasion for scolding, save only to drive 
her from her work, which he constantly de- 
clared she too often forgot to leave; he mean- 
time urging her te join in the amusements of 
the young people about them. 

Such were Catharine's attractions of mind, 








face, and figure, as to render her father justly 
proud of her, and by her skilful management 
of their slender means, she fairly earned the 
praise awarded to her for having the best regu- 
lated household in ten leagues around. 

A series of misfortunes had compelled Father 
Will—thus called by the children of the neigh- 
borhood, and those whose destitute condition 
had taught them to appreciate his kindness— 
to accept the position of parish guard, which 
he filled with great zeal, thankfully receiving 
the small pay which afforded him some assist- 
ance. Yet was Father Will—now fifty years 
old—celebrated as much for his liberality as his 
strict honesty. 

Previous to the opening of our story Father 
Will had inherited quite a nice little fortune 
from his father, old Doctor Antoine, which 
the latter had amassed by the most miserly 
saving of cent after cent for seventy-five years. 
So that in addition to the Clos-Pommier his son 
became the owner of several valuable pieces of 
land, two well-filled chests, and an old barrel 
full of crown pieces. Young William Antoine 
had received but a preliminary education at 
Lisieux, when his miserly father called him 
home to hard work. 

But the old proverb which gives to a saving 
father a prodigal son, was in nowise contra- 
dicted in this case—far from it. Not that Wil- 
liam possessed any vices or natural tastes for 
expensive luxuries. But it did seem that the 
tighter the father had closed up the money-bags 
the wider'the son opened them. All because 
his heart was too tender to resist any demand 
made on his generosity. Misfortune was some- 
thing he was utterly unabie to pass by unaided. 

William Antoine had been married ten years 
when, on his father’s sudden decease, he found 
himself in unexpected affluence. Catharine, 
though quite young, already tripped along mer- 
rily day after day to the village school. This 
change in their circumstances, however, speed- 
ily determined her father to give her the advan- 
tages of a superior education in the celebrated 
seminary at Lisieux. There she readily ac- 
quired the varied accomplishments, but she 
had an intense love for the country, and her 
thoughts would wander back to the dear old 
apple-tree to the sweet music of the sea, with 
a longing exceedingly difficult to resist. 

Catharine was but fourteen when summoned 

home by the death of her mother. Her ready 
sympathy and consolation with her father in 
his deep affliction endeared her more than ever 
tohim. His heart quailed at the idea of sepa- 





rating from her again, and insufficient was his 
courage to pronounce the word for her return 
to school. 
Reading his hesitation in his eyes, Catharine 
threw her arms imploringly around his neck, 
then giving’ him no time for reflection, she 
quickly installed herself housekeeper of the 





Clos-Pommier, to their mutua! delight. 
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Ere long Father Will’s fortune had large 
breaches made in it, falling away piece by 
piece, like stones from a broken wall. His 
grea.est enemies were his relations and his 
most intimate friends. All asking favors, and 
each obtaining some portion of his inheritance. 
One sought his aid to lease a farm, another to 
purchase a boat, and so on, until a valuable 
piece of woodland, a small house in Troan, and 
some meadows were sold to satisfy these de- 
mands on Father Will’s purse. Three-quarters 
of his inheritance had slipped out of his fingers 
ere Father Will became really conscious of his 
loss, which he only deplored on Catharine’s 
account. Then it was that he sought for and 
obtained the humble position of parish guard, 
and when not employed in discharging its du- 
ties, he ..*eavored by his gun, net, and little 
garden vep their table supplied. 

Catharine had also become quite proficient 
in the art of lace making while in Lisieux, and 
this she found a precious resource in their al- 
tered circumstances; which no word from her 
father was required to inform her of. Thus, 
without neglecting any part of her household 
duties, however, Catharine was to be seen day 
after day seated under the apple-tree, her nim- 
ble fingers making the bobbins fly over the 
green silk cushion, while she merrily carolled 
with the birds over her head. And her heart 
was ligiiter than those of her customers, though 
they were the wealthiest dames of the province. 

With unsurpassed economy Catharine had 
hitherto managed their combined earnings so 
as to meet their every want, and even to sus- 
tain her father’s frequent inroads, whose ex- 
cessive liberality was in fact his misfortune. 
Still their lives glided peacefully along, and if 
Catharine lightiy reproached her father for this 
weakness —seemingly ungovernable —he .ad- 
vance a thousand and one arguments which 
she could only smile at, and then kissing him 
affectionately, say :— 

““Whas a pity, dear father, thou art not king 
of France.” 

“Oh no, no!’ would come the laughing re- 
sponse, ‘‘for I would certainly pawn my king- 
dom to get my subjects out of trouble.”’ 

At the time that Father Will became a 
widower his only son, Fulgence, was still alive ; 
but the decided preference which he had evinced 
for the sea, even in his infancy, determined him 
to choose a sailor’s life. Twice had he sailed 
around the world, and was finally drowned off 
the Mexican coast whilst humanely endeavor- 
" ing to reseue some sailors cast on the rocks 
there, during a violent. tempest. Father Will 
never became reconciled to his death. Ful- 
gence seemed to dwell in spirit ever by his side, 

Jean Simon—friend, countryman, and fellow- 
sailor of Fulgence’s—had brought all the son’s 
effects back to this sorrowing father, who had 
jealously placed every article once worn by 
Fulgence in an old chest, adding his gun, game- 








bag, and a straw hat worn by him on his last 
| evening home. 


Of this chest—laid across the 
cradle occupied by his children in their infancy 
—he alone kept the key. 

An entire week was never known to elapse 
without Father Wil! taking out every article, 
sorrowfully examjning the rents made in the 
eoarse cloths by the rocks, handling the gun, 
twisting the cravat about his fingers, and finally 
suspending the whole on a nail, would seat 
himself before this shrine of sacred relics, 
and lighting his pipe, fall into a profound 
reverie. If she happened to return a little 
later than usual from her Sunday eveniig 
walk with Jean Simon, when at home, Catha- 
rine invariably found her father seate@ «or 
fectly ummovable, his pipe extinguisie%, isis 
eyes full of tears, lost in sorrowful regect for 
his only son. Then he would permit her to 
replace all in the chest, and after securely leck- 
ing it, follow her to the sitting-room, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Dear child, sometimes thou art very 
like him !’’ 

Catharine’s life was indeed devoted to her 
father’s comfort. A secret misgiving warned 
her that his easy, yielding nature would ere 
long bring their affairs to a crisis, yet she pre- 
pared to meet the worst with a resolute heart, 
brave as any soldier who takes up his musket 
at the first tap of the drum; her father’s hap- 
piness being her first and only consideration, 

Since his return to Normandy with Fal- 
gence’s effects, Jean Simon appeared in no ap- 
parent haste to depart from its coast again ; 
and whenever he and Father Will chanced to 
meet, but slight urging was required on the 
part of the latter to induce the young sailor to 
accompany him home to dine. If at such 
times a storm happened to blow up, Father 
Will was sure te bid his willing daughter pre- 
pare a bed for their guest. Then, closing in 
the shutters for the night, stirring up the fire, 
and placing a pitcher of cider on the table, the 
old guard was prepared to listen to Jean Si- 
mon’s account of that fearful storm and terri- 
ble shipwreck in which his son had perished. 
Thus, while the rain fell heavily without, and 
the wind blew mournfully from the north, 
Jean patiently recounted all he had told so 
frequently before, deeming himself amply re- 
paid by a gracious smile of approval from 
Catharine’s cherry lips, or a loving glance of 
her tender eyes. 

One evening about the middle of October, 
Father Will was slowly returning to his cot- 
tage, his gun slung over his shoulder. As he 
walked along the beach with a heavy dragging 
step, one might have supposed him a cripple, 
while in reality this was merely a ridiculous 
habit he had contracted, always more percepti- 
ble when he was.in any trouble. A large sea- 
gull—properly termed margat—fiew direetly 
over his head. Perceiving its shadow on the 
sand, Father Will raised his eyes. 
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‘“‘Ah, my bold fellow! you guess truly. I 
am in no humor to bring you down.’”’ He 
looked toward the sea; the sun was-sinking 
from an inflamed sky. ‘‘Hum!’’ he added, 
“it will blow great guns to-night. How wildly 
the waves lash the shore! 1 do wish I could 
meet Simon.”’ 

Coming in sight of his cottage, he spied 
Catharine still industriously employed under 
her favorite tree. 

* Always at work !’’ he said, crossly for him. 

‘*Weaving this glorious sunset into my lace,”’ 
she pleasantly replied. “tf ¢ return this lace 
hefore the end of the week, © will have a veil 
ja tacke, for which I shall reccive Gity frances, 
Gb, | amin no want of work! After this lace, 
the veil; and after that, something else.” 
Catharine looked up at her father. ‘‘ You 
have something on your mind. What is it?” 
she added. 

**T have just served a notice against. Mother 
Daisy,’ said Father Will, beating the grass 
impatiently with the butt end of his gun, “and 
only because her cow has eaten two handsful 
of grass in Farmer Hennebant’s meadow.” 

“Oh, that is just like him!’’ 

“Yes, indeed. Who else could do such a 
thing? If I had only seen the poor beast out 
of the corner of my eye! But I passed by her 
whistling, and Farmer Hennebant called me. 
He is over me, and I am obliged to obey him. 
Mother Daisy is very poor, and all kinds of 
misfortunes have befallen her house this year. 
Her husband will never be able to pay the fine. 
She burst out weeping, and moved me so much 
that I had no inclination to shoot any game on 
my way home. The cow has saved a silly 
margat’s life, which was alinost at my gun’s 
point.”’ 

Catharine reflected a moment, holding her 
bobbins tightly in her hands. 

“If you are willing,” she answered, “I will 
go to see Monsieur Hennebant’s son to-mor- 
row.”’ 

** Pacome !”” 

“I do not faney him either, but h2 always 
receives me kindly. I will ask him to inter- 
cede for Mother Daisy, and perhaps he will 
grant my request.’’ 

Father Will shook his head. “Him? If 
Farmer Hennebant is a screw, his son is a flint 
stone!’’ He followed his daughter into the 
cottage, and added, while she prepared their 
simple meal, ‘‘Farmer Hennebant asked me, 
after I had served the notice, when you in- 
tended to marry.” 

‘And you answered ?” 

“That I knew nothing about it. ‘Father 
Will,’ he said, ‘you are acting very wrong. 
Catharine is in her twenty-second year, ‘and 
you are growing older every day. You-ought 
to secure a husband for her.’ It seems to me 
that Farmer Hennebant is nearly right.” 

“Bah! there is plenty of time.” 





“You may think so. In my young days, 
lovers were more anxious to be married.” 

Towards eight o’clock the wind began to 
blow violently. Father Wil! looked out of the 
window. 

‘Simon, where is he? Why did he not 
come? We could have had a long talk to- 
gether.”” He turned toward Catharine. ‘‘ What 
a gale!’ he exclaimed: ‘‘This must be like 
those they have on the Mexican coast.”’ 

Father Will closed the window, passed into 
the sacred chamber, opened the precious chest, 
and drew from it Fulgence’s clothes, still im- 
pregnated with a saline odor, from the length 
of time they had remained in the sea. ‘‘ What 
holes!” he murmured, holding up the shirt. 

After midnight, when almost worn out with 
this lonely vigil, he entered Catharine’s cham- 
ber to see if she were sleeping. He found her 
seated near a lamp still at work. 

“Up yet!’ he exclaimed. “Busy at this 
late hour?’’ 

“Are you at rest, dear father? When I 
know that Simon is with you, I can sleep. 
But when you are alone with Fulgence, I am 
far too anxious.”’ 

‘Alas!’ sighed her father, ‘“‘I shall never 
get used to his loss. It always seems as though 
it were but yesterday.’’ Then, kissing Catha- 
rine good night, he sought his own room, Ful- 
gence’s cravat still rolled around his hand. 





Il. 


By sunrise the following morning, Catharine 
was on her way to the Hennebant mansion. 
Situated on the other side of Varaville, and 
one of the finest in the province, it could be 
distinguished at a long distance off by its white 
plaster walls, its owner being colleague of the 
mayor of Varaville, as well as the wealthiest 
man in the province. The inclosure around 
this farm-house in the Calvados was very exten- 
sive indeed, adorned with magnificent, grand 
old trees; filled with out-houses for the flocks 
and herds, a dove-cot, barns and coach-houses. 
An air of abundance reigned everywhere, and 
over all; even the turkey-cock, followed by a 
flock of admiring, cackling geese, strutted ma- 
jestically about in plentiful contentment. 

Quite a stout man, ruddy faced, with old- 
fashioned rings on his fingers, and little ear- 
rings in his ears, was standing before the door, 
looking satisfactorily around at his possessions. 
He perceived Father Will’s daughter, but did 
not stir. 

‘*Ah! there is Monsieur Hennebant,” said 
Catharine. 

She advanced towards him, bidding him 
good-morning. 

“What! is it you, pretty one?’’ exclaimed 
Farmer Hennebant, feigning surprise. ‘‘Why 
are you out so early in the morning? Is our 
guard sick?” 
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“No, thank God!”’ 

‘‘He has denied you something then? Neigh- 
bors aid each other, and the Hennebants are 
such to you.” 

Catharine looked at Farmer Hennebant, 
siniling. 

“Far from it,” she said. 
favor to ask.”’ 

Farmer Hennebant knocked the cinders from 
his pipe, and winked his eye. 

“Well, well; you are as wise a little body 
as I know of,”’ he said, admiringly. 

“Indeed! You encourage me to ask mercy 
for poor Mether Daisy, whose cow has eaten a 
handful! of grass en one end of your meadow?’ 

‘An end of my meadow! a handful of grass! 
What are you saying?) The cow has trampled 
all over it, and torn up the grass in a dreadful 
manner! She might as well have eaten the 
hedge at the same time. It is certainly ruined 
to the amount of ten crowns.” 

“Ten crowns; it may beso. That isa great 
deal for the Daisys, who are poor, but nothing 
whatever to the Hennebants.”’ 

“Certainly,” said the colleague, passing his 
hand over his newly-shaved chin, “‘we have a 
little property. But, gracious me! we owe it 
to our hard labor, and is it right that every 
one should fleece and shear us?” 

Catharine thought the Hennebants more 
likely to perform such an action than any one 
else she knew of. 

“Of course not,” she added ; “ but withdraw 
the fine this time, and the cow goes there no 
more, I promise you.”’ 

“No, no. This will act as a warning to all 
others. I have alrexdy pardoned such offend- 
ers four times. Mother Daisy must pay the 
fine.”’ 

Farmer Hennebant lied four times, at least, 
in that one sentence. Catharine knew it, but 
thinking in this instance that “discretion was 
the better part of valor,’’ she made no reply, 
for fear of ruining a cause already so badly 
compromised. She stood. still, looking around 
her, not knowing what more to say in support 
of her request, when the gate leading into the 
inclosure creaked on its hinges. 

‘‘Ah, here comes Pacéme!’’ said Catharine, 
flushing up unaeccountably to herself. 

Pacdme held a whip in his hand, driving be- 
fore him a pair of fine fallow eattle, which were 
snorting loudly, tossing their heads proudly in 
the fresh morning air. He was a tall, vigorous 
looking young man, with a bland complexion, 
and a high color like his father ; his body firmly 
set on his strong limbs, he presented a tout en- 
semble of perfect strength and health. 

Farmer Hennebant took his pipe out of his 
mouth, in order to look at his son more atten- 
tively. ‘ 

“Ha! where is his equal?” he said to Catha- 
rine. 

He certainly looked to be a noble specimen 


“But I have a 





of manhood, and many a young country girl 
cast “sheep’s eyes” at him. But the hard, 
piercing light shining from his bluish gray eyes 
came from no tender soul within. 

“Catharine! is it you?” he exclaimed, joy- 
fully, showing two rows of shining white teeth. 

“Yes, indeed, Catharine ;’’ cleverly answered 
Father Will’s daughter, ‘‘Catharine who ex- 
pects the son to grant what the father has quite 
plainly and frankly refused her.” 

**What is it?”” Pacéme asked, taking Catha- 
rine’s hand rather eagerly. 

Catharine, with her hand in his, looked at 
him, unable to say one word. She blushed, 
and her heart beat quickly. Every moment 
she grew more afraid to speak to him. She 
was thinking that Pacdme in a passion would 
be perfectly terrible, and felt strongly tempted 
to run away from him. 

“Well?” said Pacdme. 

Farmer Hennebant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Catharine understands very well that you 
will answer her the same as myself,’’ he said ; 
“we have’been discussing Mother Daisy and 
her cow; she wishes us to withdraw the fine.”’ 

“Ts that all—nothing more?’’ questioned 
Pacdme. 

“Only that,’”’ replied Catharine. 

“Rest easy, then, the process shall cease.”’ 

‘What are you thinking about?’’ Farmer 
Hennebant cried out. 

“Yes, father, Catharine may inform Mother 
Daisy so; but not until she has taken break- 
fast with us.”’ 

As Pacéme had granted her request so speed- 
ily, she could not very well refuse his invitation, 
aceordingly she followed the young man. Far- 
mer Hennebant walked behind them grum- 
bling. 

‘A fine of ten crowns !” he repeated at every 
step. ‘‘ What reason has he for it?” 

He looked at the cattle driven away by his 
son. 

“ Ah!” he thought, suddenly, ‘he has made 
a good bargain.” 

Reassured by this idea, Farmer Eennebant 
took his seat quite gayly at the table. Although 
she had sueceeded, and had naturally a merry, 
light heart, Catharine could eat but very little. 
Pacdme embarrassed her, she had never seen 
him so much at his ease ; exceedingly attentive 
to her, he even scolded the servant for not 
waiting on her quick enough, according to his 
idea. 

When Catharine rose, in order to leave, Pa- 
eéme tried to detain her. 

“No, I must go, my work is waiting for me,”’ 
she said ; “and I wish to tell the good news to 
Mother Daisy. She will come here very quickly 
to thank you.” 

“She can stop at the Clos-Pommier ; for I 
have ‘only done it for your sake ;”” Pacdme an- 
swered, dryly. 

Hig tone was so rude that Catharine trem- 
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bled ; feeling as though the favor he had granted 
was fast losing all its charm. 

. ‘*Well!” she said, ‘‘we can both thank you 
for it.’ 

She hastened out. Pacdme accompanied her 
to the gate of the inclosure, and looked after 
her as she walked away. 

“‘ By my faith!” he said, turning to his father, 
‘she is quick. As nimble as a partridge ina 
stubble field.’’ 

‘‘Yes,”” answered Farmer Hennebant, who 
was not looking at her. ‘‘ Now that we are 
alone, tell me what you have done. I have 
thoroughly examined the cattle without ap- 
pearing to do so; they are large, and fat al- 
ready. Did you pay much for them?” 

“No; on those two beasts we can easily 
make a hundred crowns.’”’ 

“Tam sure of it. That explains the reason 
why you have given up the fine. Did you see 
old man Girard’s daughter at the same time?” 

**T saw her.” 

‘*She is a lucky daughter. Some day she will 
have lands valued at thirty thousand crowns, 
without counting the ready money; for her 
father—like us—always has some bags full of 
money laid by for great occasions. You spoke 
to her?’’ still pursued Pacéme’s father. 

4 Zea.” 

*'To her father also?” 

. “At the same time.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, well! after that? You put me in a per- 
fect fever with such answers, there is not three 
cents’ worth of information in them.” 

‘‘The truth is, father, the old man Girard’s 
daughter does not suit me.”’ 

Farmer Hennebant placed his pipe ona bench. 
‘* Always the same answer!’’ he, cried; “ you 
are more difficult to marry off than the whole 
parish of Bayeux. ‘This is the third one that 
has not pleased you. Have you reflected, my 
boy? thirty thousand crowns, a father almost 
in his grave, and a daughter as firm as an oak 
and as straight as a poplar!’ 

‘**T know all that.”’ 

‘Tt is necessary for you to marry some dav. 
When are you going to decide? A home with- 
out a wife goes on yery badly, if it goes on at 
all.’”’ 

‘*Ha! father, I have decided already, and 
the wedding will take place sooner perhaps 
than you think.” 

Farmer Hennebant had taken up his pipe ; 
he dropped it again. His pipe expressed his 
astonishment. 

‘Ts that true ?’’ he demanded. 

** As true as that my name is Pacdme.” 

“Embrace me, my son, and speak quick. 
You are a sly fellow, after all. Let me see if 


I can guess the one you have chosen. Is it old 
Royan’s daughter, who has a fine farm in Do- 
zuli? or is it neighbor Langlor’s daughter, 
who has such large droves of cattle in his mead- 
ows? They are worth’— 











“Do not seek any further, my father; the 
girl that I wish to marry has just left us, you 
have just seen her here.”’ 

“What! Catharine?” 

** The same.”’ 

This time Farmer Hennebant forgot his pipe ; 
he looked as though he were petrified. 

Catharine!’ he cried, at last, like a man 
just regaining his breath ; ‘‘she has not a cent 
in the world. Catharine, indeed! You know 
that very well, better than any one else, since 
we have already lent Father Will a thousand 
crowns on the only piece of property he has 
left.- Behold a fine match! a healthy girl, with 
thirty-two teeth and nothing to put between 
them.’’ 

Pacdme fastened a new lash to his whip 
while his father was talking. 

‘* All that you have saidis true,’ he answered ; 
“but I have not decided without long reflection 
on this subject.”’ 

‘*Well, let us talk it over then. You are 
twenty-nine years old at Christmas, and Catha- 
rine is pretty—that is the long and short of it.’’ 

‘*No, father, that is not all. That Catharine 
pleases me, it is evident; I have studied her 
nearly a year, and I tell you that she is the 
woman of all others we must have. I say us, 
because it concerns you and the house as much 
as myself. Catharine is always the first at 
work. She is brave and patient, without any 
coquetry, and not always seeking after plea- 
sure, like most girls of her age. A grain of 
dust is never to be found in her father’s house. 
She attends to everything, and is never found 
talking to the boys of Calvados, behind the 
apple-trees. She would be invaluable to us, 
and would cost us nothing. Catharine has a 
grateful heart.” 

‘What a fool!’’ said Farmer Hennebant. 

Pacdme smiled. “Ah, well!’’ resumed he, 
“let us omit the gratitude, and return to the 
subject which interests us both. Do you not 
think that Catharine will make up to us the 
want of a dowry by the economy with which 
she will carry on the household expenditure? 
You speak in favor of old man Royan’s daugh- 
ter. Her mother wears at least two thousand 
crowns’ worth of lace on her cap; the daughter 
would expect as much if not more ; calculate 
the expense for yourself. Old Girard’s daugh- 
ter was educated at a fashionable boarding- 
school in Caen; she picks a chicken’s wing as 
though she was doing it a great favor. A 
pretty farmer’s wife, indeed! As to neighbor 
Langlor’s daughter, I caught her at the piano 
the other day; it was eleven o’clock, and 
she was just up. I wish Madame Pacdme'to 
rise with her husband, and mend his linen. 
Search through the country, from Lisieux to 
Pont-l’Evégne, and you will not find a farmer’s 
wife what they used to be, is that not true?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And then I am jealous, you know it very 
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well. I do not wish Madame Pacéme to attend 
the village dances, neither can she go to the 
fairs. Catharine, to whom Father Will grants 
perfect liberty, never goes to either. On that 
account I should be perfectly satisfied. On 
Sundays she could mend my clothes. Do you 
not see, father, how well I have calculated 
everything ?”’ 

‘‘So far so good,’ said Farner Hennebant, 
relighting his pipe, ‘‘1 will reflect upon it.’’ 

He was not convinced, far from it; but Pa- 
céme’s voice had a tone in it which did not in- 
vite further discussion. 

Farmer Hennebant, colleague of the mayor 
of Varaville, as I have already said, was a 
wealthier man than any one probably sur- 
mised. Proprietor of an extensive farm, which 
he cultivated in conjunction with his son Pa- 
céme, and part owner of four or five fishing 
vessels, which had already returned such large 
profits as to enable him to build two more ves- 
sels for his own use at Onistreham, where he 
also owned a house. Possessing an orchard 
and a garden at Sallenelles, in which he exten- 
sively cultivated fruit and vegetables of almost 
every variety, sending them for sale into the 
city. Besides, he raised large herds of cattle 
for the market, for which purpose he hired 
pasture lands. Added to all this, he made con- 
siderable by loaning out money, never for less 
than eight or nine per cent. with first-class se- 
curity. But this business, which had the taint 
of usury about it, he carried on in secret ; only, 
as he said, to accommodate others. Money 
poured into Farmer Hennebant’s coffers 
through ten different sources at least. At the 
end of the month he always added up his pro- 
fits, purchased a piece of land, and piled the rest 
away in shining gold pieces, to loan to whoever 
would pay him a large interest for them. 

These accounts settled up, the father and son 
drank a bottle of foaming cider together to the 
success of their little transactions. These meet- 
ings were like moderate social debaucheries, 
renewed twelve times a year. 

The father and son never held discussions 
in reference to these negotiations—intermixed 
with agriculture and banking operations. They 
understood each other by a look, and knew ali 
by the utterance of half a word. An inatten- 
tive observer would suppose, in the daily life 
of those two, all the direction and influence 
belonged to Farmer Hennebant. Pacdme never 
raised his voice in public, and appeared to obey 
in all things. But watching more closely one 
could soon perceive the son holding complete 
dominion over the father. When by chance 
they did not agree as to the manner of conduct- 
ing a traizaction, a passionate light gleamed 
in Pacéme’s gray eyes, forcing his father to 
yield immediately. Then the gleam as sud- 
denly disappeared. 

Their characters, otherwise, possessed many 
points of similarity. Both eager for gain, both 





unjust, both filled with savage obstinacy and 
an inordinate vanity, they aimed at the same 
object, gaining it by the same means; they 
were like petty despots, before whom all Vara- 
ville trembled. 

In their house—garlanded with moss, ivy, and 
running roses—they were as powerful as any 
burgrave in his stronghold. Every one feared 
them. The father was proud of his position, 
willingly recalling that he, the son of a poor 
farmer, who was not worth a hundred crowns, 
had made a fortune by dint of cool persever- 
ance and untiring industry. The son was 
proud of his physical superiority, by which he 
had borne off every prize at the county fair for 
several years, and such was the force of his 
blows that. no champion could be found able to 
compete with him. 

The stealthy glances cast at him by the belles 
of Calvados in -nowise diminished the high 
opinion he held- of his own merits. No one 
could crack a whip louder than Pacéme. The 
common saying among the fishermen and-coun- 
trymen of'the place was: ‘Rich as Farmer 
Hennebant, and strong as Pac6me.”’ 

Farmer Hennebant slept but little that night. 
All the fine arguments advanced by the son, 
in order to demonstrate to him that, by marry- 
ing a girl without a marriage portion, he would 
make a good transaction, did not go very far 
towards convincing the father. With a right 
good will he had sent Father Will and his 
daughter to the devil. He was afraid to do 
more, for he remembered the passionate gleam 
in his son’s eyes. 

“Oh, he will never recedé ” said he, at day- 
break, after having succumbed through fatigue 
to a short nap. 

The next morning at breakfast Catharine 
was not mentioned. But just before Pacdme 
set out for the mouth of the Orne, where one 
of their vessels was run up on the sand, he 
turned to his father. 

‘*Have you thought over the subject we were 
speaking of yesterday ?’’ said he. 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Hennebant, who 
puffed out a long whiff of tobacco smoke. 

“You will see the notary to-day, I believe, 
about that piece of land you have purchased 
from Farmer Tanpier?” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Hennebant, no less 
laconically. 

“Well, you will speak to him in reference to 
the contract, and beg him to write it out im- 
mediately.” 

Pacéme went out after saying that. As the 
gate of theinclosure clanked after him, Farmer 
Hennebant threw down his pipe—and broke 
it; a pipe which he loved much. 

“Behold me then with a portionless daugh- 
ter-in-law! Plague take her!’’ he cried, an- 
grily. 

For several hours he walked up and down, 
growling at the whole world. But during the 
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day—after he had counted out to the notary of 
Dozuli the piles of crowns which made him 
proprietor of a piece of meadow formerly be- 
longing to Farmer Tanpier—he sighed deject- 
edly, saying :— 

“That is not all. You must now take a 
piece of your finest stamped paper, and write 
out my son’s marriage contract.” 

As the notary opened his mouth to congratu- 
late him, Farmer Hennebant stopped him by a 
gesture. The perspiration ran down his faee. 
For a moment he was unable to continue; 
shame and anger suffocated him. Then, with 
an effort, he added :— 

“Write that he will marry Catharine, the 
daughter of our parish guard.” 

Without waiting for the notary’s answer, he 
pushed the door noisily open, going out. The 
three clerks in the office heard ail, and carried 
the news oz this marriage to a few friends. 
From the restaurant where they first spoke of 
it, this news quickly spread through the coun- 
try. 

Father Will, however, who was attending to 
some businessat the magistrate’s, knew nothing 
of all that was passing, so nearly concerning 
himself and Catharine. The latter had gone 
to Caen to take a piece of lace which she had 
finished, and receive the pay for it. They both 
returned quite late to the Clos-Pommier, re- 
tiring to rest without learning anything of the 
matter. 

Such quiet repose was far from reigning over 
the Hennebant’s household. The old farmer’s 
indignation, so long controlled, burst out when 
his son demanded if he had delivered his mes- 
sage to the notary. He broke a second pipe 
under his feet. 

“Yes, I did,’ said he, “‘but I have an idea 
that I will refuse my consent.” 

“f am of age,” said Pacéme, coldly. “We 
will count up ail that belongs to me from my 
mother, and I will establish myself else- 
where.” 

Farmer Hennebant met his son’s cold, me- 
tallic look, sustaining it for a moment, like a 
wrestler measuring his adversary’s strength, 
then lowered his eyes. 

“So be it,” he said ; “you can marry her.” 

The idea of a separation, which he knew his 
son was capable of executing without the 
slightest hesitation, conquered him. Hesmoth- 
ered his anger during the night, maintaining a 
strict silence on the subject whem he rose in 
the morning. 


II. 


Tae following day was Sunday. On this 
day Father Will always made a complete toilet, 
shaving himself, ete. This day’s work accom- 
plished, he appeared fn the village, where he 
occasionally played a game of piquet. Catha- 








rine attended early mass ; then employed her- 
self, as Pacdme knew, in arranging the house, 


in'a state of incomparable neatness. She urged 
her father to go out, under the pretext that he 
threw everything into confusion again, slip- 
ping some money in his pocket, telling him to 
go and amuse himself with his old friends. 

About noon on this particular Sunday, while 
Catharine was clearing out her drawers ard 
rubbing up the furniture, Father Will neatly 
dressed and freshly shaven, wearing a fine 
snowy white shirt, and a well-brushed coat, 
presented himself at Mathieu Leblanc’s res- 
taurant, the best in Varaville. Farmer Hen- 
nebant was standing at the door, surrounded 
by the village notables, conversing gayly with 
them. As soon as he perceived the guard, he 
beckoned to him. 

“Ha! Father Will, come up here! I wish to 
speak to you,” he called out. The guard ad- 
vanced several steps. Farmer Hennebant 
looked down on him from his standing place. 
“‘What would you say to having a fine piece 
of beef every Sunday, with a glass of wine 
and a cutlet every morning for breakfast?” he 
inquired. 

“Bh! eh!” answered Father Will, ‘have I 
fallen heir to my uncle’s property, who lived 
in the isles? Is he dead?” 

“How? what? Does he not know about 
it?’’ exclaimed the bystanders. 

“What should I know about?’ said Father 
Will. ‘I passed yesterday at Dozuli, where I 
entered a legal process against three poachers 
that I caught snaring game in the woods be- 
longing to Ferme-Rouge. After that, I went 
to bed. Well, what is it? whatis it?” he de- 
manded of Farmer Hennebant. 

“Ah!” said the latter, “‘it is a sudden stroke 
of good luck,-from the devil, if you can expect 
such from him. No need to try, you can never 
guess. At first I was greatly opposed to it, 
because I had formed other plans ; but-since it 
is my son’s wish, receive it, and jump for joy. 
Your Catharine will be my daughter-in-law on 
All-Saints’ day.” 

Father Will turned quite pale. 
you mean ?’’ he cried. 

Those around him began to laugh. 

“See the effect it produces on him! 
trembling all over,’”’ said one. 

“‘T have told you the truth,” replied Farmer 
Hennebant. ‘“ Pacéme wishes it. You must 
thank him for it.’’ 

** Does Catharine know of this ?’’ demanded 
Father Wili, looking uneasy. 

“No more than you did just now.” 

The old guard’s face suddenly grew singu- 
Ixrly grave. 

“ Since it is true, and you seriously think of 
marrying my Catharine to your son, according 
to my opinion, the first step to take in the mat- 
ter was to ask her father’s consent.”’ 

‘‘Wherefore?”” said Farmer Hennebant. 


“What do 
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“From the moment that Pacéme desired her 
for a wife, that was taken for granted. What 
girl in the country, or even throughout the 
province, wonld not be fortunate in marrying 
him? He has his mother’s property—quite a 


nice fortune—without counting mine, which | 


he will inherit some day. Then the notary 
has been spoken to, and the contract will be 
signed in three days.’”’ , 

‘No, you are entirely mistaken. I tell you 
frankly this marriage can never take place.’’ 

A thunderbolt could not have produced a 
more astonishing effect on those grouped about 
the door. A general exclamation ran through 
the whole audience. Farmer Hennebant’s 
pipe fell from his mouth—his Sunday pipe— 
into the sea-foam. 

“Quick! what are you saying?’’ he ex- 
claimed, at last. ‘I have certainly misunder- 
stood you?” 

““No,”’ seriously repeated Father Will; “I 
mean what ILsay. Honorable and unexpected 
as an alliance with you may be to us, I refuse 
it.’’ 

With this denial, the old man turned on his 
heels and walked out of the village with a firm 
step, without even dragging his left leg as 
usual. ‘ 

Every eye was turned on Farmer Hennebant. 
He stood as though paralyzed, looking after 
Father Will’s retreating figure. His face ex- 
pressed complete astonishment, and such great 
wrath, that the loungers around began to 
laugh. 

** Adieu to the wedding! The violins are 
dismissed !’’ said a witness of the scene. 

If Farmer Hennebant had not been as hard 
and dry as a post, he was still too rich not to 
be detested by the many who had dealings 
with him. The laugh quickly became conta- 
gious, gaining supporters all through the as- 
sembly. 

“Good! You have invited me tothe ban- 
quet ; one diner will not ruin you,” said a 
rustic. 

**Well, neighbor, do not fail to send me all 
the wedaing cake that is left,’’ said another. 

Each one launched his bon mot, glad of the 
opportunity. Farmer Hennebant became pur- 
ple with rage. 

You will all pay for this!’ said he, fu- 
riously. 

He descended the steps and left the village 
to seek for hisson. Pacéme had gone to Troan 
to attend a horse sale. On his return he found 
his father smoking, and walking up and down 
with hasty steps, before the inclosure gate. A 
cloud of smoke whirled around his bare head. 
His face strongly resembled a red peony. 

“Ah, it is you at last!’ he exclaimed. “I 
thought you were never coming. I have sur- 
prising news to tell you.” 

““What is it?” demanded Pacdme. 
the fallow cattle dead ?” 


* Are 


| “Oh, he talks about cattle! I would give 
| away four just like them rather than had this 
| happen.” 

| “What is it then?” added Pac6me, alarmed 
| now. 

| “Your marriage contract is to no purpose.” 
| Then he related the history of his interview 
with Father Will. ‘ All the neighbors laughed 
so loud that their hateful mirth resounded ‘all 
through the village. Such humiliation for 
me!”’ 

Farmer Hennebant took advantage of: his 
son’s silence to reconcile himself somewhat to 
his public discomfiture. If his personal vanity 
were wounded by this unlooked for refusal, 





froth a man so far beneath him, he could not 
| but feel a degree of satisfaction at the thought 
| of this projected union being abandoned, proba- 
| bly forever. With this object in view, he ex- 
| aggerated his indignation, hoping to excite 
| Pacdme to agree with himself in renouncing 
| all further efforts towards accomplishing this 
marriage, and to turn his attention in-another 
direction. He even slipped in his tirade, acci- 
dentally, as it were, a marriageable young 
lady’s name, which had as much influence on 
Pacéme as honey on wormwood. 

Pacéme listened to his father with frownhg 
eyes. 

‘*So he has refused decidedly to give his 
daughter to me?’’ he said, without noticing 
the rest. 

“Very decidedly.” 

‘“‘ Although he knows we hold a note against 
him.” 

**What a fool! 
too.”” 

Pacéme reflected a moment ; then, stamping 
his foot on the ground, “ There is a love affair 
behind all this ; I will find it out,’’ he resumed. 

He spoke not a single word more to his 
father during the evening; but, drinking a 
pitcher of cider, he went out to walk on the 
down. He was wrought up to a state of terri- 
ble fury. 

“Perhaps he does not know that I am Pa- 
eéme. Pah, old Father Will! I am resolved 
to marry Catharine, and no one but myself 
shall have her,’’ he exclaimed. 

He strode up and down until midnight ; then 
retiring to his bed, he passed the intervening 
time till daybreak in restless and weary slum- 
ber. At the first peep of day, he saddled his 
horse and rdde away to make a purchase, with- 
out speaking to his father in reference to the 
events of the previous day. 

Farmer Hennebant watched him out of the 
corner of his eye, shaking his head. 

“If I were in Father Will’s position, I would 
quake,”’ he murmured. 

For a week PacOme never mentioned Catha- 
rine’s name to his father ; but Farmer Henne- 
bant knew right well fhat he was thinking 
| about her all that time. One morning, after that 
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period had elapsed, Pacéme finishing his three 
or four cups of coffee, without which a good 
Normandy dinner is never complete, placed 
his hand on his father’s arm. 

“Well! I guessed right,’’ he said. 

‘*She has a lover, then?’ answered Farmer 
Hennebant, who had forgotten nothing. 

“Yes; he is a fisherman living in Lower Ca- 
bourg. His name is Jean Simon.” 

“Jean Simon!” answered Farmer Henne- 
bant; “wait a minute. Is he not the sailor 
who had a fall while on board of a frigate, and 
who was promised his discharge ?”’ 

‘The very same.” 

‘** Are you sure that Catharine loves him ?’’ 

“‘Servais told meso. Jean Simon sailed in 
the same vessel with Fulgence. It appears there 
isan agreement between them. Catharine only 
delays their marriage until Simon is discharged 
from service.” , 

Farmer Hennebant lighted his pipe. ‘“ What 
will you do?” he asked. 

“T! I will wait also; Catharine and Simon 
are not in church yet.” 

Farmer Hennebant saw all his hopes vanish- 
ing like smoke in a clear sky, but testified no 
appearance of the disappointment he felt. 

“That would be no obstacle,” he resumed, 
‘*but the Sunday’s humiliation—a public refu- 
sal! Itseemsas though I shall forever hear the 
sound of that hateful laugh ringing in my ears.” 

Pacdme struck the table with the palm of 
hishand. “1 have not forgotten it, as Father 
Will will soon find out!’’ said he. 

He rose up and made two or three turns 
through the room. Farmer Hennebant, seated 
by a blazing fire of old planks, puffed forth the 
tobacco smoke from his favorite corner. 

‘* How many years is it since Father Will has 
renewed the note which we hold against him?” 
resumed Pacéme, without stopping in his walk. 

“Tt was four years the fifteenth of last month.” 

** And it falls due?’ 

“The thirtieth of this month, and he has 
failed to pay the interest due already three 
weeks.” 

Pacéme continued his walk while speaking. 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘you must write immediately 
to your bailiff at Dozule, and order him to com- 
mence the proceedings. Father Will will see 
that he cannot trifle with us with impunity.” 

Farmer Hennebant took from a drawer a pen 
and a sheet of paper. ‘‘To-morrow the bill 
will be made out, then the proceedings can be 
carried on quickly,’’ added Father Hennebant ; 
‘*now, for it is best to prepare for all emergen- 
cies, if Father Will yields, what will you do?” 

“‘T will marry Catharine.” 

“You love her, then!’’ demanded Farmer 
Hennebant, looking his son full in the face. 

Pacéme blushed at first, and turned away his 
eyes, as though he experienced a secret shame 
at making an avowal of his sentiments. Then 
recovering. 
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“Well! yes I love her,”’ he said. 

“Good! said Farmer Hennebant ; “I loved 
your mother also, but she possessed fully ten 
thousand crowns when I married her.”’ 

“If you only knew how much that deterred 
me,” said Pacéme, who walked with long 
strides through the room. ‘I have made every 
effort not to think of her, but when I remem- 
ber that another can have her, the blood boils 
in my veins.” 

Farmer Hennebant smiled. ‘That is the 
reason why you praised her good qualities so 
highly? Goodness gracious! she possesses 
enough for four husbands.’’ 

Pacéme stamped his foot. ‘I have hardly 
dared to own it to myself—do not jeer at me, 
now that I confess all to you. Since I have 
known that she loves another, a word throws 
me into a passion.” 

The information given to Pacéme by Servais 
was quite true. Catharine and Simon had not 
been thrown so closely together without form- 
ing a mutual attachment for each other, which 
was earnestly favored by Father Will ; he wish- 
ing nothing more than to see them united as 
soon as possible; but Catharine delayed their 
wedding day until Jean Simon should receive 
his full discharge. 

It is not that I love you less than you love 
me,”’ she said to him one day; ‘‘ but I have my 
poor brother’s death ever present in my me- 
mory. If God sends children to us I do not 
wish them to have a father on the ocean. When 
Iam certain of keeping you always we will be 
married, and my whole heart will be devoted 
to you.” 

Jean Simon insisted no longer, and Father 
Will, who acknowledged that his daughter was 
right in all things, could not urge her. 

Servais did not know that Fulgence, shortly 
before his sudden death, had written a few lines 
to his father, clearly pointing out the sailor who 
was always so kind and friendly towards him, 
as a suitable husband for his sister. ‘If my 
sister takes him-for a husband, she will be 
happy,” he wrote at the end; “‘she can find no 
worthier man.” 

This wish was sufficient to withhold Father 
Will’s consent to Catharine’s marriage with 
any one but Jean Simon, and these last words. 
coming, as though from Fulgence’s deathbed, 
were an indubitable order to the father. No. 
earthly power could have made him forsake 
his determination. He felt as if a voice had 
spoken to him from heaven. 

The easy familiarity existing between Catha- 
rine and Simon had deceived Pacéme as to the 
ties which bound them together. He was not 
ignorant of Father Will’s great friendship for 
Simon ; if Catharine then loved Jean, nothing 
opposed their marriage ; he had been deceived 
along time. The discovery of this truth exas- 
perated him. By a singular turn of mind, he 
concluded they had purposely made a dupe of 
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him ; thinking thus, he determined to carry out 
his resolution, notwithstanding all obstacles 
placed in the way. 

There was a long, serious talk at the Clos- 
Pommier after Farmer Hennebant’s undesired 
communieation to Father Will before Mathieu 
Leblane’s restaurant. Catharine of course 
thought her father perfectly right; she even 
felt a slight resentment towards the handsome 
Pacdme, who could very easily have inquired 
if his courtship were agreeable to her. 

The education which she had received at Li- 
sieux had developed those delicate suscepti- 
bilities within her, which were still further 
augmented by the elevation of a heart natu- 
rally proud. 

“Tf I had felt any love for him, it would 
have been all wasted; lost without any re- 
turn,’’ she murmured. 

Some days after PacOme met Father Will on 
the road leading to the village. The guard 
seeking to avoid him, jumped on to a slope, 
and catching up a stick, devoted his attention 
to some children stripping a distant apple-tree. 

‘‘Ha! Father Will, do you remember that we 
hold your note, which falls due ina few days?” 
Pacdme called out. 

** Yes, indeed !’’ answered Father Will. 

‘Prepare yourself to pay it,’’ continued Pa- 
céme. 

“T wish I could; but unfortunately money is 
scarce at the Clos-Pommier.’’ 

“That is your business. I forewarn you that 
my father and myself must have this sum; if 
you do not settle with us as soon as this pay- 
ment falls due, we can turn you out of the 
Clos-Pommier, Father Will.”’ 

The guard looked at Pacdme, and understood 
from whence-this act proceeded. 

“Well, you will put us out then,’’ he said. 
And turning away, continued his walk to the 
village. 

Father Will said nothing to Catharine of this 
meeting, thinking there was still plenty of time 
to inform her of it. Two or three times he had 
succeeded in concealing the legal notices de- 
livered at the Clos-Pommier; but one morning 
such a document fell into Catharine’s hands ; 
she read the bad writing with considerable diffi- 
culty, and understood at last that it was a noti- 
fication of a prosecution against her father, and 
a seizure of the Clos-Pommier. She felt com- 
pletely overwhelmed. 

The moment her father appeared, she pre- 
sented it to him. 

“Ah, you know all about it,”’ he said. 

“Why did you not tell me?’ demanded 
Catharine. 

“You could do nothing—what good could it 
do? only prevent your sleep.” 

‘Oh! such nights you must have passed !’’ 
eried Catharine, throwing her arms about her 
father’s neck, Fer eyes moist with tears. 

‘Not so bad as you think. At my age it is 





possible to bear anything. To youth, grief 
seems difficult to overcome ; but in old age it is 
laid away in the deepest corner of the heart— 
soon entirely forgotten.’’ 

Catharine turned the stamped paper over 
and over again between her fingers. 

“‘ This is all very sudden,” she added. ‘“ Far- 
mer Hennebant has not pressed the payment for 
four years. Do not hide anything from me.” 

Father Will became confused ; prevarication 
was foreign to his nature, and he was forced to 
confess all to his daughter. She perceived 
quickly that he thought with herself, that this 
sudden haste, and extreme severity in carrying 
out the law, was only caused by the public re- 
fusal, witnessed. by so many, before Mathieu 
Leblanc’s restaurant. 

This discovery made a strong impression on 
her, though she would not permit her father to 
see it. She was unable to sleep at night or 
rest contented during the day. Her love for 
Jean Simon would probably deprive her father 
of the shelter under which he was accustomed to 
live, and where he expected to pass his old age 
quietly and peacefully away until called to 
meet his treasures, where he should find per- 
fect rest and peace. 

Such an extremity as this had never occurred 
to Catharine; she thought of it unceasingly, 
finding it impossible to accustom herself to the 
bare idea of it. It pressed like a leaden weight 
on her heart. 

The proceedings, however, were still con- 
tinued, as had been ordered. A rumor spread 
throughout the country that the Clos-Pommier 
was to be put up at public auction by the sheriff. 
Some persons spoke about it to the old guard, 
who merely admitted it, saying nothing fur- 
ther on the subject. 

After the letter written by Farmer Henne- 
bant to the bailiff, the former had studiously 
avoided Father Will, but each day Pacdme did 
not fail to inquire if any one from the Clos- 
Pommier had come up to the Varaville farm. 
Farmer Hennebant shook his head in token of 
refusal, and Pacdme applied his whip-lash to 
the first anima! coming within his reach. 

‘Since they are like a stump I will be like a 
hammer,”’ he said. 

One morning, while on horseback, and trot- 
ting very fast, Pacdme reached a turn in the 
road, where he came within a hair’s-breadth of 
throwing Catharine down—who was walking 
towards him—and trampling her under his 
horse’s feet. 

The young girl uttered a low cry; Pacdme 
sprang to the ground. 

* Have I hurt you ?” said he. 

‘*No,”’ coolly responded Catharine ; “though 
you nearly rode over my body, you came far 
nearer to my life the other day by your legal 
proceedings against my father.” 

Pacéme, without answering, pretended to 
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“Can it be possible you have such a bad 
heart ?”’ added Catharine. 

Pacéme rudely grasped Catharine’sarm. ‘It 
depends on you to make it better,” he said. 
Then he mounted his pony, setting off at a 
furious gallop. 


IV. 

THE day came on which Father Will received 
a final notification that, in default of payment, 
the seizure would be prosecuted immediately. 
Jean Simon was present when the fatal docu- 
ment was read. The old guard affected to 
laugh. 

‘“Nothing in our hands, nothing in our 
pockets,”’ said he ; ‘‘in the mean time, suppose 
we dine.”’ 

Catharine silently prepared their meal ; she 
and Simon exchanging glances. Father Will 
descended to the cellar, returning with two 
bottles of excellent cider. 

**T do not intend Farmer Hennebant shall 
drink this,’’ he said, laughing. 

Catharine had placed a few walnuts on the 
table, and a galette (acake peculiar to France). 
During the dessert, Father Will sang a song 
of his youth, but his forced gayety was too 
apparent not to be noticed by Catharine, ren- 
dering her very sad. When the cloth was re- 
moved, Father Will turned towards the door, 
closed on Fulgence’s room. 

‘Let us submit,’’ he added. 
all within there.’’ 

He sighed sadly, entering the chamber. 

‘Follow him,” said Catharine to Jean Simon, 
who rose to do so; but Father Will sent him 
back again. 

“We will not speak of my son to-night,” 
said he; “go talk to the little one.”’ 

Jean Simon approached Catharine, and seated 
himself near her. Just as he was about to 
speak, he heard, through the half open door of 
the next room, the creaking of the old chest 
containing Fulgence’s effects. Father Will 
was slowly raising the lid. Catharine and 
Jean exchanged glances again, full of emotion. 

“Oh, my poor father! What will he not 
suffer when it becomes necessary to take a 
final leave of that room?’’? murmured Catha- 
rine, signing to Jean to be silent and listen. 

Father Will was surrounded by those sacred 
objects left by his adored son. He looked at 
them all silently, one after the other. A 
thousand memories crowded around them, re- 
calling the infancy and youth of this dear la- 
mented one, and affecting him with a nervous 
trembling while holding them in his hands. 
This inspection compicted, Father Will applied 
himself to the sorrowful task of arranging all 
for transportation. A few pictures in walnut 
frames were hanging egainst the walls, and at 
the foot of the bed an image of the Virgin and 


‘‘T must arrange 








a crucifix were placed, over which hung a 
branch of dried box-wood. This branch had 
not been removed since the last Easter festival, 
at which Fulgence assisted during his last 
visit home, and on that day the whole family 
had dined together at the Clos-Pommier. 

Father Will closed his eyes. He had already 
taken down the engravings, but could not find 
sufficient courage to remove the crucifix and 
the image of the Virgin, which had kept silent 
watch over that solitary chamber so long. He 
reached out his hand to take it. It fell to his 
side again as though paralyzed. 

“Ah, well!’ said he, ‘‘I will leave them till 
the very last.”’ 

Hie remained immovable in the middle of the 
rooin, looking all around him. The bare walls 
chilled him to the heart. Where would he, 
henceforth, suspend these objects, with which 
Fulgence had been delighted to decorate these 
walls? The large chest was almost full, sit- 
ting near the cradle in which Catharine had 
slept after her lost brother. The bureau 
drawers were empty, stripped of the trinkets 
won by Fulgence at some happy festivals to 
which Father Will had so often taken him. 

“This is childish,” he said; ‘it must be 
finished.’’ 
¢ Ile rose up and resolutely took the crucifix, 
scarcely getting it in his hands, when he fell 
back sobbing into his chair. At this sound, 
Catharine’s heart jumped. She entered thie 
ehamber with one bound, and found her father 
pressing the crucifix to his lips and shedding 
scalding tears. Catharine took her father’s 
head in her arm, weeping with him. 

“It will soon be over, little one; it will soon 
be over,’’ repeated Father Will. But at the 
sight of the crucifix given to Fulgence by his 
poor wife, “It will last longer than I,’’ he 
added. Ile could not continue; sobs stopped 
his utterance. 

Jean Simon turned his face towards the 
wall. Hechoked also. Fora moment nothing 
was heard but the sobs of father and daughter, 
mingled with kisses. Catharine was the first 
to recover her self-possession. 

‘This is an unhappy hour for us all,’’ said 
she. ‘We must pray to God to sustain us un- 
der it.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Father Will, ‘‘God will sustain 
us.”’ 

His hands were still firmly clasped around 
the crucifix. 

‘And then who knows?” said Jean, sud- 
denly. ‘There are still three days left, and 
many changes may take place in that time. 
Perhaps you will not leave the house after all, 
Father Will.’ 

‘Oh, if the good God would only grant it!”’ 
cried the old guard, joining his hands to- 
gether. 

Simon took his old friend gently by his arm 
and led him back into the dining-room. Catha- 
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rine closed the door of Fulgence’s room behind 
hem. 

“*Now,” said Simon, “I will bid you both 
good-by! You require rest. 1 have an idea 
that the weather will change to-night, and it 
is necessary for me to return to Cabourg.”’ 

He was scarely outside of the Clos-Pommier 
when, instead of taking the road to Cabourg, 
he hastened towards Varaville, and walked 
directly up to Farmer Hennebant’s door, at 
which he knocked. The colleague, who was 
smoking his pipe in his favorite corner, ap- 
peared extremely astonished at the sight of 
Simon. 

“Ts Pacdme at home?’ demanded the fisher- 
man. 

‘‘No,” answered Farmer Hennebant ; ‘‘ but 
if you wish to leave any word’’— 

‘Oh, certainly! I am Jean Simon, Catha- 
rine’s betrothed. I have just left the Clos- 
Pommnier. 

** Ah!’ said Farmer Hennebant, who listened 
eagerly. 

“It is absolutely necessary for you to stop 
the proceedings. The thought of leaving this 
house, in which Fulgence was born, is breaking 
that poor old man’s heart. It will certainly 
kill him.” 

“I am very sorry for it. Father Will is am 
honest old man, although rather proud for a 
debtor, who cannot always pay when due. Bat | 
if we stop the process, what will we gain by it?”” 

“Do you not understand me? I tell you I 
am Jean Simon! Let Father Will remain in 
possession of the Clos-Pommier, and I promise 
to renounce Catharine.”’ 

‘““Ah! ah!” said Farmer Hennebant, taking 
the pipe out of his mouth. 

‘*And further, I will engage that Catharine 
shall think of me no longer, but take Monsieur 
Pacéme for her husband.” 

While pronouncing these last words, Simon's 
voice trembled slightly. 

‘And you ?”’ demanded Farmer Hennebant. 

“x will sail again; and I will travel 
around so much, that very little will be seen 
of me.” 

Notwithstanding the kind of armor which 
money and vanity had formed around Farmer 
Hennebant’s heart, he was touched by this 
noble, unselfish devotion. 

““You love Catharine though?” said he. 

“Do I love her? God knows how much!’’ 
cried Simon. He passed the back of his hand 
over his eyes. “On these conditions,” he re- 
sumed, “will you promise me to cease all 
proceedings ?’’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Farmer Hennebant. Then gain- 
ing a slight victory over self, ‘‘And more 
still,’’ he said, “‘I will give you twenty crowns 
the day you set sail.”’ 

Simon straightened himself up. ‘‘ Thanks!” 
said he; “Iaminno need. The promise suf- 
fices me.” 





Farmer Hennebant looked at him in mute 
astonishment as he walked out. 

“He does not belong to their family, this 
Jean Simon, yet he is very much like them,’’ 
said he. He took a live coal from the hearth 
to re-light his pipe, which had gone out. 
‘‘With such dignity, one cannot go very far,”’ 
murmured he ; and he stretched out his feet on 
the andirons. 

Pacdme’s return awoke Farmer Hennebant 
from a profound slumber. In a few words he 
acquainted his son with the important facts of 
the interview between Simon and himself. 
**Be satisfied now,”’ said he, finishing. 

“Hum!” said Pacdme, ‘Jean Simon is not 
Catharine.’’ 

Whilst the father and son were conversing to- 
gether, Simon had informed Catharine through 
a messenger that he would wait for her the 
following morning on the downs, at a place 
which he designated to her. He was there 
himself before daylight. As soon as Catharine 
appeared, Simon ran toward her. The weather 
was damp and eold; a low wind blowing the 
sea-fog inland, half hid the contour of the 
downs. Catharine’s face showed plainly what 
an anxious night she had passed. 

“Why did you send for me to come here, 
instead of coming yourself to our house ?’’ she 
said. 

‘Because I did not wish to have my deter- 
mination altered, especially by Father Will. 
What I have to say to you is very important,” 
answered Simon. He led Catharine to a por- 
tion of the downs sheltered from the winds, 
seating her on some dried turf. ‘* You saw the 
state Father Will was in last evening?” he 
added. 

‘* My eyes were never closed all night,” an- 
swered Catharine. ‘‘ He walked up and down 
his room half the night. Sometimes he sighed 
so long and sadly as almost to break my 
heart.”’ 

‘““When I heard him weep so violently, and 
saw him so grievously afflicted at the idea of 
leaving the Clos-Pommier, and especially that 
chamber in which one might say his very life 
is inelosed, I asked myself seriously if I had 
any right to make him suffer thus. A voice 
within answered that it was my duty to make 
this sacrifice, and go away. Your great ten- 
derness for me is the innocent cause of all this 
misfortune.’’ 

“Oh!” said Catharine, ‘‘if he only perse- 
cuted me, I would not experience half the un- 
happiness which he makes me feel now.”’ 

“Yes, but he persecutes your father. Where 
will this poor old man go, if they chase him 
from his house? Habits at his age are very 
strong; they flow with the blood—are almost 
the life of the body. It may kill him to move 
away from there.’’ 

** Ah! I fear it will be so,’”’ said Catharine, 
burying her face in her handkerchief. 
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‘Then you will pardon me for what I have 
done. I was like a lunatic when I left the 
Clos-Pommier yesterday. I went directly to 
Farmer Hennebant’s ; an unseen hand seemed 
to urge me on.”’” In a few moments he added, 
“T have obtained a cessation of all proceed- 
ings.”’ 

“‘Oh, my dear Jean! at what a cost?’ cried 
Catharine, throwing her arms around his neck. 

Tears filled their eyes. Grief silenced them 
for a moment. 

‘‘ Nothing can prevent me from loving you 
with my whole heart,’’ said Simon, tenderly. 
“But Father Will has always treated me likea 
son. It is only right for me to do something 
in return for his happiness.” 

“*T also saw but too plainly it was our duty, 
but I could have done nothing without your 
permission,’”’ answered Catharine. ‘Sinee you 
set me the example, I can be selfish no longer.” 

“Therefore you will go to see Pacéme?”’ 

“T will go,’’ said Catharine. 

Jean hid his face in his hands. ‘“ Ah!” he 
murmured, “is it possible I am going to lose 
you forever?’ 

Catharine took his hands in hers. ‘Do you 
think if it were not for my dear father’s sake, 
I would ever, on any condition, take back my 
promise ?”’ 

ae 

“Then embrace me, and show yourself a 
man. I fearfully suspected what you wished to 
say to me when I received your message. You 
can, at least, think of all those you love, while 
I can enjoy even that privilege no longer.” 

“That is true,” answered Jean; “you are 
perhaps the most unfortunate. You must tell 
Father Will that I have forsaken you for 
another ; then he will not regret me.”’ 

“He will not believe me, and directly will 
go to search for you.” 

‘He will never find me. After this evening 
i will be in—Havre.”’ 

“ Ah!” said Catharine, with a quick, excited 
movement, ‘‘you surely will not offend the 
good God by taking your life ?”’ 

‘No, but there are violent tempests.”’ 

Catharine shuddered. ‘‘Oh, how cold the 
wind is! The sea sounds so mournful here !’’ 
she said. She pressed closer against Jean, 
feeling in the secret depths of her heart that 
she never could leave him, but the thought of 
her father’s sorrow strengthened her failing 
resolution. ‘Listen!’ she said. “In a mo- 
ment we shall have to separate, perhaps for- 
ever. I do not wish to carry away harrowing 
thoughts. My grief is as much as I can bear 
already, without adding to it the thought of a 
greater one, which might happen to me. O 
Jean !’’ she continued, “when you are in any 
danger, will you think of me? that your life 
is ever precious to me ?’’ 

‘*T solemnly promise you,”’ said Jean, strug- 
gling with his better nature. 





Catharine rose up. 

** Must we part so soon ?”’ said Jean. 

Without answering, Catharine embraced him 
so tenderly several times, as to leave no doubt 
of the searching agony she was undergoing. 
Then escaping from his arms, she began to run. 
Jean took a step to follow her, then stopped. 

When Catharine reached the path leading 
away from the downs, she turned towards 
Jean, making a last farewell sign to him with 
her hand. He was strongly impelled to rush 
after her; she passed the side of a hillock, and 
he saw her no longer. 

“Ah, it is over!” said Jean, ‘all joy and 
happiness have forsaken me.”’ 

The same morning, at breakfast, Father Will 
asked his daughter if she had seen Sion since 
the previous night. 

“Yes, a few moments this morning,’’ said 
she. 

“You should have brought him back with 
you; I was a little weak yesterday; 1 would 
like him to see that I am so no longer.”’ 

“He thinks perfectly right about it,’’ an- 
swered Catharine. 

“Poor Jean was quite upset—his heart is like 
Fulgence’s. You will be happy with him.’ 

Catharine went to the window, and opened 
it quite wide. 

“Are you warm?” asked Father Will; ‘‘it 
seems to me, on the contrary, to be very cold. 

“*T have a little fever perhaps.” 

Father Will looked at her. “ Yes, indeed, 
your eyes have dark rings around them; you 
did not sleep last night.” 

‘*Not much—your unhappiness is a terrible 
blow to me.”’ 

“Tt shall not happen again,’’ answered the 
old guard ; “you do not condemn me for it?’ 

*“Condemn you! Oh, no! God knows I 
would throw myself into the fire for you!” 
cried Catharine, embracing him. 

‘* Yes, truly you are a good daughter. But 
who knows’’—as Jean says—‘‘all will change 
perhaps. Some day we will be quite happy 
again.” 

Catharine went hastily out; she feared she 
would betray all by remaining a moment 
longer. 

About noon she proceeded toward Farmer 
Hennebant’s house. Her eyes were quite red 
and full of restrained tears, needing only one 
sympathetic word to cause their overflow. On 
reaching the church she entered it; throwing 
herself on her knees in a retired corner, she re- 
mained there in prayer for an hour ; the fulness 
of her heart surging up in agonizing prayer to 
God for comfort and resolution to carry out 
her dreaded task. Then rising, she left the 
church with a firm step and a breaking heart. 
Coming within sight of the inclosure-gate, her 
courage failed for an instant. With an effort 
she regained it as soon. 

A farm servant, who was currying a horse 
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under a shed, informed her that Pacédme was 
out. 

“Ah!” thought Catharine, “‘ I must not post- 
pone it, I must finish it now.” 

“I believe that Monsieur Pac6éme is in the 
pasture lands by the side of the river,” added 
the boy, while Catharine remained standing 
before him. ‘‘ Perhaps if mam’selle wishes to 
see—in a quarter of an hour he will perhaps be 
here.”’ 

“Thank you!” said Catharine, walking away. 
Within a hundred steps of the farm Catharine 
met Farmer Hennebant walking along a mead- 
ow. ‘I was looking for you,”’ she said, firmly. 

‘Ah, well! behold me,’’ answered Farmer 
Hennebant. ‘ What can I do for you?” 

“Thave altered my mind ; Simon has already 
spoken to you of it. I have decided to marry 
Monsieur Pacdme.” 

“You know the old proverb—‘ better late 
than never?’ Then it suits me very well; I 
bear no resentment towards Father Will, and 
I wish him no evil, although we have been the 
laughing stock of the province.’’ 

PacOme suddenly appeared while he was 
speaking. At the sight of Catharine he grew 
pale, while Catharine was chilled to her very 
heart. The conversation which had taken 
place that morning on the downs occurred im- 
mediately to her. 

**Oh, poor Simon !’’ she murmured. 

Farmer Hennebant struck his son on the 
shoulder. ‘Here is Catharine,’’ said he, “she 
has reflected, and now behold her; she asks 
nothing better than to have you fora husband.” 

““T only add one condition,” said Catharine, 
‘that you will show the same consideration 
towards my father as your own.” 

“Wherefore can you not trust me?” an- 
swered Pacdme. ‘‘ Do you not remember what 
I told you the other day ?’’ 

Catharine trembled like an aspen-leaf; in 
her fear of sinking to the ground she stepped 
back against a walnut-tree for support. 

* Now give him your hand asa sign of agree- 
ment,” said Farmer Hennebant. 

Catharine, more dead than alive, laid her 
hand in Pacdme’s. As he was drawing a ring 
off his own finger to place it on Catharine's, 
Father Will appeared on the opposite side of 
the road. 

“Th, eh!’ said he, looking at his daughter 
and Pacdme, “since when has it become the 
custom to form betrothals without the father’s 
consent ?” 

Pacdme let Catharine’s hand slip away. 
“What do you mean?” he cried, hastily. 

“Take back your ring, nothing more,’ re- 
plied Father Will. He seized his daughter by 
herarm. “ You! Did you come here for such 
a purpose ?”’ cried the old guard, in amazement. 

Pacéme grew white with anger. “Take 
eare, guard !’’ he exclaimed, “if you drive me 
to the last extremity.” 





“Well, what then?” replied Father Will ; 
**yvou will turn me out of the Clos-Pommier— 
that is agreed upon.’’ He hastened his daugh- 
ter away with long strides. 

Pacéme shook his clenched hands at him. 
* Ah! is it to be so?” said he; ‘‘very well! I 
will run a plough over the very house.’’ 

Father Will walked some distance in perfect 
silence. Catharine following him with a droop- 
ing head anda sinking heart ; yet still thankful 
for this sudden deliverance. 

When a hundred steps from the field in which 
he had met his daughter and Pacéme, he stop- 
ped short. ‘* How could you forget all you owe 
Simon ?”’ said he. 

**Simon permitted it,’? answered Catharine. 

“And your heart, what does it say?’’ re- 
sumed the guard. ‘‘ Well!’ he continued, after 
a moment’s silence, “you do not answer. I 
understand all.’ 

“What are you going to do now?” said 
Catharine. 

“Well! poor we are, and poor we will re- 
main.’”’ He kissed Catharine, and continued his 
walk back to the Clos-Pommier. ‘‘ This is the 
reason why your eyes were so red this morn- 
ing,” he added. ‘I am resolved to weep no 
more, since it makes you so unhappy. 1 did 
not control myself enough before you ; I cannot 
blame myself too much for it.’’ 

“Oh, no, my father! do not speak thus, all 
is finally arranged between Simon and myself; 
what difference need it make to you?” 

“Tt makes this difference, that I have not an 
executioner’s heart. I was on top of a hilla 
short time since. Isaw Simon, who was taking 
advantage of the tide to descend the river; the 
wind blew; I called him. The wind carried 
the sound of my voice towards him, but he pre- 
tended not to hear me. As soon as he reached 
the open sea, he steered towards the north, 
which appeared very singular to me. I pro- 
ceeded, however, to attend to my business— 
that of notifying a neighbor of the ruin his 
eattle had caused to an inclosure, when I saw 
you in the direction of Varaville. You were 
coming out of the church and walked towards 
the Hennebants’ house. I continued on my 
way, then suddenly altered my mind. It is a 
plot, I said to myself, a secret plot relating to 
the seizure. I retraced my steps immediately. 
Very soon I saw you in conference with the 
father. Oh, my poor daughter! am I already 
cried out, that she should come up here to ask 
for delay? I tried to run, but if my eyes are 
sharp, my limbs are very slow. Pacdme ar- 
rived before me. In two minutes more his ring 
would have been on your finger. O God! you 
his wife! I could never be reconciled to it. 


We are ruined, it is true; but the Hennebants 
are nothing but usurers.”’ 

“Tam far from condemning you for it, my 
dear father, but the sacrifice was made,”’ said 
Catharine. , 








SLIGHTS. 








The following morning, the first thing, they 
found a yellow bill pasted up against the in- 
closure gate. The public auction sale was 
announced to take place on the following day ; 


prosecuted by Master Pelaroir, in favor of | 


Monsieur Isidore Hennebant, proprietor. 
(Conclusion next month.) 


> 
OUT IN THE ORCHARD. 
BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Out in the orchard the apple blooms 
Drifted in rosy showers 
Over the delicate, tender grass 
Which grew in the shaded bowers. 
Merrily floated the robin’s song 
Out on the pure spring air; 
Cool was the touch of the fragrant wind, 
And the skies were clear and fair. 


Under the swaying orchard-bouglis, 
Dreaming a day-dream bright, 

A maiden sat, with her fair face bowed 
And,her eyes aglow with light. 

Within the depths of those violet eyes, 
And on her rounded cheek, 

Deepened and faded the tender light 
Of a dream too fair to speak. 


Yesterday morn she was but a child, 
With childish mien and thought; 

Womanhood’s dreams are upon her now— 
How was the magic wrought? 

Yesterday eve when the gloaming fell 
Over the orchard bowers, 

And the air was dewy, and cool, and sweet 
With the breath of the apple-flowers, 


The old, old story of love, sweet love, 
Was whispered in her ear, 

And she heard with feelings of blissful awe 
That were almost kin to fear. 

And now, when the bright spring sunlight falls 
Softly o'er hill and glen, 

She has wandered out to the orchard groves 
To woo the bright dream again. 


Stay, oh, sunshine! oh, bright spring day! 
Linger, oh, dream of love! 

Never was vision on earth more bright, 
So like the glory above. 

Life may caress her so tenderly 
She will scarcely feel its sway, 

She ne’er will know a more blissful dream— 
Never so perfect a day! 


<ttpeden 





HE who commences with certainty will end 
with doubts, but he who is content to begin 
with doubts may end with certainty. 

KNOWLEDGE, economy, and labor are virtues 
of a civilized man ; they form the most durable 
basis of society and the surest spring of indi- 
vidual welfare. Riches, consequently, are the 
fruit of knowledge, economy, and laber, 

Our sight is the most perfect and most de- 
lightful of all our senses ; it fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments. 


| him know that it smarts. 





SLIGHTS. 


THINGS vague and indefinite have often 
greater influence than others which are posi- 
tive and obvious. Among them we may quote 
those shadowy weapons known as slights, as 
possessing a power to wound beyond that held 
by the more definite fact of open quarrel or 
direct insult. With either of the latter you 
have your remedy; against the arrows of the 
former you are helpless. If your friend quar- 
rels with you, you can, if you are so minded, 
pay him back in kind; and a Roland for his 
Oliver is not difficult to be found. If he in- 
sults you, you can demand satisfaction in one 
of many ways; but if he slights you, your only 
course is that of a dignified indifference, cover- 
ing up the wound carefully, and not letting 
If you once wince, 
you are lost; and if you seek to make your 
secret troubles public, and try to put the 
crooked thing straight, you will find your task 
as difficult as spinning ropes out of sea sand, 
or knotting up a ladder out of sunbeams. 
What is your complaint? Your friend slighted 
you. The answer is definite enough. But the 
proof? He left you out of an invitation. 
Granted ; but it was solely because he had not 
room. ‘The largest houses are unelastic, and 
he could not invite everybody. Your chance 
bracketed you with those he was obliged to 
shut out, and no more unkindness was meant 
to you than to many others. You are forced 
to accept the excuse. True or false, it has the 
quality of plausibility in it, and you are made 
to feel ashamed of your petulant selfishness, 
which demanded a special recognition and a 
special act of courtesy, when dozens of common 
friends, with claims as great as your own, who 
were passed over equally with yourself, ac- 
cepted their lot good-temperedly. Neverthe- 
less, you feel in your heart that you were 
slighted ; this more surely if you are a woman ; 
and when the first influence of the specious 
reasonings with which it is sought to reassure 
you has passed off, you go back to your start- 
ing point, and brood over the slight that was 
offered to you. 

Silence is one of the sharpest of all the 
weapons used by the slighter. You speak; 
your friend does not hear you; certainly not, 
until you have spoken twice, and not always 
then, unless your remarks are thrown into the 
form of a question, and that question is ad- 
dressed directly to him. Unless you secure a 
reply by this method, the chances are you will 
have noneatall. Youtalkasifit were in theair, 
and echo alone gives you back an answer ; but, 
if youcomplain? Really, your taciturn friend 
replies, he was not aware you were speaking 
to him. He was occupied with his book or his 
thoughts; she was absorbed in her work, or 
playing with her cat. No matter what the ex- 
cuse, it is sure to come pat and glib; and again 
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you are made to feel over-sensitive, and maybe 
ill-tempered beyond measure, because you felt 
what it was intended you should feel, and 
smarted when you were wounded. Silence, 
again, on the “other side of the way’’ is as 
powerfulandassharp. The person who wishes 
to slight you never says a wounding word, but 
simply never says a word at all, or, at all 
events, not one more than he is obliged. 
Chatty and amusing to every one else, nosooner 
are you alone with him than he sinks into a 
dead dumbuess, which looks as though the 
mildest form of conversation was a feat impos- 
sible to be accomplished with you; but should 
a third person enter, the cloud clears off his 
face with the quickness of magic, and he lets 
off the fireworks of his wit again as brilliantly 
as before. You must be wonderfully pachy- 
dermatous if you do not feel the sting of this 
vague shaft. But then it is so vague! You 
cannot seize it any how, and to make a griev- 
ance of a person not speaking to you as much 
as he or she speaks to A., B., or C., is simply 
to expose yourself to the counter-charge of ill- 
temper, stupidity, not understanding him or 
her so well as A., B., or C., and to the trans- 
formation of the shadowy weapon into a real 
ene. Better put up with the silent slight in 
silent patience than attempt to make matters 
smoother, and end by leaving them rougher 
than when you began. And when one is 
slighted by silence, the only way open to us is 
corresponding taciturnity ; but a good-humored 
taciturnity—a taciturnity that is not sulky 
nor morose, but that simply follows the lead 
as a matter of courtesy, and that will change 
its suit so soon as the “‘elder hand’’ changes 
his. If you are sulky, you strengthen the 
hands of the slighter, and give him a tangible 
point when you have only an intangible one. 
If you are wearisomely insistent— will not 
take a hint, will bore on with your talk—you 
transform him from a slighter whose passive 
impertinence you can ignore, to an active 
enemy who will make your life a burden to 
you so far as he can, and whose insolence you 
must resent; which may not be a bad method, 
under circumstances. Your best way, how- 
ever, of ending the quiet persecution to which 
you are subjected is by good temper and pa- 
tience. As, indeed, these are the best ‘‘cure- 
wounds”’ for all kinds of smarts. 

Women are adepts in the art of slighting, 
and know better than men how to touch the 
sore places with that vague yet dreadful spear 
which no tact ean prevent, and which nothing 
but good temper, outside thickness of skin, can 
blunt. They have the power to make any one 
they take in hand utterly miserable and hu- 
miliated, yet not a soul in the assembly shall 
see where they struck or how they wounded. 
A look, a word, a gesture, or the absence of 
any of these can do it; and a bye-play, as 
shadowy as the mist on the mountain tops, is 





as severe in its effect as if it had been lightning 
and hail. They know exactly how to wound, 
and where their weapon strikes. They can 
slight you when writing down your name on 
their dance card; when introducing this girl 


| and that man together, you standing by with 


claims they loftily ignore. They can slight 
you when complimenting your friend; when 
taking your arm, or when they don’t take it; 


| when speaking to you across the table, or not 


speaking to you; when praising this or con- 
demning that. If you area woman, you are as 
helpless in their hands as ever was Gulliver in 
Lilliput ; and they amuse themselves by stick- 
ing pins into you. If you are a man, they can 
pain you even more keenly; and one of the 
dangers of female association is that of the 
slights which are sure to come when the harder 
takes up the line of making the more sensitive 
unhappy. There are a thousand subtle but 
telling ways by which it can be impressed on 
you that your companion is tired of you. She 
has perhaps found other friends who please 
her fancy better than you have done, and she 
makes you understand that you are in the way, 
and “out of the running” altogether. No 
matter what the ties of friendship that bound 
you together in the past, nor though you stood 
by her gallantly in a dark hour, she breaks 
them asunder by a series of petty slights and 
affronts that cut to the quick, and kill your af- 
fection as surely as a blight of east wind kills 
the young fruit blossoms. Yet you cannot 
take them up and resent them. She makes 
you feel in the way, if she notices you at all, 
and only bearable when she passes you over 
in a silence as absolute as if you were not. 
When she pays you the commonest attention, 
she does it in a way that makes you see she 
feeis it a terrific burden, a horrible nuisance, 
and that she has to exert herself gallantly to 
do her duty, no matter at what cost. But, for 
the most part, she does not give herself the 
trouble; and you are suffered to creep about 
in a state of slighted humility ignored, passed 
over, as something not worth the ‘“‘fash’’ of 
notice. 

To our mind, the state of perpetual and 
shadowy slight is worse than one of occasional 
outbreak. It does not do to live in an atmo- 
sphere of storms, but neither is it pleasant to 
live in one of gloomy brooding which looks as 
if it would break out into a storm at any min- 
ute. If the one shatters, the other stifles ; and, 
failing the quiet sunshine, failing the haleyon 
days of rest and peace, it is better to havea 
stretch of clear weather by a temporary explo- 
sion, and go on again till the gloom deepens to 
its unbearable point, than to wander forever 
in a fog which never clears, which does not 
kill, and where happiness dies like those fruit 
blossoms we spoke of in the blight of east wind. 
In any case, however, the art of slighting is 
both cruel and cowardly. It attacks only the 
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sensitive, and them it severely punishes. The 
pachydermatous are safe from its stings, and 
the passionate can revenge themselves; but 
the sensitive, the loving, the delicate, the ten- 
der, are its favorite victims, and these are just 
the people who have no means of self-defence, 
and none of retaliation. Between two who 
have come together, be it for friendship or for 
love, for a temporary arrangement or for all 
time, the stronger is the one who slights, and 
the weaker the one who suffers. The heart is 
the vulntfable point, and the heart is the thing 
+ at which the arrows of the slighter are aimed ; 
but the hand that shoots them is one that for 
the most part knows no pity, and to show 
where you are hurt only gives zest to the sorry 
fun of wounding you. It is sometimes lawful 
to feign a grace, though we have it not; to 
feign the quality of insensitiveness by the ten- 
der isa righteous method of self-defence, how- 
ever much it costs. 

VAIN THINGS. 


BY T. G. GENTRY. 





°Tis vain to kneel beside the graves 
Of buried hopes and pleasures ; 
And sigh for the companionship 
Of those decaying treasures. 


*Tis vain to brood o’er hours misspent 
Tn idleness and sorrow ; , 

And seek to expiate their loss, 
By borrowing from the morrow. 


Tis vain to try to heal the wounds, 
By unkind actions given ; 

Or tie the cord that sweetly binds 
Our hearts to each when riven. 


°Tis vain to think that cruel words 
Can be recalled when spoken ; 

That in the breast wherein they rise, 
They leave no trace—no token. 


*Tis vain to hope to lead a life 
Of faithfulness and duty, 

Tf in the soul the grace of God 
Shines not in all its beauty. 


’Tis vain to hope reward to reap, 
For service never given; 

When God shall sift the good from bad 
And welcome them to heaven. 





ee 


He who murmurs at his lot is like one baring 
his feet to tread upon thorns. 

THE true motives of our actions, like the reed 
pipes of an organ, are usually concealed; but 
the gilded and hollow pretext is pompously 
placed in the front for show.—Colton. 

Poetry oF Worps.— When I feel inclined to 
read poetry, I take down my dictionary. The 
poetry of words is quite as beautiful as that of 
sentences. Bring me the finest similie from the 
whole range of imaginative writing, and I will 
show you a single word which conveys a more 
profound, a more accurate, a more eloquent 
analogy.— Holmes. 





AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


SECOND PAPER. 

Way, girls, if I go to talkin’ ag’in about Vin- 
nie Ream 1’1ll never git you into Congress. 
You only want to know if Miss Rankin thought 
Lincoln’s statue a good one? Yes, she liked it 
very much—especially the face. She says Mr. 
Lincoln always had that sorrowful, pityin’ 
kind of a look when he wasn’t a-talkin’. She 
thought he felt more badly over the misfor- 
tunes of the Southern people than any one 
could imagine. He was obliged to do the best 
he could to git through with the war accordin’ 
to his own sense of right; but she was sure 
he suffered intensely over the misery it brought 
ontothe people. AsIsaid, she liked the statue 
in the face and position, but she thought it 
didn’t give the right idee of the form. The 
limbs look too short and thick. She says he 
was the longest and leanest lookin’ man she 
ever seen. 

But we must quit talkin’ of statues, or we ’J1 
never git to anything else. We walked through 
the grandest hall, with the floor made of square 
pieces of Chany, all cemented together (1 for- 
git the name of the work), and with figgers of 
little naked boys, as big as Annie’s baby, and 
with flowers and harps and a great many 
things. It must be as hard as steel, for all the 
walkin’ over it for many years hasn’t took off 
a bit of the gloss. The walls was painted in 
gold and in fine colors, and the ceilin’s the 
same, with the finest chanderliers, a great sight 
bigger ’n them at Willard’s. We went up the 
stairs—they was as wide as this room, and 
made of brown marble from Tennessee. It 
was grand, I tell you. Miss Rankin asked me, 
with a smile, what I thought of it, and I told 
her it was just like Castile soap. And so it is, 
with a deal of polish, and as hard as anything 
ean be. I’d rather have a house of this than 
the white marble. 7hatalways makes me think 
of gravestones. 

But the pictur at the head of them stairs— 
it’s wonderful, I tell you! It’s as big as the 
side of our house, and the mountain in it’s as 
rough and rocky as ‘Old North.’”’ Then the 
view from the top is ‘most as grand as it is 
from Big Branch Mountain, lookin’ away off 
towards sunset over mountain top and valley, 
till you almost think you can see right into 
heaven. And then, girls, them people! I’ve 
seen every one of ’em. There’s a woman on 
the rocks with a baby in her lap, and she looks 
for all the world like Abe Lawson’s wife—all 
wore-out like—and as if nothin’ on earth ever 
could make her glad ; and her features was all 
reg’ lar, like she ’d been a pretty girl once, poor 
thing! There was a man with long red hair 
and whiskers—the very pictur of Ike Sanders 
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—it couldn’t be more like him if he’d ’a set for 
it. Then there was our black Jake, and Ned 
Stevens, and little Tom, and Jerusha Styles, 
and Aunt Hanner Blythe, and a dozen more I 
could find likenesses for if I had the pictur 
here—all a-goin’ West, in all sorts of wagons, 
and on hossback and muleback, with the dogs 
and cows a-follerin’. I tell you it’s fine, and as 
large as life too. Who painted it? Well, I’ll 
tell youin a minute, for 1 set all them things 
down. Here it is: Mr. Léutzé—pronounced, 
Miss Rankin says, Léghtzy, and he’s dead, 
poor man! but this work of his hands’ll live 
as long as the old Capitol stands, I reckon. 
Well, we walked through another hall, as 
fine as the first one, and opened a door ail 
covered with green baize, and there we was, in 
the gallery of Congress. I tell you, it took my 
breath away to see the sizeof that room. Why, 
it’s a’ most as big as our barn lot; and I kept 
a wonderin’ how such a place could be built by 
such little bein’s as men; and how ever the 
ceilin’ could be kept in its place with nothin’ 
to hold it up. We was in nice seats that rose 
like steps all around, and the Congressmen 
was all down in the big, square room below. 
Overhead was great squares of painted glass, 
and on one of ‘em Miss Rankin showed me the 
seal of Virginny. I asked her where Nat set 
in Congress, and she said he wasn’t in his seat 
just then. After awhile I seen him a walkin’ 
down one of the passages, just as nateral like 
as if he’d a-been raised there; and I tell you, 
girls, it did make me proud to think that my 
boy, that I’d brought up from a baby, had got 
to be a member o’ Congress. I wasn’t so proud 
after awhile—but I'll say nothin’ o’ that now. 
The noise and talkin’ below, and the lookin’ 
down at so many people, made my head swim. 
Miss Rankin took the trouble to p’int out to 
me the men I’d heard the most about. Of 
course Ben Butler was the first one. 1’d al- 
ways heard he was very ugly, but, girls, not 
even old Bob Powers can hold a candleto him! 
Miss Rankin give me her operer-glasses, and 
when I’d got a good look I told her “I didn't 
want to look at himany more ; please show me 
a good-lookin’ man.” She laughed and said 
they wasn’tso very plentiful in Congress ; there 
was General Banks just risin’ up—what did I 
think of him? I told her he was a fine-lookin’ 
man, and a gentleman, too, Nat said, if he did 
fight ag’in us. Mr. Blaine, the Speaker, ain’t 
very handsome, but a white-haired one they 
call Judge Poland is. I’m surprised to see 
80 many fine-lookin’ old men in Washin’ton. 
They ‘re nearly all fine lookin’. I wonder if 
our old men wouldn’t be so too, if they’d 
spruce up and wear nice clothes and keep 
their faces shaved all the time, and their hair 
trimmed? I do believe they would, but I 
never thought of it before. And, girls, the old 


ladies there dress smart, and curl their white | 


hair, and wear pretty bonnets, just as well as 


| the young ones ; and you ’ve no idee ‘sow pretty 
they are. And you don’t see any snaggle-teeth 
' women in Washin’ton. When their teeth git 
| bad they just have ’ein out and new ones put 
| in; andif there’s one thing more than another 
| that makes a woman look well it’s havin’ nice 
| teeth. Besides she’s done with the dreadfal 
sufferin’ with toothache and neuralgia. I 
| wouldn’t ’a gone to Washin’ton with my teeth 
looking’ like they used to for a thousand dol- 
| lars ; andif it hadn’t ’a-been for Nat I’d never 
|’a-thought much about it. But he says now 
| that his mother’s a handsomer woman than 
| Senator This-one’s wife, or Secretary That- 
| one’s, of course just to flatter me. 

But I was speakin’ of Congress. While we 
was still a-lookin’ a man walked out in front 
of the Speaker’s desk, and raised up his hands. 
In a single minute everybody was still. The 
hats come from every head, and the preacher 
(he’s the chaplain) offered prayer to God. I 
| tell you, girls, though I’ve heard a great deal 
since to shake my faith, I still believe that 
there’s no danger to this Government as long 
as the name of God is treated with such reve- 
rence. As long as they open Congress with 
prayer, and ask the blessin’ of Heaven on their 
labors, it ’ll all come out right. Miss Rankin 
says that some of the societies in our country 
are trying to put down the Bible influence in 
all public assemblies ; but she thinks like me, 
that as long as they hold fast to that (nota 
Methodist Bible, nor a Prisbyterian Bible, but 
a ‘Bible for every one to study for himself), 
there ’ll be no danger of our Government goin’ 
to pieces. For even if they do doubt some of 
the Old Testament’s books bein’ from God, 
there never was such a code of morals as Christ 
gives usin the New; and if they want to stand 
before the world as an example for other na- 
tions, let ’em stick to their sheet-anchor. 

After the prayer the Clerk read over what was 
done the day before, and then they all went to 
work; and such a buzzin’ and a jabberin’ you 
never did hear in your life. It was like a 
school-house full o’ boys all studyin’ aloud ; or 
like a hive o’ bees swarmin’ in and out o’ the 
hive, makin’ a body wonder if they could know 
what they was a-doin’, yet every single one 
knowin’ very well what he was about. I don’t 
know what they done, but Mr. Randall got up 
and said somethin’, and Mr. Dawes got up and 
replied, and Mr. Cox replied to him, and Gene- 
ral Garfield said somethin’ back, and so it went 
on. Miss Rankin says she amuses herself by 
watchin’ ’em for awhile, and then goes home 
and reads the papers to see what they ’ve done. 
Across from us, in the foreigner’s gallery, was 
Mrs. Blaine, the Speaker’s wife, and a few of 
| the foreigners and their wives. There was two 
of the gentlemen from Japan, that looked like 
a cross between Injuns and mulattoes. 

We staid in the House till we got tired, and 
Here it was so still 








i then went to the Senate. 
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and quiet-like that it seemed we had got to 
another world. Every man took plenty o’ 
time to say what he wanted to, and everything 
seemed torun orderly-like. It wasn’t because 
the men was all so old neither, for a good many 
of ’em ain’t. I s’pose it’s the dignity that 
does it. I saw Sumner, and Morton, and 
Trumbull, and Pomeroy, and Conklin’—my 
sakes! what a vain-lookin’-one he is! He 
looks like he was a-sayin’ to himself, ‘ Look, 
ladies, an’ see a handsome man while you 
can!’’ You know, girls, how I always notice 
our animals on the farm, and how I often say, 
Mr. So-and-so looks like this one, and Mrs. 
So-and-so like that one. I never did see any- 
body that didn’t mind me of some of our cree- 
ters—horses, cattle, sheep, or dogs. Now, 
Nat, he’s been a-tellin’ Miss Rankin of this 
way 0’ mine, and she insisted that I must 
make ‘‘a few of ny comparisons,” as she called 
’em. Soto please her I done so. I said that 
Sumner looked like a sober old oxen, who’d 
worked all his life, and had got so used to 
work that he had no time for friskin’ about 
with the young calves. Morton looked like a 
mastiff or bull-dog, that was always on the 
watch. Trumbull was like a_ race-horse— 
sharp, keen, and lively, and ready to take a 
chance with any one that come along. And 
Conklin’ was like Miss Judge Allen’s lap-dog, 
only he wanted a blue ribbon-around his neck. 
She laughed dreadfully over this, and then 
asked me what Ben Butler was like. And I 
told her that I never seen any animal to com- 
pare him with, but that Fernando Wood minded 
me of a snake. 

We went back to Willard’s on the F Street 
cars, and on the way passed by another statue 
of Lincoln. No wonder people talk so much 
about statues, for they ’re always seein’ ’em. 
Miss Rankin says this one’s fourm is more like 
Mr. Lincoln’s than Vinnie Ream’s was. She 
says, too, that when this one was first made, 
hundred of little barkin’ critics went at it with 
their noisy tongues ; but everybody that knowed 
Lincoln, knows it looks like him. There’s so 
many folks, girls, that don’t know anything 
themselves, but think if they pitch into them 
that do, it will make them seem wise. Wesee 
’em here in Virginny, and they have ’em in 
Washington and New York, and everywheres 
else, I reckon. I thought the statue looked 
fine, standin’ so high above the street, and 
lookin’ towards the Capitol, as if, though 
dead, he was still a-guardin’ over the interests 
of the country. Since I’ve got to know more 
about him, I think he was a good man, and if 
he ‘d a-lived through his second term of office, 
it might a-been better for the country, maybe. 

Well, that evenin’ we went into the parlor, 
and Nat got off from his committee and passed 
the evenin’ with us. He introduced a half- 
dozen or so of his friends, and told ’em all 
about our country life in the Valley, and told 





stories of our little darkies, and of the girls up 
in the hills, till everybody was a’most dead 
a-laughin’. He talked just as nateral-like as 
if he’d been at home with the Virginny folks, 
and wasn’t a member of Congress at all. I 
tell you, girls, Nat’s true grit, and I’d say it 
just the same if he was anybody else’s boy. 

Next day Miss Rankin went with ’Siah and 
me to the Patent Office. That’s the second 
place folks visit when they go to Washin’ton, 
they say. It’s the plainest and at the same 
time the most beautiful buildin’ I ever seen. 
Miss Rankin told me what old temple the 
fronts was copied from, for it has four fronts 
allalike. I’ll have to look atmy memorandum 
book. Here it is—‘‘The Parthenon at Athens, 
said to be the most beautiful of all the ancient 
temples.”’ It’s all of white marble, and we 
went up the grandest steps to go into it—a’most 
as large as them at the Capitol. After we was 
in, we went up another flight of stairs into the 
great hall where they keep the curiosities and 
patent machines. There was never a machine 
made in our land that you can’t find here; 
only these are all little tiny ones. There’s 
our mowin’ machine and thrasher, and wheat 
drill, just like our'n, and all the others I ever 
seen. 

It’s a mighty long hall, runnin’ all around 
the sides of the buildin’, and it’s all painted 
in pink and blue (fresco, I believe they call 
it) ; and, girls, there never was anything made 
that you can’t find there. But what pleased 
me most was the old Chaney dishes that Wash- 
in’ton used on his table. It’s the old-fashioned 
blue and white that all the old people had 
when I was young. And I mind very well 
how the old ladies, after takin’ two or three 
cups o’ tea, would let themselves be coaxed into 
handin’ back their cups once more, but would 
insist on havin’ it only filled ‘“‘up tothe blue.” 
That would a-been about half full, but you 
know folks in the country always give you 
more than you ask for, so they filled the cups 
even then a sight fuller ’n they do the first one 
at a hotel. Nat says the town folks don’t 
think it polite to fill your cup very full, or to 
insist on your eatin’ any more. But I was 
talkin’ of the Chaney. There was a great 
ease full of fine Chaney from Japan, very cu- 
rious and costly; but that old cracked bowl, 
and the plates, and cups, and saucers of Wash- 
in’ton was what made me feel guare. I’ve 
got one of the old Liverpool blue and white 
plates of my grandmotner’s—one of the willer 
pattern (I guess you’ve seen it) and nowif I 
only had one of them of Washin’ton’s I’d be 
satisfied. 

They had under a glass a few spears 0’ hair 
in a bunch, and several bunches of ’em called 
the hair of the Presidents. It would be hard 
to tell the color of any of ’em, there’s so little 
in a bunch. Miss Rankin says that Fanny 


. Fern wrote a cute little piece about these very 
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hairs. Then there’s swords, all set with 
diamonds, and gold-headed canes, and Wash- 
in’ton’s hat, and coat, and pants, and a thou- 
sand other things. Speakin’ of Washin’ton’s 
clothes ’minds me of somethin’ Miss Rankin 
told me. She said that some waggish feller, 
with more wit than reverence, said that he 
thought the naked statae of Washin’ton east 
of the Capitol was p’intin’, with his hand 
raised, towards the Patent Office, where his 
clothes was kept, and intimatin’ that he ’d like 
to have ’’em on. It seems strange to think of 
folks jokin’ about these things, when we coun- 
try folks look up to ’em with such admiration- 
like. But I guess it’s about the same with the 
city folks when they first see our mountains. 
They are praisin’ em all the time, while we, 
bein’ used to ’em, think very little about ’em. 

The next day being Sunday, we went to 
meetin’ to the Metropolitan Church, where the 
President attends, and where strangers always 
go. It’s a fine church, that’s sure, and I 
liked the preachin’, though it wasn’t much like 
Methodist preachin’ in the country. Doctor 
Tiffany was the preacher. They always call 
the preachers doctors there. I wonder if they 
all studied medicine before they went to 
preachin’? Well, as I was sayin’, he preached 
beautifully, but he was calm and quiet about 
it. And he didn’t ask any one up to the 
mourner’s bench, or ask any one to jine the 
ehurech. There was a grand organ where the 
singers set, and only a few of the congregation 
sung, the rest just holdin’ the hymn books like 
they wasa-pretendia’ tosing. Before preachin’ 
the preacher read from the Psalms, and the 
people read a verse aloud, time about with 
him, just as they do in the ’Piscopal Church in 
Petersburg. But I enjoyed it very much, any 
way. I never did believe in the rantin’ kind 
of preachin’ or in people comin’ up about twice 
a year to be prayed for, and professin’ to git 
religion, and then backslidin’ reg’larly before 
three months was out. I’ve seen this plenty 
o’ times. But you want to know if the Presi- 
dent was there? Yes, and Miss Grant, dressed 
in black, and lookin’ no finer than other folks ; 
and Miss Nellie about the same, in very dark 
green; and the two dark gentlemen from Ja- 
pan was on the seat just in front o’ the Presi- 
dent. Most ali the ladies wore black, and the 
gentlemen, too. It don’t look like the meetin’ 
at Petersburg, where the girls wear red, and 
yaller, and green, all mixed up together. But 
I’m tired o’ talkin’ to-night. I’ll tell you 
about the New-Year’s receptions and some 0’ 
the grand parties next time. 


<> 


ABOVE all things, avoid laziness. There is 
plenty to do in this world for every pair of 
hands placed on it, and we must so work that 
the world will be richer because of our having 
lived in it. 
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SADIE HOLMAN’S FORTUNE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








THE brightest of June sunshine, peeping 
here and there through the thick shade trees en- 
circling Howard Tryon’s wide, closely-shaven 
lawn, lighted a gay party of young people as- 
sembled to do honor to Mrs. Tryon’s birthday. 
One long, bright ray fell upon the pretty young 
hostess herself, as she stood upon the lowest 
of the wide flight of steps leading from the 
luxurious house, her white dress dashed here 
‘and there with scarlet ribbons, and the same 
vivid hue tying back her thick black hair, and 
according well with her rich brunette beauty. 
Other streams of the bright light showed 
groups scattered about flirting, playing cro- 
quet, sketching, sauntering in purposeless in- 
dolence, or seated upon the rustic benches. 
Everywhere bright, animated talk, rippling 
laughter, and an air of keen pleasure. Ser- 
vants flitted here and there with trays of ice- 
cream, strawberries, cool drinks, cakes, and 
such light refreshment as suited the warm, 
pleasant day. 

There was one dazzling sunbeam, forcing its 
way through the foliage of a noble old oak tree, 
to rest upon a group of two, whose fortune my 
reader is asked to follow for a time. They are 
agreeably, but surely not sentimentally, em- 
ployed in trifling with saucers of large straw- 
berries smothered in cream, and in discussing 
their last game of croquet. 

The gentleman, Chester Martyn by name, is 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, past thirty, with 
a long, curling beard of dark brown, large 
black eyes, a strongly-marked face, bronzed 
by exposure, and with an expression of high, 
noble dignity on brow and eyes, softened by a 
mouth that smiled as sweetly as a woman’s. 
A man who spoke in every free, graceful ges- 
ture of a life passed in active out-door pursuits, 
yet with a courtesy and tenderness towards all 
women, that won the praise of such of them 
who came under his influence, from the fair 
mistress of Tryon Place, to the grimy beggar 
who found gold on her dirty outstretched palm 
after he passed. The gay world of fashion, 
into which Chester Martyn had but lately been 
launched, spoke of him as :— 

“The returned Australian—digger or some- 
thing —immensely wealthy, and thinking of 
settling in this neighborhood.”’ 

His companion, Sadie Holman, the fair, 
sweet-faced girl standing ig the shadow of his 
tall, erect figure, called him :— 

‘Dear papa’s friend in Australia, who has 
come home to announce that papa will soon 
follow him, having made what he calls a for- 
tune.” 

Pretty Sadie, with her tiny, slight figure, her 
sweet childlike face, and inexperience of any 
but a sheltered home-life, was a sufficiently 
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strong contrast to the bearded men beside her. 
Like her cousin, Mrs. Tryon, she wore sheer 
white muslin, but her golden curls were snood- 
ed with bright blue, and sash, necktie, and 
locket ribbon were all of the same azure tint. 

Chester Martyn looking down at the droop- 
ing golden head, the graceful figure, the tiny 
fluttering hands, wondered if ever gentle wo- 
manhood wore a more winsome gracious form, 
while she, glancing at the noble true face, 
thought all manly chivalry, honor, courage, 
and tenderness dwelt in the soul those dark 
eyes shadowed. 

You will guess they were lovers, only newly 
betrothed, and waiting for the return of Thomas 
Holman, Sadie’s father, to have their wedding 
celebrated. He had remained over one steamer 
to wind up the affairs of Holman & Martyn in 
Melbourne, and realize the combined fortunes 
of the firm in funds available in the United 
States. Loving, beloved, heiress to a large 
fortune, lovely, and with the wealth of her 
youth still unspent before her, was it wonder- 
ful that the sun lighted no happier face than 
Sadie Holman’s, the only shadow upon it com- 
ing from the stalwart figure of the man she 
loved, guarding her from the dazzling light, as 
he hoped to guard her future life from trial in 
any shape. 

It is but seldom that bespoken love affairs 
are most congenial to the parties interested, 
but Chester Martyn had carried from Mel- 
bourne the blessing of Thomas Holman upon 
his possible wooing, who in his introductory 
letter to his daughter, had written :— 

‘You cannot give Chester Martyn too warm 
a welcome, Sadie. In more than one rough 

lace, in more than one dangerous time, he has 
n my brother, as well as ny partner in busi- 
ness. e have nursed each other in sickness, 
uarded each other’s lives and treasures in 
ealth for ten long yeane, and I hope ma 
spend the rest of our lives together. The wel- 
come you give him, my little daughter, must 
be governed by the knowledge that he is your 
father’s truest, dearest friend and brother.”’ 


Sadie and Gracie read the letter in Sadie’s 
room, while their visitor waited below, and 
such welcome as they accorded him, it was 
worth a voyage from Australia to receive. 
This was in March, when Torrisvale was yet 
in its winter dress, and Mrs. Tryon urged the 
new-comer to be her guest. 

“You must not think I do not value your 
invitation,”’ he said, ‘‘ when I tell you I have 
taken a cottage in the village, where Sam, my 
man, will be cook, valet, and housekeeper. I 
have lived a wandering life too long, Mrs. 
Tryon, to settle down at once amongst easy 
chairs and curtains, but in time I will become 
more civilized. Let me have my home, to leave 
or enter as it suits my vagabond taste, and you 
wili find my steps leading me here as often as 
your kindness permits.”’ 

So the opening spring, the early summer, 





found the Australian wanderer tasting the 
sweets of home life, and intercourse with re- 
fined gentiewomen. Day by day the sweet 
young face of Sadie Holman grew more pre- 
cious in his sight, until, though the girl was not 
yet seventeen, he found she filled his dreams of 
ideal womanhood, and wrapped her in his heart 
of hearts, his prownised wife, who had given all 
her fresh, young love into his keeping. 

Sixteen years before the time when Chester 
Martyn and Sadie Holman stood eating straw- 
berries upon Howard Tryon’s lawn, Thomas 
Holman had left home and friends to seek his 
fortune in Australia. As he put his foot upon 
that favored island, these were his tred@sures : 
A blue-eyed little wife of but twenty summers, 
a crowing year-old child, a chest of clothing, 
and five hundred dollars in hard gold. He was 
richer than all in the possession of youth, he 
was barely twenty-three, perfect health, an in- 
domitable will, and sound Christian principles. 
With these he steered clear of the dangers of 
the climate, the temptations of his exposed life, 
and guided his barque into safe harborage. 
Little by little he added to his gold, till he 
bought a stock-farm, and made a home for 
“ Bessie and the baby.” Years as they passed 
added to his wealth and standing. Chester 
Martyn came to Melbourne a stripling, and 
joined in his labors, till he could command funds 
to enter into partnership. Together, one on 
the farm, one in Melbourne, they coined wealth, 
till the very name of the firm was a power, even 
in that prosperous land of enterprise and in- 
dustry. 

But while wealth flowed into his coffers, 
while everything he touched turned into gold, 
a tiny cloud gathered over Thomas Holman’s 
household, searcely heeded at first, but gaining 
size and strength till the strong man stood ap- 
palled before the black shadow. His Bessie, 
his girl wife, the very life of his heart, the 
choicest flower in the garden he had left at 
home, was sinking slowly, almost impercepti- 
bly into an early grave. When the truth came 
home to him at last, that something more than 
the languor of the heat ailed his wife, it was 
too late to save her. The doctors said a sea 
voyage then would shorten, not prolong the 
frail life, so she staid with him, bravely smil- 
ing to the last, cheering him, loving him, en- 
couraging him, till the soft lids fell over the 
violet eyes in the sleep that wakes no more, 
and he knew that he was alone, desolated be- 
yond earthly hope. 

In the first weeks of his agony, when every 
fear was on the gué vive, he sent Sadie, nearly 
five years old, home to his widowed sister to be 
educated with her own little girl, four years 
older. The noble allowance sent quarterly, 
sufficed, not only to educate and clothe the 
children, but to enable the widow to conduct a 
handsome establishment, and introduce Gracie 

























































into society under favorable auspices. She was 
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but eighteen when Howard Tryon, conquered 
by her sparkling beauty and brilliant accom- 
plishments, placed himself and his fortune at 
her feet. Winning her impulsive, warm heart, 
he had carried hey from home and mother, to 
preside over his stately mansion in Torrisvale, 
and ‘‘queea it,” as he said, in the créme de la 
créme of that aristocratic cluster of country- 
seats. But one little month later, the death of 
her aunt, left Sadie again without a home, and 
she accepted the loving invitation of Howard 
and Gracie to dwell at Torrisvale. 

“This is your home till you leave it for one 
of your own,”” Howard had said to her. 

So, when Chester Martyn came from the far- 
off golden Australia, he found Sadie an inmate 
of Torrisvale, and found, too, a homelike, cor- 
dial welcome. It was a never-ending delight 
to the young girl to wander, with this compan- 
ion of her father’s exile, through the grassy 
lanes and shady groves of Torrisvale and listen 
to his word-pictures of the wild, free life, ever 
varying, full of adventure; to hear of her 
father's love for her, of the loving pride he 
took in her letters, her photographs, the little 
articles she had painted or embroidered for 
him ; to know that in his home he was so sur- 
rounded by her spirit and tokens of her love, 
that Chester said :— 

‘I learned to love you even before I heard 
your sweet voice, Sadie. Every corner of our 
Australian home has some token of you.”’ 

In these long walks and talks, the father, 
who had been but a dim memory, became a 
very vivid reality. Sadie fancied she knew 
every peculiarity of his manner and mind, as 
they were photographed for her by Chester 
Martyn’s terse, strong words. 

And Chester never wearied of the theme. 
Thomas Holman was dear to him as a brother, 
and it gave him keen pleasure to tell his noble, 
fearless deeds to his child. How much of this 
pleasure arose from the sight of the sweet, 
eager face, the kindling blue eyes, the quiver- 
ing, sensitive lips, only himself could tell. 

This he did know, that the shadowy, protect- 
ing interest he had always felt in the baby girl, 
the admiration awakened by her letters, from 
the ill-written, ill-spelled productions of six 
year-old fingers, to the lively school-girl enis- 
tles, and the few young lady productions, was 
now deepened and intensified into manly love, 
as deep and true as ever filled human heart. 
So he did his wooing manfully, not suing or 
cringing, but erect and tender as it was in his 
nature, and he won the love he coveted, and 
its utterance in shy, blushing words, and droop- 
ing eyes. 

Trifling with the strawberries, pleasant as it 
was, could not fill all the long June afternoon. 
Sadie was intensely happy. Every day the 
steamer was expected that was to bring her 
father home to her. AJl happiness was in her 
heart on that sunny day, when the great oak 








tree sheltered her and Chester Martyn. The 
clouds were rising even then to darken her 
bright young life, but she knew nothing of tie 
threatened storm, and basked in glad sunshine. 

It was an hour or two later when Chester 
Martyn, having in the mean time strolled to 
the village, came hastily to her side. 

‘“‘T am off for New York, Sadie. The steamer 
has been signalled, and will be in to-night or 
to-morrow. I have just received the telegram. 
Good-by, sweetheart! I will be back to-mor- 
row or next day with your father.” 

‘Let me drive you to the station,’”’ she plead- 
ed, and he was only too glad to secure the few 
minutes more of her society. 

The picture she made as she stood on the 
platform in her white dress, with a coquettish 
little chip hat over her sunny curls, lingered 
long in Chester Martyn’s memory. When he 
saw her again the face was white and drawn 
with grief, and the slight little figure wrapped 
in the black garments of mourning. 

For four days of waiting brought, not the 
father, with his vast fortune and that of her 
lover, but a piteous tale of robbery and mur- 
der. The steamer that was to have brought 
the wanderer home again, brought an account 
of his last hours in Melbourne, a story too well 
authenticated to be doubted, of the finding of 
his body in a narrow street, with the assassin’s 
bullet in his heart. Further investigation 
proved that the money he had converted into 
portable shape to bring home with him, had 
been stolen from kis house, probably imme- 
diately after the murder. 

Letters from influential men to Chester Mar- 
tyn urged his return to Melbourne at once. 

““We are doing all we can,” they wrote, ‘‘to 
track the murderer and robber, but your pre- 
sence and knowledge of Mr. Holman’s private 
life and affairs would be invaluable. If there 
is any chance for the recovery of your own and 
your partner’s property, it lies with yourself.’’ 

There were long accounts of the funeral, and 
the intense indignation excited by the crime. 
There were obituary notices, that, when the 
first shock of sorrow was over, were proud com- 
fort to poor Sadie. But the one overwhelming 
fact remained always before her. She had lost 
her father. 

That her fortune was gone also, seemed but 
a light thing in the loving home, and the shadow 
of the greater woe. But it became a keener 
pain when she found that it involved Chester's 
absence for many weary months. 

“Jt is for your sake I go, Sadie,” he said, 
when the bitter parting came. ‘I will not 
rest till I avenge your father’s death, and re- 
cover your fortune.” y 

The summer days passed wearily for the or- 
phan. Gracie was loving, tender, and full of 
warmest sympathy, while Howard could not 
sufficiently assure her of his brotherly affec- 
tion, and manly indignation at the coward’s 
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blow that had bereft her, but her life seemed 
stripped of its brightest hopes, when she real- 
ized that her father could never now return to 
her, that her lover was the ocean’s width apart 
from her. 

The sultry August days had come, when one 
morning, taking a book for company, Sadie 
strolled into a grove very near Tryon Place, 
and finding a shady, pleasant spot, sat down 
upon a fallen log to open her book, and then 
fall into a sad reverie over its unread pages. 
Her sweet face had lost ail its sunny bright- 
ness, and was very pale, and very, very sad. 
The heavy black dress seemed to drag down 
her little figure, as she sat with her hands 
folded looking mournfully before her. 

Through the openings in the trees she could 
see the dusty road leading to the railroad sta- 
tion at one end, and the village at the other, 
and musing idly, she thought of the river run- 
ning below, and wondered if there were ever 
falls from the steep embankment running be- 
side the road, upon the rocky edge of the 
water. She remembered vaguely that she had 
heard of accidents—of a runaway pair of horses 
blindly rushing over the cliff that formed a 
portion of the road; of an intoxicated man 
having found his death on the bed of rocks ; of 
a little child who had tottered to the edge, and 
fallen over. She knew that Howard Tryon 
had tried to make the rich land owners, whose 
costly houses skirted the road, have this dan- 
gerous place fenced across, or sacrifice a few 
rods of their own property to set the road fur- 
ther back; but the attempt had resulted in 
nothing, and the spot remained a pitfall for 
unwary travellers. The village was rarely 
sought by transient travellers, and was but a 
small cluster of stores, for the accommodation 
of the aristocratic dwellings that formed Tor- 
risvale proper. 

Sadie remembered it afterwards as a strange 
coincidence that she was thinking of these 
things, when she heard screams coming from a 
person hidden by the road, and apparently 
proceeding from the very spot about which she 
had been musing. Roused at once, she hurried 
through the grove, across the road, and looked 
down. A young girl—one of her Cousin Grace’s 
servants—was standing over the body of a 
man, wringing her hands and screaming fran- 
tically. With light steps Sadie ran to a turn 
in the road that gave an easy path to the lower 
river bank, and joined the girl. 

“Q Miss Sadie!’’ she sobbed. “I was a 
coming from the village, and I took this path 
to be ont of the dust, and I was a singing, and 
never minding where I stepped, and almost 
stumbled over him. Is he dead?’’ she con- 
tinued, in an awe-struck whisper. 

Sadie was kneeling by the prostrate man, 
and trying to ascertain if he yet breathed. It 
was a Villainous face that was upturned to the 





bright summer sun, and a ghastly cut on one 
cheek did not improve it. 

“Fanny,” she said, her voice shaking, though 
she tried to steady it, ‘run to the house, and 
bring some of the men, with a lounge or some- 
thing to carry him on. He is not dead, but 
the village is too faraway. Run, Fanny, and 
after you send the men, ask Mrs. Tryon to get 
a room ready.”’ 

“Goodness, Miss Sadie !’’ said the girl, ‘you 
don’t mean to carry him to the house? He is 
some drunken loafer, you may be sure. Look 
at his clothes, all rags, and his coarse hands! 
See his face, too. Ugh! he looks as if he had 
just escaped from Sing Sing.’’ 

‘*He is a human being, and badly injured,’”’ 
said Sadie, sternly; that is enough for us to 
know. Doas I bid you at once.” 

The girl sped away, feeling the importance 
of carrying such a bombshell into the quiet 
household ; and Sadie, as far as her strength 
permitted, tried to ease the unconscious man. 
She loosened his coarse, gaudy necktie, lifted 
his tight cap from his forehead, and dipping 
her handkerchief in the river she rubbed the 
white set face. She lifted his head from the 
rocks, and made a pillow of her shawl, then 
remembered she had smelling salts, and opened 
the tiny bottle. 

Her efforts were so far successful, that the 
man breathed heavily, and gave low moans of 
pain, but he did not attempt to move nor open 
his eyes. As she waited for the men to come, 
Sadie noted how repulsive her patient was. 
Even in its stupor, with the eyes closed, the 
face bore the stamp of low cunning and bru- 
tality. The short, thick neck, the heavy lips, 
square chin, and low, retreating forehead, 
were not improved by coarse black hair, and a 
matted, neglected looking beard. The cloth- 
ing was coarse, and the hands short and thick, 
with stumpy fingers, and flat, dirty nails. 
Every refined sense of her delicate little frame 
was in revolt as she still bathed the coarse 
face, and wiped the blood from the ghastly 
cut, but she bore bravely the sickening disgust, 
and worked for the life of the revolting object, 
as faithfully as if it had been Chester himself. 

The relief was not long delayed. Four of 
the gardeners with a shutter, and Howard 
Tryon himself, came to carry the wounded 
man to the house, while a messenger had al- 
ready started for 2 physician. 

“I’m afraid if ’s a bad case,’”’ said Howard, 
as heavy groans followed the lifting of the 
prostrate form. ‘‘Gently! Carry him to the 
house.”’ 

The men once on their way, Howard turned 
to Sadie, who was shivering and looking as if 
she would surely faint. 

“Don’t faint!’ he cried, with all a man’s 
horror of this feminine weakness. ‘Don’t! 
Here, taste this,”’ and he put the mouth of a 
flask to her lips. 
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The burning brandy stirred her blood again, 
and she smiled as she took Howard’s arm and 
started homeward. 

‘** Do you think the man will die?’’ she asked, 
in a pause for breath, after climbing the steep 
path. 

“How can I tell? That is an ugly face 
wound; but if that were all, he would be 
lucky. There may be no end of bones broken 
in such a fall.” 

“Poor fellow! That awful cliff, Howard. 
I was thinking of it when I heard Fanny 
scream.”’ 

‘Perhaps this accident will bring my neigh- 
bors around to my way of thinking,” said 
Howard, gravely. 

The doctor fortunately driving out when the 
messenger from Tryon Place was seeking him, 
met the men with their burden at the door. 
Gracie had made ready a small lower room, 
rarely used, but easy of access, and here the 
sufferer was carried. His clothing was put, 
without examination, into a wardrobe, and he 
was placed in a snowy bed, while the doctor 
examined his injuries. 

** Well?” asked Sadie and Gracie, who were 
waiting for news in the drawing-room, as 
Howard came in. 

‘Bad, very bad,” the gentleman answered. 
‘“‘He is quite conscious, but in a bad way. 
The ribs on the left side are crushed in, and 
the injury to the lungs will probably be 
fatal.’’ 

“Poor fellow! Does he know?” 

“He understands that he is dangerously 
hurt, and must keep quiet. Sadie, I wish 1 
could admire your protégé, but in all my expe- 
rience I think I never saw cut-throat written 
so plainly upon a human face as it is upon this 
one.”’ 

“It isa bad face, but, Howard, if he is dying, 
he may be wakened to better thoughts.” 

“He shall have every care,”’ said Gracie, 
eagerly. ‘Perhaps he has a wife, Howard, or 
a mother?” a 

“We will see to-morrow. There is no im- 
mediate danger, but he is very much exhausted 
by dressing the injuries, and the doctor says 
must have perfect quiet. James is to watch 
him till evening, and then I will see to a proper 
attendant for to-night.”’ 

‘““Mrs. Holmes, Howard! It will be a real 
charity to hire her, and he could not have a 
better nurse.”’ 

“ All right.” 

Mrs. Holmes being sent for, proved to be a 
lone widow, who went out by the day for any 
extra housework or nursing, and was delighted 
at the prospect of a few weeks’ wages and a 
patient to coddle. She was quite old, but full 
of energy, with an unbounded capacity for 
watchful days and wakeful nights. She found 
out that the injured man answered to the name 


of Jack Shirlan; that he had come down by | 





the midnight train from New York, and being 
somewhat under the influence of liquor, had 
fallen over the cliff. 

In return for this information, he was in- 
formed of Sadie’s efforts to revive him, her 
sending for the men, and other details already 
related, but which lost nothing in the recital 
of one who had almost lived upon Sadie’s 
bounty, and counted the girl ‘little lower 
than the angels.’’ Every attention was given 
the sufferer. The doctor made daily calls; 
Gracie supplied every comfort; and the same 
dainty dishes she would have put before How- 
ard, had he been ill; and Mrs. Holmes was an 
attentive, tender nurse. But the rough, wicked 
life was not to be prolonged. Each day the 
doctor looked graver, till he told Howard it 
was only hours, not days, that were left the 
patient. 

Several times the minister had come to read 
and pray, and the kind-hearted host and host- 
ess hoped to prepare the fleeting soul for 
death. 

Entering the room after the doctor left, 
Howard, in a few kind words, tried to make 
the sufferer understand his immediate danger. 
The man showed no surprise. Speech had 
been painful to him from the first, but he spoke 
after a moment. 

**She’’— indicating Mrs. Holmes—‘‘tells me 
I was found down there on the rocks by Thomas 
Holman’s girl. I want to see her.’ 

Thinking it was to thank Sadie, Howard 
brought her to the bedside. The dying man 
looked long in her face. 

“Bat for your goodness toa strange, hard 
man,”’ he said, ‘‘I would take my secret to ny 
grave. You have all been good tome. Listen! 
Chester Martyn has sailed for Australia to 
find Thomas Holman’s murderer. He had 
better have stayed here. Iam the man.” 

With a wailing cry of horror, Sadie fell into 
Howard’sarms. He had made a step forward, 
as if even death should not stay his arm in 
seeking justice, but a look at the ghastly, 
death-struck face made his arm drop power- 
less. He caught Sadie, and after a moment 
she revived again, and looked with a shudder 
at the man whose hand had made her father- 
less. Something in that reproachful, piteous 
face unmanned the villain. All the hardness 
melted from his face as he stretched out his 
hands, 

“Forgive me! Say you forgive me!’’ he 
cried. “I must face Almighty God for trial 
in afew hours; face Thomas Holman himself, 
perhaps. Oh, let your forgiveness rest upon 
my guilty soul!" 

Sadie controlled herself by the strongest ef- 
fort of will she had ever exercised in her life, 
and approached the bedside. Twice the pale 
lips moved, and no sound came from them ; 
then, in a low, hoarse voice, she said :— 

“May Ged forgive youas I do.”” A moment 
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later, she burst into a passion of tears, 30b- 
bing : ‘Oh! how could you? how could you?”’ 

The dying man moved uneasily. ‘‘It was 
the money tempted me. I knew he had it, and 
thought I could use it as well as himself. But 
when I got it, only a few hundreds were in 
money; the rest was in such shape that he 
alone could get it. Letters of credit, drafts, 
notes, and such papers. When I found all 
was so little use to me, I came over to New 
York to try to make terms with Chester Mar- 
tyn.”’ 

‘‘And the papers, the notes, and drafts!’’ 
said Howard, eagerly, ‘‘you have them with 
you?”’ 

“Not I,” said the man, with a short, hari 
laugh. ‘The detectives were watching every 
steamer too keenly, for a man like me to carry 
such dangerous baggage. They are in a tin 
box, buried in Mr. Thomas Holman’s own 
garden. In my pocket you will find a chart of 
the garden, and a skull drawn over the exact 
spot. Send that to Chester Martyn, since he 
is in Melbourne, and let him dig a few feet 
down. Had you let me die on the rocks, Sadie 
Holman, your fortune might have been buried 
as safely as my body. Now—now!”’ and here 
a spasm of agony distorted the man’s face, and 
Howard gently pushed Sadie from the room. 

Before nightfall the guilty soul was free— 
gone to meet the eternal judgment, from which 
none can escape. Searching the clothing, 
Howard Tryon found the chart, a copy of 
which, with the story of the murderer’s con- 
fession and death, was sent to Clester Martyn 
by the next steamer. 

It was many months before Sadie could wel- 
come her lover again to Torrisvale—months in 
which she learned to conquer by prayer some 
of the grievous pain of her loss, and that hor- 
rible death-bed disclosure. When at last Ches- 
ter Martyn returned to claim his bride, he found 
her resigned and almost cheerful again. The 
sunny brightness of her girlhood could never 
quite return to Sadie’s face; but what it lost 
in girlish vivacity, it gained in a sweeter, 
purer loveliness. 

There is a new house amongst the aristocratic 
mansions of Torrisvale, on the estate next that 
of Howard Tryon, and here Chester Martyn 
and his beautiful wife endeavor, by a blame- 
less life, open hospitality, and generous charity, 
to make noble use of the fortune that was lost 
and found. 


> 





Goop manners, as has been pithily said, are 
only the absence of selfishness. They are the 
doing to others as we would wish to be done 
unto. A thoughtlessness for the comfort of 
those about us, a pleasant smile, a kind word— 
these are the ingredients of which good man- 
ners are chiefly composed. 
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CARRYING FATHER’S DINNER. 
BY ALICE. 








INTO the noontide sun went she, 
Over the soft, sweet clover ; 

Into the music of singing birds, 
She and her friend, old Rover. 
He with his shaggy head bent low, 

And snuffing the fragrant grass ; 
She swinging her sun-hat gayly, 
Watching the butterflies pass. 


Pausing to bathe her feet in the brook, 
And her ankles brown and bare ; 

Gath’ ring lilies that grow on the bank, 
And tying them up with care. 

Tripping along through meadows green, 
Away from the brooklet’s bed ; 

Making a wreath of sweet wild flowers 
To throw over Rover's head. 


Then with berry-brown cheeks aglow, 
And dark eyes merry and bright, 
She dances down through the golden corn, 
And soon she’s out of sight. 
Not long does it take old Rover 
(They ’ve played hide-and-seek before, ) 
To find his bright little mistress 
Only a second—or more. 
And then they are off for a race, 
With Rover far in the rear; 
Daisy’s laugh, like a chime of bells, 
Echoing mellow and clear. 
But Rover ’s heavily laden, 
A pail is between his teeth ;— 
Hanging about his shaggy neck 
Is Daisy’s beautiful wreath. 
Who wins? oh, of course Daisy does ; 
Rover ’s too gallant a beast 
To win where a lady’s concerned, 
Or get ahead in the least. 
At last neath the shade of a tree 
A bearded mower is seen ; 
And on come Daisy and Rover 
With the dinner-pail bet ween. 
Carrying father’s dinner, they, 
Sweet Daisy and old Rover, 
Into the music of singing birds, 
Over the soft sweet clover. 
Never dreaming that childhood fades, 
That roses wither and fall; 
That Daisy’s heaven's not Rover’s heaven, 
When the white-winged angels call. 


BisHop HA. said, ‘‘I would rather suffer a 
thousand wrongs than offer one. I have al- 
ways found that to strive with a superior, is 
injurious; with an equal, doubtful; with an 
inferior, sordid and base; with any, full of un- 
quietness. ”’ 

REMARKABLE Facts.—Everything in nature 
indulges in an amusement of some kind. The 
lightnings play, the winds whistle, the thun- 
ders roll, the snow flies, the rills and cascades 
sing and dance, the waves leap, the fields 
smile, the vines creep and run, and the buds 
shoot. But some of them have their seasons of 
melancholy. The tempests. moan, the zephyrs 
sigh, the brooks murmur, and the mountains 
look blue. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


MISADVENTURE. 

BY M. F. E. 

Characters. 
ADELAIDE VERNON, @ young lady. 
VICTORINE, ADELAIDE’S maid. 
PELTENHAM PopxKins, an old bachelor, ADE- 

LAIDE’s rdian. 

WALTER MILTON, én love with ADELAIDE. 


PATRICK O’MOONEY, WALTER’S servant. 
MONTMORENCI GREEN, @ village 





Scene L—MISS AD- 

Scene I.—A parlor in PELTENHAM POPKINS’S 
country- house. Uurtain rises, discovering Por- 
KINS, dressed in the height of the fashion, ar- 
ranging his hair before a glass. 

Popkins. Dear me! I shudder at the very 
idea of going out into the wet garden at this 
hour of the morning; but it must be done, if I 
would play the gallant to Miss Ad. She will 
have a bouquet each morning at breakfast, and 
if I leave the task of arranging and bringing it 
in to the gardener, she’ll give me the cold 
shoulder, and there’s an end of my preten- 
' sions to her hand; and if she won’t marry me 
1’}l lose seven thousand a year. I’m certain 
I’ll get the rheumatism by it, but I’m resolved 
to show my taste, and the flowers will pave the 
way to popping the question ; of course she ’1l 
have me. To be sure, lam not as young as I 
was, but I am not as old as I might be—I’m 
not much over sixty; besides I’ve a capital 
chance ; there’s no young fellows about here, 
and that Walter Milton, who used to hang 
around my ward so constantly in the city, will 
never dream of looking for her in this out-of- 
the-way place. It was lucky I brought her 
here to avoid him, instead of going to a fash- 
ionable resort; but, to use Burns’ beautiful 
expression in Hamlet, I’ll have ‘‘to screw my 
courage to the sticking point, and meet the sun 
upon the upland lawn.” [ Zeit PopEINs. 


Enter Patrick O’Mooney¥. 


Patrick. (Looking around.) So this is the 
place, and a purty place it is! Troth, an’ 
hadn’t we throuble enough to find it! Huntin’ 
for a needle in a hay-stack was nothin’ to it. 
This is where the old spalpeen has brought the 
young leddy, is it? But faix, Popkins, me boy, 
we ’ve found you out. Arah, here comes the 
jewel of the wurld! 


Enter VictorixeE. 

Victorine. (Starting.) Oh! Patreek! 

Patrick. Wimself, sure. The top o’ the morn- 
in’ to you; it’s a long time since I saw your 
darlin’ face. 

Victorine. And how came you here, Patreek? 

Patrick. Och, the young masther and me 
have been travellin’ about iver since you left 
tne city, in sarch of the misthress and yerself. 
Here’s a billy-doo for Miss Adelaide. (He 





gives VICTORINE @ note.) I see, ma’mselle, 
you ’re mighty improved since I saw you last; 
niver a bit of a lie I’m tellin’; but you spake 
the English langidge a’most as good as meself, 
barrin’ you call me Patreek whin iverybody 
knows it’s Pathrick. 

Victorine. But why did you come so early ? 
*Tis only seven o’clock. 

Patrick. Why, Misther Walter was in sich a 
tearin’ hurry to let your misthress know he 
had come ; I just left him on the road beyant, 
prowlin’ about and trying to get a sight of her 
swate face, while I came up to the house with 
the note. By the same token, I intend to come 
ag’in, and do a little coortin’ (winking at Vic- 
TORINE) On my Own account. 

Victorine. (Haughtily.) 1 comprehend you 
not ; what do you mean? 

Patrick. Och, murdher ! What crathurs these 
wimmin are! Don’t you remimber how tind- 
her we were when I trated you to brandy an’ 
wather that evenin’ at Widdy Murphy’s? 

Victorine. Ido not remember. Had not you 
better go, Monsieur Patreek ? 

Patrick. You’vea mighty short mimory thin, 
miss ; but there ’s as good fish in the say as iver 
were caught, so good-mornin’, mum. 

[ Bait PATRICK. 

Victorine. (Calling.) Patreek! Patreek! 


Re-enter PATRICK. 


Patrick. What’s your pleasure, mum? 

Victorine. You’ll get something from me, 
mon cher, perhaps, when I give you Mademoi- 
selle Adelaide’s answer to this dille¢—now go— 
some one is coming. (Steps are heard approach- 
ing.) No, no, do not go by the door, for you ’1l 
run against the person who is now in the hall. 
To the window! (Patrick runs to the window. ) 

Patrick. Tare and ouns! It’s too far from 
the ground for a dacent jump. I'll just stand 
here an’ fight it out. 

Victorine. By good luck the cushion of this 
lounge has not been fastened to the frame- 
work. (She raises the cushion.) Now place 
yourself under it. (Patrick does so. She places 
the cushion over him.) 


Enter MONTMORENCI GREEN, with several 
packages. 

Green. Good-day, ma’am ! 

Victorine. Good-morning, sir! To whom do 
I owe the honor of this early visit? or do you 
wish to see Mr. Popkins, or my mistress? 

Green. It is rayther early, ma’am, but I 
couldn’t get a wink of sleep, ma’am, for think- 
ing. All night I was troubled for fear that 
Bobbs, who keeps the corner store—an awful 
old cheat—would be before me, ma’am. I came 
to see you. 

Victorine. Well, go on, but (placing a chair) 
please be seated. 

Green. (Untying one of the packages.) No, 
thank you, ma’am! My name fs Green—Mont- 
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morenci G. W.—George Washington—Green, 
as you ’ve noticed, perhaps, on my sign, ma’am ; 
I keep a shop in the village, and I slipped over 
at this early time—the ,ecarly bird catches the 
worm, you know, ma’am—not that I insinuate 
that you ’re a worm—oh, no, ma’am !—hearing 
that the people had lately arrived here, to save 
you from the clutches of that thieving Bobbs— 
no other motive, ma’am, believe me—pure phi- 
lanthropy ; soI brought a few parcels of goods, 
lovely articles, ma’am; I’ll show ’em, and if 
you could recommend me to your mistress, and 
solicit her patronage, I’d feel much obliged 
to you, ma’am. (Opening a parcel.) There, 
ma’am, is a superb black silk—just the color 
of your beautiful eyes. Good gracious! what’s 
the matter with that lounge, ma’am? (The 
lounge cushions are seen to move.) 

Victorine. ( Aside.) O Patreek, don’t move 
for your life. (Aleud.) Nothing, it has a new 
sort of springs. 

Green. Please let me examine it, ma’am, my 
father was a Yankee, and I’m nat’rally curi- 
ous. I’m a little of an inventor myself, too. 
I’ve a patent out for M. G. W. Green’s com- 
bined dish-washer and cradle-rocker, with a 
self-whipping apparatus attached for refrac- 
tory infants—a splendid thing—’specially in- 
tended for ladies who are generally engaged in 
the pursuit of fashion or woman’s rights, and 
who ’ve no time to devote to their families. My 
little invention ’s a blessing, ma’am ; if you call 
at my store, 1’ll be proud to show it, and, no 
offence, ma’am, to welcome female loveliness. 
Gosh! them ’s strange springs. 

Victorine. I will recommend you to my mis- 
tress. Good-morning, sir! 

Green. Thank you, ma’am! I’]l be going. 
(He reties his parcel.) ( Aside.) But not before 
I try them blasted strange springs. ( Aloud.) 
By your leave, ma’am, I'll sit down and rest, 
it’s a good walk to the village. 

Victorine. There is a chair, sir. 

Green. I prefer the lounge, ma’am. ( Walks 
towards the lounge.) 

Victorine. ( Aside.) Pighead! vawrien/ he’s 
going to sit on the lounge. Patreek can’t miss 
being discovered; for he'll add his weight— 
now he has done it! (GREEN sits down, but 
tmmediately springs up, followed by PATRICK.) 

Patrick. ( Hecitedly.) You omadhaan! Is it 
me that’s to be smothered by the likes of you? 

[ Zvit GREEN, PaTRICK én hot pursutt. 

Victorine. (Arranging the cushions on the 
lounge.) I can breathe freely now that they 
are gone, but I hope Patreek won't get himself 
in jail through beating that stupid Green. He 
said some things truly, though I detest vanity. 
( Looking tn the glass.) But he was right in say- 
ing I had ‘beautiful eyés,” and something 
about “female loweliness.’’ I hope Patreek 
won’t hurt him very much, for he was truthful 
though impertinent. 





Enter Porkins, carrying a large bouquet. 


Popkins. How de do, Victorine? Admiring 
yourself, I see—just like all you females. 
How’s Miss Ad? 

Victorine. She is very well, monsieur; she 
takes the morning air at present. My mistress 
is an early riser. 

Popkins. Yes, Miss Ad is an early riser; I 
once heard her say that she ’d never marry a 
man who didn’t breakfast before eight—rather 
eccentric, isn’t she? My regular hour for 
breakfasting is eleven, but since we’ve come 
into the country I’ve arisen at five each morn- 
ing, and placed myself beneath Miss Ad’s win- 
dow in the dew-spangled garden. (Aséde.) Oh, 
my bones! I feel the rheumatism. ( Aloud.) 
By that means, I flatter myself, I have made 
great progress in her good graces, if I have not 
taken her heart altogether by storm. 

Victorine. ( Aside.) You old foo—but re- 
spect for age restrains me. (Aloud.) Sans 
doute, monsieur, but the graces of your person 
would have produced that effect without other 
aid. 

Popkins. You are very good to say so, but 
some people don’t see me in that light. 

Victorine. ( Aside.) It requires very strong 
eyesight. (Aioud.) Some are so stupid they 
can’t appreciate. C’st magnifigue—that bou- 
quet of yours. What perfect taste. 

Popkins. (Complacently.) Larranged it with 
my own hands on a plan of my own. See, 
here’s a lovely sunflower in the centre, and 
two red hollyhocks, the largest in the garden, 
with dahlias and marigolds. I confess I have 
a little taste. 

Victorine. ( Aside.) Little indeed. ( Aloud.) 
I never saw anything like it before—no, not 
even in Paris. I never saw a male person with 
such taste. 

Popkins. Thank you! but what do you mean 
by ‘‘male person ?”’ 

Victorine. Monsieur knows—un honvme—a 
man. 

Popkins. But, Victorine, you should say a 
man ora gentleman. To saya ‘male person”’ 
is ridiculous. 

Victorine. Why, Monsieur Popkins, when 
you entered, and found me looking in the glass, 
you said ‘just like you females,’ then why 
should I not call you “male?”’ 

Popkins. Oh, the case is different entirely. 
You should study the genius of our language, 
Victorine. Now, take this bouquet to my ward; 
but, by the by, Isaw her waving a handkerchief 
from the window cf her room as I came up the 
path, I’d like to know what that was for. 

Victorine. To drive away the—the-what do 
you call ’em—mosquitoes, perhaps. 

Popkins. Poh! Mosquitoes at this time of 
day! That shows great ignorance; your are 
sadly deficient in knowledge, sadly. You 
should study our constitution attentively. 


& 
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Victorine. Maybe she waved it to you, sir. 
Popkins. (Delightedly.) Think so? The idea 
didn’t strike me at first, but it is very likely. 


In confidence between you and me, do you | 
with such little taste—never ! 


think I’m too old to marry Miss Ad? 1’m not 
so young as I once was, but I don’t look as old 
as some men of my age. Hey? 

Victorine. Not if she ’ll have you. 

Popkins. Oh, that’s all certain. ( Aside.) 
She ’ll have me, I’ll have her money, and, if I 
catch the rheumatism now, she ’Il have to nurse 
me after the wedding. (Hloud.) Give my com- 
pliments to Miss Ad with the bouquet. (He 
gives the flowers to VICTORINE.) Good-morn- 
ing! [ Hatt PorKins. 

Victorine. You become Mademoiselle Ade- 
laide’s husband—Miss Ad, as you call her. 
Pah! 


[Curtain falls.] 


SceNE I].—VENTURE. 
ScENE.—Same as SCENE I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering ADELAIDE VERNON seated at a small 
table, sewing. 

Adelaide. So dear Walter has found this iso- 
lated spot. I knew he would surmount all 
difficulties for my sake. I saw him standing 
down in the road, and waved my handkerchief. 
Dear fellow! he replied very gallantly to the 
salute. My guardian was in the garden, and 
I fear he noticed my movement. I feel certain 
that Walter will find some means of communi- 
eating with me. 


Enter VicTORINE. 

“ictorine. I have been all over the house 
hunting for you, mademoiselle. 1 thought 
you were in your chamber. I’ve good news 
for you. Monsieur Valtare is arrived, and 
here ’s a billet I received from his servant. 

Adelaide. From Walter! I’msoglad! (She 
reads the note.) He wishes me to elope, and 
be married to-night. Oh, that I had some one 
to advise me what course to pursue ! 

Victorine. Elope with Monsieur Valtare, of 
course. 

Adelaide. I must answer this. 
please to bring writing materials. 
Victorine. Immediately. [ Zit VicrortnE 

Adelaide. (Thoughtfully.) Would it be right 
for me to consent, and thus cast off the authority 
of my guardian? ’*Tis true my father on his 
death-bed solemnly betrothed me to Walter, 
and, placing my hand in his, bade me make 
him a faithful wife. My guardian has done all 
in his power to separate us, in spite of my 
father’s desire, expressed also in his will; and 
I almost suspect he wishes to marry me him- 
self. 


Victorine, 


Enter Victor ink, with writing materials. 
Victorine. Marry you himself? I should 
think he did want to, if you mean Monsieur 








Popkins! He told me as much himself, and 
gave me a bouquet for you—ugly—vilain, that 
it was; so I dropped it into the sink. O 
mademoiselle! I would never marry a man 


Adelaide. Well, give me a pen, if you please. 
(She writes.) 

Victorine. (Taking a pencil and writing.) 1 
must write something to Patreek, mais the 
English language in spelling is so difficile, but 
he will not know the difference. 

Adelaide. (Giving the note she had written to 
the maid.) Put this under the large stone 
near the gate, Victorine. Be careful and let 
no one see you. 

[ Heit VicTORINE, while one of the notes falls 
unpercetved from her hand. 

Adelaide. 1 have consented to be ready when 
he comes to the garden-gate to-night. I hope 
Iam acting rightly. I will go to my room and 
prepare. [Hzit ADELAIDE. 


Enter Porxrns. 


Popkins. I thought my ward was here, but 
she has just left, Isee. Another opportunity 
lost for popping the important question. 


FEinter GREEN. 


Popkins. Who are you, and what do you 
want? 

Green. (Fiercely.) My name is M. G. W. 
Green, and I want satisfaction, that’s what I 
want. 

Popkins. What do you mean by that? 

Green. What do I mean? Why, I mean I’ll 
have the law of you, if you don’t come down 
with some cash for damages. I mean that 
you ’re a robber, a swindler, a deluder of bon- 
est people! You come from the city ; nobody 
knows who you are; you move into this house, 
and when a respectable tradesman comes with 
a few samples of his goods, you employ a wild 
Irishman—oh, don’t lock astonished !—to as- 
sault him; but I got off safe with my goods, 
thanks to my long legs, and no thanks to 
you. 

: Popkins. (Edging away.) You're a lunatic. 
You ’d better inquire the way to the asylum at 
the next house. 

Green. Ho, ho! that’s your game, is it? But 
we’ll see. I’ll lodge a complaint at the near- 
est magistrate’s. [ Hvit GREEN. 

Popkins. Dear me! dear me! Why do they 
allow crazy people to be at large in this reck- 
less way? I was trembling for my life while 
that fellow was here. A pretty state of things, 
indeed, when one can’t venture to walk in his 
own parlor without being molested by lunatics. 
Ha! what is this? (Picks up the note from the 
floor.) A note! I¢an’t make out the address, 
but the letter Pis on it, so it’s doubtless for 
me. My ward, the little wretch, has taken 
this method of making known her love for me 
I knew that bouquet would do the business. 
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(He reads.) ‘‘ Mon cher ami: Meet mee on the 
piazzé at ten. You know who.” Certainly I 
do. But what spelling! And what a mixture 
of French and English! I suppose, though, 
that young ladies nowadays spend so much 
time over French and music, they have none 
for the study of English. But meet her on the 
piazza! She might have chosen some more 
rational place ; the piazza is generally damp at 
night. Between rising early, promenading the 
garden in the morning, and the piazza at ten 
P. M., that girl will be the death of me! If it 
wasn’t for her money, I wouldn’t risk it. ‘“‘To 
venture, or not to venture,’’ as Macbeth or 
somebody else says, a little altered, ‘that’s 
the question.’”” On one side is the rheumatism 
—horrible fiend! on the other, seven thousand 
dollars to be added to my annual income. I’ll 
venture ; but why couldn’t the girl say, straight- 
forwardly, ‘Captivated by your many gifts, I 
have decided to tender you my hand and for- 
tune?” But women are never reasonable. 
I'll pay her for it, though, when the hymeneal 
torch is securely lighted. I'll venture out on 
the piazza to-night. Oh, yes! I’ll venture. 
[Curtain falls. } 





Scene III.—MISADVENTURE. 
ScENE.—T7'he piazza. Gas lowered to represent 
moonlight. WALTER and ADELAIDE enter 
from opposite directions. ADELAIDE wears 
bonnet and shawl. They meet. 

Adelaide. O Walter! why did you not remain 
at the gate until I should come? Suppose my 
guardian had seen you? 

Walter. It was imprudent, I admit; but the 
time seemed so long, and I was fearful that 
some accident might happen to separate us. 
Come, dearest, the village pastor and the wit- 
nesses are awaiting us. Let us go. 

Adelaide. I do not see my maid, but I sup- 
pose she will follow me. [Exeunt. 


Enter PATRICK. 


Patrick. (Gazing around.) Where’s ma’am- 
selle, I wondher? These colleens bate the 
Dutch. She didn’t lave me any word, though 
she promised to; but I thought to see her to- 
night, and now she’s nowhere to be found. 
Misther Walter and his swateheart are off to 
be married, and why shouldn’t ma’amselle and 
meself go, too, and make one job of it? I’ll 
go in sarch of her. Thunder and turf! if I 
meet that other blackguard, Popkins, won’t I 
pitch into him? Och, by no manner of manes! 

[Zvit PATRICK. 


Enter Vicrorin®, enveloped in a large cloak. 


Victorine. It is a little after the time; Pat- 
reek ought to be here. He must have got my 
billet. (Steps are heard.) ’Tis he! I’ll seold 
him well for not coming sooner. No, it’s that 





horrid Popkins! (She draws her cloak over her 
face.) He’ll wonder what I’m doing here at 
this hour. 


Enter Porxins. 


Popkins. ( Advancing.) Am I not in good 
time, beloved one? As yonder glorious orb of 
light is to the darkness of the night, soare you 
tome. (Aside.) That sounds like a sum in 
single rule of three. (Aloud.) And I could 
not long remain absent from thee. The moon 
shines in bright, radiant effulgence, and—and 
~no matter, fair Adelaide! 

Victorine. ( Aside.) The moon has affected 
his brain. He takes me for Mademoiselle Ade- 
laide. What shall Ido? 

Popkins. Answer me, dearest. ‘If you love 
me, why can’t you say 30?” as Moore or Doc- 
tor Johnson said; don’t let maidenly timidity 
lose you for a lifetime such a man as I am. 

Yictorine. ( Aside.) Oh for a good pull at 
that head of his! 

Popkins. Silence gives consent. Oh, the joy 
of this moment! ( Aside.) I feel the damp- 
ness creeping through my bones, but the seven 
thousand supports me. (Aloud.) My own fair 
Adelaide! (VICTORINE endeavors to escape.) 


Enter Patrick. 

Patrick. (Going up to Porxiys.) How! You 
ould spalpeen! Whatd’yemane? [’ll break 
ivery bone in yer body. (VICTORINE seizes 
PaTRICK by the arm.) 

Popkins. How dare you intrude in this man- 
ner into a gentleman’s house? Be off imme- ° 
diately, cr I’ll send for a constabie. 

Patrick. 1’\l tache you to make up toa young 
gurl that I’m afther, you thafe of the wurld! 
(He draws near to PorKins, and places himself 
tn @ fighting attitude. Popxtns falls back.) 

Victorine. (Screaming.) Don’t hit him, mon 
cher! Don’t! 

Patrick. The curse 0’ Cromwell on him! but 
I will. (He catches Porxrss by the hair. Por- 
KINs’s wig comes off, and he falls to the floor. 
PATRICK pummels him vigorously. VicTORINE 
screams loudly.) 

Patrick. Whist! whist, asthore! Don’t be 
howlin’ so! I won't hurt him in the laste. 
I’m only practicin’ a few sthrokes I jarnt in 
the ould counthry. (He ceases his pugilistic ex- 
ercisé. ) 

Victorine. I shall faint. 

Patrick. Wait till we get the ould fellow out 
of this; thin faint as much as you plaze, me 
darlint. Come, lend a hand; you take his feet 
and I'll attind to his head, mavourneen. 
(They carry Porktns out.) 

Popkins. (Groaning in the distance.) Oh, my 
bones! oh, my head! I’m bruised black and 
blue! What an unlucky misadventure / 


(Curtain falis. } 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SCENE.—Same as ScENEs I. 
and 11. Curtain ris, discovering PorKINS 
reclining on the lounge, with his head ed. 


Enter GREEN. 


Green. Oh, Mr. Popkins! such awful news! 
I don’t hardly know how to break it to you. 

Popkins. (Grufly.) Don’t break it, then. 
Go away, or I’H eall the servants. 1 won’t 
have a crazy person roaming about my house. 

Green. Oh, Mr. Popkins! I understand it all 
now—how you ’ve been deceived by your ward 
and that designing maid. They were just get- 
ting married as I came— 

Popkins. (Interrupting.) Who? 

Green. Why, your ward and that Milton—a 
pickpocket, I’ve no doubt, from the city. 

Popkina. ( Half arising.) Impossible! You’re 
out of your senses, man! 

Green. Ah! you think so. But here they 
come, to prove the truth of what I have told 
you. 


Enter WALTER and ADELAIDE, followed by 
PATRICK and VICTORINE. 

Walter. Mr. Peltenham Popkins, you have 
been outwitted. When you brought your ward, 
now my wife (PoPpKINs groans) from her home 
in the city, in order to separate her from me, 
then her affianced husband, you were cunning, 
but it was diamond cut diamond, and the vic- 
tory is mine. 

Green. (Lowing.) Now that you are married, 
Mr. Milton, you may want something in my 
line, perhaps. May I solicit— 

Patrick. (Interrupting.) Shut up, an’ let yer 
betthers spake! By yer lave, I’! introduce to 
the prisent company the leddy that is to change 
her names. (ringing VicTORINE forward.) 
Misthress Biddy O’Mooney she’}] be. Her 
first name doesn’t plase her husband that is 
to be—that’s me—because it’s too much like 
Queen Victory’s, I bein’ a Fanian. So it is to 
be Biddy, after me second cousin’s wife, who 
married an O’ Mulligan, whose aunt— 

Popkins. (Interrupting.) Oh, my head! 
Gained: a broken head—at least sixty bruises, 
and an increase of rheumatism. Lost: seven 
thousand a year, a bran new wig, and Adelaide 
Vernon. What a misadventure! 

WALTER and ADELAIDE R. Popxtns and 
GREEN C, Patrick end VictorinE L. 
[Curtain falis.] 


ee 





WE should give as we would receive, cheer- 
fully, quickly, and without hesitation; for 
there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the 
fingers.— Seneca, 

MERIT.—Real merit of any kind cannot long 
be concealed ; it will be discovered, and nothing 
can depreciate it but a man’s exhibiting it him- 
self. It may not always be rewarded as it 
ought, but it will always be known. 





NED RAMSAY’S HOLIDAY. 


BY C. 8. 








A WEALTH of tangied grasses—wave after 
wave of gorgeous green rising and failing noise- 
lessly and steadily before the breath of the sum- 
mer wind. Over the whole field rested the hush 
of the evening. Not the twilight, but that pe- 
riod when each in particular and all in general 
see the end of the day dimly drawing near, and 
invest Nature with a quiet which in truth she 
has possessed all the time, but which has just 
become apparent to their wearied eyes. The 
willows by the brook seem to droop more lazily 
than ever; the ripple of the stream itself mur- 
murs a dreamy lullaby ; the leaves rustle sleep- 
ily as the wind passes through them ; and over 
the whole face of the mighty mother is Hypnos 
drawing his veil. And yet it is a hot, dusty 
afternoon in July. All day has the sun-god 
heen beaming down most mercilessly on the 
baked surface of the earth ; and all day has the 
irritating, impalpable, yet—so to speak—most 
feelable dust been persistently engaged in en- 
tering every crevice where its presence is least 
desired, and in tarnishing the glory of garments 
which the wearers have fondly hoped to pre- 
serve unsoiled. 

‘By Jupiter !’’ quoth Edward Ramsay, Esq., 
gazing on the landscape, ‘‘but this is very 
jolly.” 

Ned had started to walk from the station to his 
final destination, and after over a mile of dusty 
turnpike, to which even pavements were pref- 
erable, a half mile over rough wheat stubble, 
he was just beginning to question the delights 
of the country as opposed to those of the town, 
when he reached the boundary fence of the 
grass-field, and swinging himself lazily up to 
the top rail gazed on the prospect before him. 
The profane and rather slangy expression of 
satisfaction above recorded followed, and then 
Mr. Ramsay, drawing from his pocket a pet 
meerschaum, proceeded to charge the same, to 
touch it off, and then taking a more luxurious 
position on the fence, to alternately puff smoke 
in a most heathenish way from his nostrils, and 
to open his mouth to imbibe large draughts of 
fresh air, as if by that method his life would 
be indefinitely prolonged. Behind him lay the 
yellow stubble, looking so bare and ragged, 
when contrasted with the waves of velvety 
green that spreads as far as eye could see in 
front of him. Winding on stretched the tiny 
footpath that lay where he was bound. This 
path was no exception to the generality of paths, 
and winding on and on, finajly disappeared 
around the corner of a clump of woods about 
a quarter of a mile off, and pursued, no doubt, 
its straggling and devious way with renewed 
energy. Ned Ramsay had come out for his 
usual summer holiday; and as it was that ec- 
centric individual’s practice, notwithstanding 
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he was that most to be pitied of men, a bache- 
lor of thirty, to seek some secluded nook in 
which to recuperate his exhausted frame, the 
present scene suited him exactly. What other 
men could find in watering-places, where’ they 
got bad fare, worse quarters, and had to pay 
accordingly, was more than this eynic could 
‘see. Not that he could not have afforded it; 
che had a little independence of his own, and 
was, furthermore, the lucky possessor of a po- 
ysition which gave him just enough todo and 
an excellent salary therefor. To be sure, in 
his quiet corners he saw few of the faire” sex, 
and those few were not calculated to justify 
the epithet of ‘‘fairer.”” But then Ned hada 
serene sort of indifference for women which 
prevented him from feeling any pangs at the 
absence of such concomitants to his holiday 
pleasures. Not that he disliked them, or af- 
fected the misanthrope ; far from it. He liked 
society, and society liked him, had even com- 
mended his merits; but he could do what few 
can, without them, when he took his season of 
rest; and in fact was heretical enough to deem 
their presence rather a bore than otherwise. 
So far he had been, as he would have said, very 
fortunate, but this summer he was trying a new 
field, and in going to visit an old college friend 
was rather apprehensive lest he should find the 
tabooed drapery there ahead of him, and the 
“daughters of Heth” ‘‘ waiting to take a prey.” 
So, like a wise man, deferring the evil hour as 
long as possible, he sat alone on the fence, and 
between the puffs of smoke, meditated on his 
approaching visit. No animal was in sight, 
with the exception of a few gaunt porkers, 
who were solemnly rooting up the soil in search 
of the various substances, animal and vege- 
table, which it is their delight to devour. 
*‘Queer creatures, hogs!’’ said Ned, medita- 
tively, pushing his hat back from his forehead ; 
‘‘ pity their eyes aren’t more expressive. They 
haven’t by any means a frank or engaging 
look ; too much engaged in subsoil, I suppose ; 
don’t star-gaze enough.”” As he spoke, the 
gauntiest and wildest of the porcine quadru- 
peds, who was rooting about twenty yards 
from the fence, raised its head and gazed at 
the occupant thereof in a peculiarly malignant 
way. ‘Are you insulted, you beauty?” said 
Ned ; “‘upon my word, you are a fine specimen. 
Will you charge on meif I enter your domain?” 
The beast shook its ugly head with a grunt, and, 
as if disdaining further converse, resumed its 
feeding. ‘‘Thank you!’ said Ned; ‘“‘there’s 
one consolation about you anyway. When one 
wants to get a quiet smoke he can come out 
here, for no woman who ever stays at God- 
frey’s will choose this for a walk while you are 
around.” 
Searcely had the words left his lips, however, 
when around the corner of woods where the 


| white, and the next thing the whole figure of a 
woman appeared in sight. 

‘“*Whew!’”’ muttered Ned, as the figure, set 
off by the deep purple background of the clouds 
that were gathering like vultures around the 
sinking sun, dawned upon his astonished vis- 
ion. ‘ Various proverbs illustrative of the fate 
of Alnaschar suggest themselves to my mind. 
Well, I guess she’s only a milkmaid, or some 
other specimen of that sort. Meantime, as they 
say to the little children, ‘ wait and see.’”’ 

On came the stranger, and as Ned watched 
her, a sort of vexed frown stole over his face, 
scarcely banished by the neat way in which 
she climbed a fence that lay between them. 

“She ’s young ; she’s a lady; she’s a beauty ; 
she ’sa clipper; whata deuced bore !’’ all these 
expressions escaped him without impeding in 
the slightest degree the advance of the person 
in question, who was now near up to the jaunt 
porker, which in turn had drawn within ten 
yards of the fence. Ned had much coolness, 
some called it ‘“‘impudence,’’ and also much 
laziness, and he was just hesitating whether to 
quit his comfortable perch and descend to greet 
the stranger, when his doubts were solved for 
him in the most speedy and effectual man- 
ner. A fierce grunt, a scream, a frantic patter 
of feet, another faint shriek, and Ned found 
himself on the other side of the fence, holding 
in his arms a very pretty little brunette, while 
between the rails grunted the gaunt hog, brist- 
ling with rage and triumph. Whether Ned had 
lost his self-possession, which was a rarity for 
him to do, or whether he found his position pe- 
culiarly agreeable, cannot be decided ; but that 
he still held the young lady tightly, all the time 
gazing intently down on her as if wondering 
how she got there, is a positive and incontro- 
vertible fact. Perhaps he might have got tired 
of it in time, had not the young lady solved 
the question of duration by remarking, de- 
murely :— 

“I am much obliged to you, sir; but I am 
quite rested now, you can put me down.” 

Ned dropped her instantly, and with his face 
more scarlet than it had been for ages, began 
to make diligent search in the grass for his be- 
loyed meerschaum, which had fallen in the 
daring rescue he had effected. A scream from 
the object of his gallantry startled him from 
this pursuit. 

‘Oh, the horrid beast!’’ cried she, ‘don’t 
you see it’s going to eat my slipper, my pretty 
Slipper. Take it away! I can’t walk home 
with one shoe ;’”’ and she thrust forth from un- 
der the gaudy skirt of her Balmoral a pair of 
tiny feet, one arrayed in some witchery of blue 
and bronze, the other in the whitest of—what 
shall we call them—stockings. 

‘Serve you right for walking in such things,’’ 
muttered Ned, grimly, as he prepared with 





path disappeared, came the flutter of something | great unwillingness to invade the territory of 
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the hog, which had discovered the fellow to | last week, and now to meet you this way. Oh, 


‘bronze and blue,” and was tossing it in the | how funny!” and the tiny hands were clapped 


air with savage glee. ‘A nice mess this is!” 
continued he. ‘I’ve heard of the delights of 
hog-hunting, but I must confess I don’t see 
any great delight in the approaching prospect. 
I certainly don’t ‘snuff the battle afar off,’ or, 
if I do, have no wish to diminish its distance 
from me.” 

But whether the hog was satisfied with its 
former victory, or whether it descried the dif- 
ference in its antagonists, after one fierce rush, 
which was stopped by a well-directed kick, it 
ceased from warfare, and beat a retreat, leav- 
ing Ned tocarry the almost undamaged slipper 
to its fair owner. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’ said the damsel, with a 
grateful, appealing glance upward from under 
those long, black lashes, and the next thing 
Ned Ramsay, the self-possessed, the cool, 
found himself blushing to the tips of his ears, 
as he knelt down and begged leave to restore 
the rescued slipper to its former place. 

The young lady assented calmly, and though 
Ned took rather long ta accomplish the opera- 
tion, and seemed somewhat awkward also, 
she did not grow impatient, and stood on one 
foot with the most perfect equanimity. Ned 
rose at last, and having found his pipe, began 
to recover a little of his coolness, and leaning 
back against the fence, surveyed the fair object 
of his cares with a slightly quizzical expres- 
sion on his good-looking face. This was evi- 
dently not relished by her, and she broke the 
silence at once. 

‘Oh, dear! how am I to get back home?’’ 
exclaimed she, with a piteous look of distress. 
“Tt is such a long and dusty way around, and 
I couldn’t go through that field again while 
that beast is there. Ugh! 3 horrid thing, 
how it frightened me!”’ 

Ned Ramsay’s gallantry was not worked up 
to the point of offering to fall once more on the 
offending swine, and drive it from the field, 
but he did the best he could. 

*“*T am going through that field myself,’”’ said 
he, politely, ‘‘and I will be happy to protect 
you from your foes. I think you can get 
through safely under my charge.” 

‘Oh! will you?” said Slippers, as Ned sotto 
voce profanely christened her. “I shall be 
ever so much obliged to you. I am not going 
far; only crossing this field is my dread. But 
I hope I won’t take you out of your way?” 

**No,”’ said Ned, coolly; ‘‘Iam on my way 
to Mr. Archer’s, and if you live in this part of 
the country, you must know this is the short 
cut to it.” 

‘Are you going there?” cried the damsel. 
**Oh, how nice! Why I am staying there my- 
self. You are Mr. Ramsay! I’m so glad 
you ’ve come. I’ve heard ever so much about 
you, and have been dying to see you for the 





together with a peal of clear, honest laughter 
from the cosey mouth. 

‘“‘And who the deuce are you?’ muttered 
Ned, under his breath. ‘‘O Godfrey, you old 
sinner! this is some trick you and Madge have 
been playing on me. Never mind, I’ll fix 
you,”’ and his eyes glittered with some of the 
fun that was latent in his quiet nature. ‘‘ No 
need of introducing myself then,” said he, 


laughingly. “But you’ve left out one part of 
the customary form. Who am I to escort 
home?” 


‘How stupid in me, to be sure!’ cried Slip- 
pers; “‘but mine’s such a horrid name, I am 
always trying to forget it,’ and making a gro- 
tesque courtesy, she rattled gayly off :— 

“* Maria Mugglesworth is my name, 
America my nation ; 
Elmwood my present dwelling-place, 
And you my late salvation.’ 
But, oh !’’ continued she, ‘‘don’t call me that. 
Every one calls me May, and you need not be 
an exception.” 

‘May, simply?” said Ned, rather malicious- 
ly, ‘‘or anything else ?’’ 

**It is one of the cases where it seems amiss 
to add more,”’ said Slippers, merrily ; ‘‘but you 
had better preserve les convenances, at least be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Archer.’’ 

‘Just as you say,” said Ned; “but I want 
to punish them for not telling me any one was 
here, so I shall not say a word of your adven- 
ture, but pretend you are an old acquaintance, 
and not be one bit formal.”’ 

‘“*What fun!’’ cried Miss M. ‘‘Won’t it be 
too good, especially as I detest formality, and 
am glad to get rid of it on any pretext?’ 

‘Forward, then!’’ said Ned; ‘‘we’ll brave 
the foe,’’ and he offered his hand to assist her 
over the fence. 

The porkers kept ata distance this time, and 
Ned and his companion pursued their way 
without any molestation. Now every one 
knows, however nice grass is, it isn’t particu- 
larly delightful to walk through when it is 
long, with some one in the path beside you, 
holding on to your arm. Yet Ned, who was 
as fond of comfort as most people, did not 
seem to mind it in the least, and marched 
bravely on, not even showing any design to 
shake off his companion’s hand after they had 
left the field of swine far in the rear. So ab- 
sorbed was he in his attentions to her, that the 
conversation never flagged, and he almost 
started to find himself, at the end of twenty 
minutes, on the lawn at Elmwood, with its 
master and mistress standing on the steps of 
the wide porch waiting his arrival. Mrs. 
Archer, a tall, handsome woman of the blonde 
type, was standing on the porch, leaning on 
her husband’s shoulder as he stood below. 
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“T say, Madge,” quoth he, twisting his head 
around to look up in her face, ‘“‘look yonder! 
That ’s intimacy on a short acquaintance. And 
how the deuce did they meet, anyhow? He 
don’t know her, and she never saw him before, 
so where did they strike up this sudden affec- 
tion for each other?’’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Godfrey,” said his 
wife, a rather blank look of amazement be- 
spreading her pretty face, while she gazed on 
the approaching couple, as they came slowly 
on arm in arm. 

“So you preferred to walk, Ned?’ cried 
Archer, as they reached the steps. ‘I’m glad 
you found pleasant company, any how.” 

“Yes,” said Ned, coolly, though his mouth 
quivered with repressed mirth. ‘‘It was quite 
a pleasant surprise to meet an old acquaintance 
in such a way. How mean you were not to 
say anything about my meeting anybody down 
here !’’ 

“It’s all Madge’s doings,’’ said Godfrey, ma- 
liciously. ‘‘I didn’t know what she was up to.” 

“Oh, you pack of deceivers!’’ said Mrs. 
Archer, shaking her head at all three of them. 
“‘You, you old wretch, for pretending not to 
know what I ‘ was up to,’ as you call it. You, 
Mr. Ramsay, for wanting to make me believe 
you wanted company so bad to meet you here. 
And, last of all, you, miss, for letting me run 
on to you about Mr. Ramsay, and never telling 
me you knew him all the time. What did you 
mean by it?” 

Ned glanced rather nervously at his com- 
panion, but that individual was, as Godfrey 
would have phrased it, ‘‘up to snuff,’ and 
equal to any emergency. 

“T never caught his name when he was in- 
troduced,”’ said she, quietly, with a malicious, 
laughter-provoking side-glance at Ned, ‘and 
so I had no idea you were telling me about one 
I knew so well. You dear old Maggie, did 
you ever know me to deceive any one?’’ 

“T don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Archer, suspi- 
ciously. ‘You’d do it if you had a chance, 
soon enough, LTexpect. Well, lam glad you’ve 
met before, for I won't have to thaw you down 
from conventionalism tothe kind of informality 
I like, and it’s a terribly exhausting process. 
Godfrey, take Mr. Ramsay up to his room ; and 
as for you, May, now you’ve seen my wonder, 
I suppose you can wait till he comes down 
again, without going wild with curiosity.”’ 

Off went Ned, struggling to repress his 
laughter, and the party broke up till supper. 

Ned had hard work for the first week to keep 
from betraying his secret, but after that, his 
mind became so much engaged otherwise, that 
he never thought of it. Miss Mugglesworth 
had made good play out of that first grand 
stride towards intimacy, and before two weeks 
were over, one evening the moon “looked down 
from heaven’s high tower,’’ and saw a man 
pleading a cause in the court of love in a very 








nervous, very earnest way, for one ordinarily 
so cool. 

“IT don’t know whether I should encourage 
you, Mr. Ramsay?” said Slippers, demurely, 
though her truant heart beat faster and hap- 
pier at the loving words it had heard. ‘It’s 
so short a time. I like you pretty well, but 
what will Mr. and Mrs. Archer think?” 

“Think! When we’ve known each other 
so long?’’ said Ned, coolly, dropping his pas- 
sionate tone. ‘‘ What can they think?” 

Miss Mugglesworth broke into a peal of 
laughter, and looked admiringly up in his face. 

“That’s very ingenious,” said she. ‘“ Who 
else would have thought of it but you?” 

‘* Besides,’ pleaded the emboldened Ned, 
“you think your own name is a disagreeable 
one, and I am doing the best in my power to 
change it. Come, May darling, I think you do 
care for me a little. Can’t you love mea little 
more?” 

“‘I’m conquered,” said Slippers, holding out 
her hand with a laugh. ‘That last shot fin- 
ished me. I think I might love you after a 
while, but such a potent inducement as that 
would be sufficient. It’s a bargain.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Archer were not so much sur- 
prised as might have been supposed ; at least 
the lady wasn’t, though her husband had made 
strong assertions on the resistance of Ned to 
all women’s wiles. 

“It’s a fatality, dear,” said he, meditating, 
with a hair-brush half up to his head, arrested 
there by the startling news. ‘You get us all, 
sooner or later, and how you do it, don’t mat- 
ter much after all.’’ 

Ned did not spend his next summer holiday 
alone, but he often tells Mrs. Ramsay, when 
she is very teazing, that he lost his rest forever 
on account of that pig, and wishes he had 
never laid his eyes on bacon in any way, save 
on the table. Madge was rather indignant 
when she heard of the hoax that had been 
played on her, but Ned and May vigit her 
often, and are quite fond of the place which 
was so fruitful of incident during Ned Ram- 
say’s Holiday. 





Actina.—Some men, and some women, are 
always acting. They are just as much actors 
as if they were on the stage. They cannot get 
up or sit down, they cannot move, they cannot 
speak, without thinking how they appear to 
others. It is painful to live with such persons. 
They are never natural; they cannot be natu- 
ral. They are constantly studying for effect 
in everything. We must say that we like na- 
tural people. We like a good warm grip of the 
hand. We like a ringing, hearty laugh, no 
matter how loud it is. We like words that are 
earnest and true, and actions that are genuine, 
spontaneous and instinctive. Give us warm 
nature rather than cold calculation. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


UNDER VEST AND DRAWERS FOR 
CHILD OF TWO YEARS. 

Drrecttions for this description of under vest 
have often been asked for by our subscribers, 
and we now publish one, with directions for 
both knitting and crochet, that has been de- 
signed expressly for us. It is worked in white 
Saxony wool. The size for a child of three 





years old will require from eight to nine ounces ; 
for two years old, about six or seven ounces ; 
and a smaller size may be stiil made if wished 
by casting on about twenty stitches less than 
the number given in the following directions : 
You require two pairs of No. 12 steel knitting 
needles. Though directions are given for the 
vest in crochet at the end of the pattern, it is 
not to be compared with a knitted one. Com- 
mence with the sleeve. Cast on one needle 56 
stitches, knit a plain row, work 20 rows of knit 
1, and purl 1; then cast 24 more stitches on to 
the needle at the end of the 20th row, and knit 
36 plain rows; cast off loosely. The extra 
stitches cast on in the 20th row form the gusset 
to the sleeve, and the gusset must be so felded 
that the foundation row of the extra stitches 
ean be sewn to the side of the plain rows on 
the back side of the sleeve. When the sleeves 
are finished commence a leg. Cast on 100 
stitches, knit a plain row, then knit 20 rows of 
puri, knit 1; after that 4 rows plain knitting. 
In the next row knit 3 (the edge stitch should 
always be slipped if you wish for a good even 
edge) ; these 3 stitches include the edge stitch. 
Then increase a stiteh; this increase is made 


by knitting a stitch in the front part of the | 
stitch, and, before you lift the stitch from the 








| 
| 





left-hand needle, Enit 1 in the back part of 
the stitch also. Knit plain to the end of the 
row, leaving 4 stitches; in the first of these 4 
stitches increase; then knit the 3 next. All 
the increasings in the pattern are worked in 
the same manner throughout. Knit 5 plain 
rows, and increase again in the following row, 
then * knit 3 plain rows, increase as before in 
the following row; repeat from * until you 
have 20 more rows. Then increase in every 
alternate row for the next 12 rows, and in 
every row for 8 more rews; this concludes 
the increasings for the ieg. Then 20 plain 
rows. Now decrease for the front of the leg 
on one side only of the knitting ; the other side 
is left piain for the back. * In the next rowslip 
the edge stitch, knit 2 together, knit plain the 
rest of the row, then 3 rows plain ; repeat from 
the last * until you have knitted 70 rows; 
leave the stitches on the needle, and commence 
the other leg. This is worked in exactly the 
same manner as the last, but, when finished, 
care must be taken to keep the two plain sides 
of the two legs together. You will now require 
the four needles. The knitting is left open in 
the front, where the front piece is in the en- 
graving, but the number of stitches will make 
it necessary to use three needles. The knitting 
is still worked backwards and forwards. Begin 
the row that joins the two legs together from 
the side of one of the legs on which the decreas- 
ings are knit, and knit plain until you have 
about three-quarters of the stitches knit; then 
take another needle, continue the knitting until 
within 20 stitches from the end. Now take the 
other leg, see that the plain sides are together 
of the two pieces of knitting, and knit together 
each stitch from the two needles, knitting of 
course 20 plain stitches ; by this means one side 
the work wraps over the other; knit plain to 
the third of the next leg, then take the third 
needle and knit to the end of the row; turn 
back, and knit plain about 44 more rows. 
Some very loose knitters may find these rows 
too many, and that they will make the vest too 
long under the sleeves ; if so, reduce or increase 
the number as may be necessary. You next 
divide the number of stitches on the needle 
into four parts ; the first quarter knit in plain 
rows backwards and forwards until you have a 
piece the necessary length for the armhole to 
the sleeve already knit. When you are about 
half an inch from the shoulder cast off five 
stitches in the neck, and decrease one stitch on 
the same side the work as these five stitches are 
cast off every alternate row, until you have 
knitted a piece that will reach about half an 
inch beyond the half of the sleeve, and east off. 
Now knit the last quarter of the stitches left on 
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the work in the same manner as this quarter, 
and cast off. You next knit the remainder of 
the stitches which form the back or middle half 
of the work in plain knitting, until you have 
worked to about half an inch from the top of 
the armhole ; put the front and one side of this 
back part together, and see if you have suffi- 
cient for the sleeve, if so, continue knitting, 
and decrease one stitch on each side the work 
in every alternate row, until the side of the de- 
creasings matches the shoulder of the front; 
then cast off, sew the shoulders together and 
the sleeves into the armholes; put a piece of 
fine calico down the front, as shown in the en- 
graving. If the vest is to be crocheted, you 
must knit the ribbed part of the sleeve and leg 
as described for the knitting, but in brioche 
stitch begin with the sleeve. Use the same 
needles and number of stitches the first row, 
*bring the thread forward, slip 1, as if for purl- 
ing, knit 1, repeat from *. The 2d and all 
following rows are knitted with bring the 
thread forward, slip 1, as if you were going to 
pur! the stitch, knit 2 together, repeat this row 
until you count 30 stitches on one side the work. 
Now take a fine crochet tricotee needle, No. 12, 
and with the wool left onthe work draw a chain 
stitch through the last needle, make a ch of 24, 
then raise 23. loops on this chain, and take off 
the knitting on the needle as crochet loops on 


to the crochet needle, taking off the double | 


stitch as one loop, work them all back as usual 
in crochet tricotee, work enough rows to fit the 
gusset exactly when folded properly, and cast 
off. The remainder of the vest must be fol- 
lowed by the directions for knitting. All the 
increasings are made in the crochet by working 
a loop between the first two and the two last 
loops in a row, and the decreasings by crochet- 
ing the two loops together. 


BOWL FOR SCRAPS OF WORK, ETC. 


CuT six gored pieces of stiff linen and of 
brown silk, according to illustration, sew the 


Fig. 1. 





linen pieces together and tack in the silk for a | 


lining, covering the point where the pieces meet 
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with a small round bit of silk buttonholed at 
the edge. Then sew a wire in at the top, and 
proceed to cover the outside in the following 
manner: Pass fine string across the bow] so as 
to form twelve ribs, crossing the ribs in the 
| centre, twisting the string around the wire, and 
passing it on to the next section. Weave a gray 
thread several times through .the ribs in the 
centre, and then wind around the ribs with 
gray cotton, working from right to left in the 


Fig. 2 








| manner indicated in Fig. 2, till the bowl is en- 
| tirely covered with a layer of cotton. On the 
| threads work with brown netting silk the pat- 
tern in point russe, and then put on the silk-scal- 
loped border around the top. For the plaited 
bag cut out a circular piece of brown silk and 
| brown lining, overcast the edges with brown 


| silk, arrange the plaits according to the illus- 

tration, pressing the edges firmly down, sew in 

the bag to the top of the bowl, and cover the 

stitches with a brown silk cord. 
a em 

SILK-WINDERS, 

CARVED AND PAINTED ON WOOD. 

| ‘TH earving can be readily executed with a 

leaf-saw apparatus; but those of our readers 

who do not possess such can buy the winders 

ready carved at a trifling cost. 


Fig. 1. 








In Fig. 1 the black ground is edged with 
gold; the carved shapes are also edged with 
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thin gold lines, and then filled in with lilac (of | design, gummed at the lower parts, and neatly 
cobalt and carmine mixed together). | fixed to the wire stalks with cotton; then the 
stalks are covered with paper. The stamens 
in Fig. 1 are of cut feathers, but the centre 
must be of cotton, first tied up into a little 
bunch, next gummed, then dipped into silver 
sand, and afterwards into yellow ochre. The 
leaves must be painted into two shades of green. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2 








Fig. 2 shows black lines, each bordered with 
gold on the wood ground, these again border- 
ing each triangle point. The dots filled in with 
blue (cobalt), and the interlaced bands around 
the red (carmine) middle rosette, are also edged 
with gold. 


—————_ = S—_ _——__- 


FEATHER FLOWERS. 

THE feathers of which these pretty flowers 
are made are those of common poultry. White | 
are preferable, as with water-colors and a 

Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2 is a bunch of lilac. This may either 
| be white or mauve, according to taste. The 
buds are of feathers cut according to design. 





a 





| CAP-BASKET. 


Tuts basket, similar in shape to a travelling 
hand-bag, is of plaited straw, worked with ¢ross 











camel-hair pencil they may be painted to re- 
semble natural flowers. Fine flower- wire, 
green tissue paper, water-colors, gum and cot- stitch in colored wool. The monogram or ini- 


ton are the materials need. The feathers must tials are worked on cloth or silk, with embroi- 
be cut to the shape of the petals shown in the | dery silk. 
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CROCHET CAP FOR BOYS FROM TWO 
TO FOUR YEARS. 

Tuis cap is worked with dark biue Berlin 
wool in double crochet, and trimmed with a 
border of crochet loops in gray speckled wool 
to imitate Astrachan. The feather worked in 
the same stitch, and dark blue bows ornament 


the sides. Begin in the centre with a chain of | 


5 stitches joined to a circle, and work on it 25 
rows of double, gradually increasing in each 
row so that the work may lie flat, and have 180 
stitches in the 25th row. Then work 15 more 
rows, decreasing 4 or 5 stitches in each row by 





working 2 stitches together, so that the last 
row has 105 stitches. Now take the gray wool 
for the band, observing that the wrong side of 
the work should be the right side of the cap, 
and work 6 rows in loop stitch as follows: 1s¢ 
row. * 1 double on the Ist stitch, take up a loop 
from the following stitch, 4 chain, and draw 
the loop through the last chain and the stitch 
on the needle ; repeat from *, observing to re- 
verse the chain loops in the succeeding rows. 
Finish the band with a row of double. Knit 
the feather ‘in loop stitch with speckled wool 
on a chain of 4 stitches in 40 rows, adding 1 
stitch at the end of the first 6 rows knitted 
with the single thread, and taking off 1 stitch 
at the end of the last 6 rows knitted with the 
single thread. Put in the feather according to 
illustration with a bow, and add another bow 
in the centre of the crown. 








LADIES’ COMPANION. 

THE materials are gray checked linen, white 
flannel, blue and brown sarcenet ribbon, each 
half an inch wide; brown silk braid, blue 
purse-silk, thin gold cord, etc. 

The inner arrangement of this companion is 
quite novel, and will be found of great use to 
ladies afflicted with weak sight in keeping a 
supply of needles threaded ready for use. 

The outside is a straight stripe of gray 
checked linen, eight inches long and three 
inches wide, decorated in the length, half an 
inch from the edge, with a border worked in 


Fig. 1.—Ladies’ Companion, Open. 


coral stitch, with brown purse-silk and gold 
cord on blue sarcenet ribbon, edged with nar- 
row brown silk braid, then lined with blue sar- 
cenet ribbon, and bound with brown ribbon, 
which fastens at the same time a thin gold 
cord. A pocket is made at one end of the 
stripe to hold the two reels of cotton by sewing 
in with the binding on each long side of this a 
piece of blue sarcenet ribbon, three-quarters of 
an inch wide and three and a quarter inches 
long, which, drawn together a quarter of an 
inch from the edge on the second long side, 
gives the bottom at each end, with rosette in 
the middle, a tassel, an inch and a quarter 
long, of blue purse-silk, and a brown sarcenet 
ribbon or cord, five and a quarter inches long, 
tied in a bow above, being sewn into each of 
these. The flannel stripe, four inches long 
and two and a half inches wide, is pinked at 
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the edge and fastened at each end to the case. 
The companion is closed with small buttons 
and loops of elastic. 





taal 


EMBROIDERED TOILET PINCUSHION. 
Tus ornamental pincushion is made on a 
circular cushion six inches in diameter, the 
bottom being of thick pasteboard, the sides of 
strong calico, and the stuffing of bran. Cover 
the bottom with calico, sew a strip of calico six 
inches wide around the edge, draw up the other 
side of the calico strip so as to hold the bran, 
and stitch a small round piece of calico over 





slipped stitch over. Repeat this, decreasing in 
the 117th, 123d, 129th, 135th, 141st, 147th, 153d, 
159th, 165th, 171st, 177th, and 183d row. Knit 
without decreasing from the 184th to the 243d 
row. Then divide the stitches into 2 halves, 
and work with the first 200 stitches, the front ; 
knitting backwards and forwards alternately 
plain and purled, so that the work may appear 
plain on the right side. In the 244th row be- 
gin the front gore as follows: Knit 59, thread 
forward, knit 1, thread forward, knit 80, thread 
forward, knit 1, thread forward, knit 59th, 
245th, 246th, and 247th row plain. Repeat the 
increasing in every fourth row up to the 324th 





the gathers. 


Then take two strips of blue silk 
two inches wide, and pinked on one side ; one 
strip must be fifty-two inches long, the other 
thirty-six inches; plait up the long strip into 
sixteen double plaits, the short strip into eight 
plaits, and sew them on the cushion according 


to illustration. Now cut out the star-shaped 
figure in white cloth, pinking out the edges, 
and embroider the design with colored braid 
and silk, and fasten it to the top of the cushion, 
so that the points of the star fit in between the 
plaits of the silk. 


<tpedim 
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LADY’S KNITTED VEST WITH SHORT 
SLEEVES. 





Tuts vest is knitted on thick steel needles 
with pink fleecy. Makea chain of 450 stitches, 
join it toa circle, and knit 44 rows plain. Then 
take up the stitches of the chain on separate 
needles, and knit them with the stitches of the 
45th row, to form a hem about an inch and a 
half wide. Knit up the 110th row without de- 
creasing, then form a gore, by knitting in the 
111th row, the 199th and 200th stitches together, 
and slipping the 224th stitch, knitting the 225th, 
and drawing the slipped stitch over. Make 
the gore on the other side, knitting the 423d 
and 424th stitches together, slipping the 448th 
stitch, knitting the 449th, and drawing the 





row, always leaving 59 stitches at each end, 
and 80 stitches in the middle. Knit without 
increase up to the 339th row, and in the 340th 
row cast off the 152 middle stitches, and knit 





on the 66 stitches at each side for the shoulder- 


| straps, taking off 2 stitches on the side of the 


neck in the 342d and 344th rows; 3 stitches in 
the 346th and 348th rows, 4 stitches in the 
350th, 352d, and 354th rows, 3 stitches in the 
356th, 358th, and 360th rows, 2 stitches in 362d, 
364th, and 366th rows. Knit without decreas- 
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ing up to the 420th row, and then cast off. At 
the back work 96 rows without increase or de- 
crease, cast off the 70 middle stitches, work 
the shoulders on the remaining stitches on each 
side as above, and sew the back and front 
shoulder-pieces together. For the sleeve make 
a chain of 225 stitches, and knit backwards and 


forwards alternately, 1 row plain, 1 row purled, # ts 
55 rows. In the 56th row cast off the first 65 OBBOY 


stitches, work on the remaining 170 stitches up 
to the 83d row in ribs, alternately 2 plain, 2 
purl, and then cast off. Sew the pieces to 
gether so as to form a three-cornered gusset, 
and sew the sleeve into the arm-hole. Bind 
the neck with ribbon, and run in a string to tie 
in front, 
— oe 
BOOK-WEIGHT. 
THE materials are sarcenet ribbon; middle 
size glass or steel beads; small shot. A piece 





of sarcenet ribbon ten inches long and three 


Nant’ 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





inches wide will be required. The edges must 
be folded exactly to the middle of the ribbon, 
and all seamed together so as to form two di- 
visions. These are to be filled with shot, which 
must be kept in place by oceasional stitches 
where required. The weight is edged with 
beads, and finished at the ends with bead- 
fringe and buttons, as shown in designs. Fig. 
1 is covered with silk, and ornamented with 
steel beads. Fig. 2 is of cut steel. 
DISH DOYLEYS. 

For the foundation of these doyley:, a firm 
material, such as pigué or good Irish linen, is 
required. For the ornamental borders, we must 
refer our readers to back numbers, which con- 
tain several suitable designs. Fig. 1 is edged 
with a trimming of crochet and waved braid. 
Fig. 2 is bordered with rosettes in crochet or 
crochet and waved braid, according to fancy. 

















FRAME IN LEATHER WORK. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 


Tis beautiful design is in leather, and for 
those who have not been accustomed to the 
work we will give full directions how to pro- 
ceed. Procure at a saddler’s one or two skins 
of leather, one very thin, for covering the 
woodwork of the frame, the other thicker, 
such as they ordinarily use for saddles (the 
skins should be of a light color), some glue, 
which should be kept warm during use bya 
little spirit lamp—a night lamp used for in- 
fant’s food could not be better for the purpose 
—a small hammer, small brass tacks, plenty 
of small pins, a large flat board—any plank 
will answer the purpose—a basin of water, a 
fine-pointed bone knitting needle, a mould for 
indenting the round parts of the leather (these 
are made of boxwood), and some old rag—the 
rag is for the worker to dry her hands on, as 
it must be borne in mind that this leather when 
wet stains the handkerchief so that it is im- 
possible to remove the marks—a rule, and pair 
of scissors. The oval frame should be mad2 
by a carver and gilder of wood. The first 
thing to be done is to cover this frame ; lay it 
down on the thinnest leather, and mark the 
shape out, leaving at least an inch margin on 
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each side. Cut it out, then soak for one or two 
minutes in the water, take it out and wring it, 
stretch it out immediately, and lay it on the 
frame ; tack it at the top and bottom to hold 
it in its place, and then stretch it well over the 
rest of the frame, and nail it in its place on the 
wrong side, and place it in the air todry. You 
next proceed to make the different flowers and 
ferns illustrated from Fig. 1 to Fig. 11 with 
thick leather. Those who have the natural 
flowers at hand cannot do better than draw 
them out on paper, laying the leaf of each flat 
upon some paper, from this cut it out in card- 
board; with a pencil draw the different vein- 
ings and markings, pull a flower to pieces in 
the same manner petal by petal, and trace out, 
as you then have them for any occasion. Figs. 
land 2 are fronds of ferns; trace these oat on 
the leather with the bone pin, soak the pieces 
for one or two seconds, cut them out, mould 
each leaf with the head of your pin in your 
hand or on acushion. After marking them, 


and leave it to dry; afterwards the stalks, 
stamens, etc., must be glued to it. For the 
passion flower, Fig. 8, the petals must be cut 
separately, moulded, and glued together. The 
auricula, Fig. 10, is cut in one piece and 
moulded like a convolvulus. Some shreds of 
leather must be cut and rolled together while 
damp, and slightly glued, for the inside parts 
of the flower. The grapes require a mould of 
boxwood or sycamore for each one ; any turner 
will supply them. The thin leather must be 
used for these, damp as before ; put the mould 
into a piece of the leather, cut it out, and screw 
the leather up in the corner. When dry, cut 
the end off; these must all be glued together 
over each other for the proper shape. Make 
all the different parts before you attach them 
to the frame, pin them on the frame until you 
have got them all well arranged in their places, 
and then tack them on with nails wherever 
you can; hide the tacks, and glue them here 





and there in other parts, but use as little of the 





pin them on to your board in the shape you 
wish them to lie on the frame, and let them 
dry; all the leaves must be made after the 
same manner. 

The convolvulus, Fig. 3, should be made 
with a mould the size of the flower. You cut 
out a circle of leather to the shape of the 
flower, and when damp press it into the mould 





glue as possible, for the more lightly they are 
arranged the better. 
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EMBROIDERY ON CHIP. 


Tuts is an entirely new style of work. It 
will answer for mats. The chip is plaited in 
and out, and then embroidered in colored silks. 














RECEIPTS. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


VARIOUS MODES OF COOKING EGGS. 


BEFORE we give some of the various receipts for 
the above purpose, it may be as well to say séme- 
thing on the property of the egg as an article of ani- 
mal food. The egg of the domestic hen is that which 
is most commonly known, and most extensively used 
as food. The egg consists of three principal parts— 
the shell, the white, and the yelk. The shell is com- 
posed of carbonate of lime or hard chalk, and is in- 
tended chiefly as a protectioa to the inner part. It 
is penetrated, however, by numerous minute holes 
or pores, through which the air is capable of passing, 
and by means of which it is conveyed to the young 
bird during the process of hatching. Through these 
pores, also, the air enters by the agency of which 
eggs, when kept, soon become rotten. If these pores 
are filled up by rubbing the newly-laid egg over with 
fat, “r in any similar way, it will keep fresh for an 
indeninite period. 

The egr, as a whole, is richer in fat than fat beef. 
It is equalled, in this respect, among common kinds 
of food, only by pork, and by eels. The white of the 
egg is, however, entirely free from fat; the white is 
a very constipating variety of animal food, so that it 
requires much fat to be eaten along with it, in order 
that this quality may be counteracted. It is, no 
doubt, because experience has long ago proved this 
in the stomachs of the people, that eggs and bacon 
have been a popular dish among Gentile nations 
from time immemorial. 

Thus, we see that eggs contain in a small bulk a 
great deal of nutritious matter. When soft-boiled, 
eggs are.very easily digested ; but when hard-boiled, 
they form a very indigestible mass, requiring very 
strong powers of the stomach. If a person in health 
is going on a journey where he will be long in getting 
food, one or two hard-boiled eggs, taken before set- 
ting out, will keep off the sensation of hunger for a 
considerable time. If the stomach be out of order, 
eggs are apt to disagree, and, either alone or in 
dings, they should be abstained from. An egg, 
healthy child, is a good article of diet, but in many 
of the disorders of the stomach and bowels to which 
children are so liable, eggs and puddings made with 
eggs are inadmissible; and for children, eggs ought 
to be soft-boiled, and a due quantity of bread eaten 
with them. 


Choice of Hggs.—The finest-flayored hens’ eggs are 
those with bright orange yelks, such as are laid by 
the game breed and by speckled varieties. The large 
eggs of the Polish and Spanish breeds have often 
pale yelks, and little flayor. In making Christmas 
plum-puddings, ducks’ eggs are more serviceable 
and more economical than of fowls, and being 
larger in size, heavier and far richer, they may be 
regarded as worthy the attention of the housewife. 

To Poach Eggs.—Put a pint of water into a stew- 
pan, with four teaspoonfuls of vinegar, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt; place it over the fire, and while 
boiling, break the eggs into it near the surface of the 
water, and let it boil gently about three minutes. 
Lay upon a dish a thin piece of toasted bread, take 
the eggs out carefully with a small slice, and lay the 
slice with the eggs upon a cloth, for a second, to drain 
the water from them; then set them carefully upon 
the toast, and serve very hot. Much depends upon 
the careful breaking and boiling of the eggs. If the 
yelk separates from the white, it may be presumed 
that the egg is not fresh, but it may be eatable, for 
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the same thing may happen through awkwardness 
in poaching. Again, the toast upon which the eggs 
are served may be buttered with plain butter; or two 
small pats of butter may be melted, without boiling, 
and poured over. To prevent the unsightly admix- 
ture of the yelk with the white, the following simple 
method is recommended: Use a large stewpan, 
nearly filled with boiling water; pour two table- 
spoonfuls of hot water into a saucer, and break the 
egg carefully in the centre of the saucer, then gently 
lift it, and place it on the surface of the water in the 
stewpan; the instant the yelk sets, take out the 
saucer, and remove the egg with a slice to the dish 
required. 

Poached Eggs in Gravy.—Boil a pint of water, a 
wineglassful of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of salt, in 
a stewpan. Skim, and let it cool. Carefully break 
six new-laid eggs into separate teacups, and pour 
each, very gently, upon the surface of the water; put 
the stewpan again upon the fire, and, as the eggs 
set, take them out with a slice, and immerse them in 
cold water. When required for table, trim the edges, 
drain them upon a cloth, and warm them in a rich 
brown gravy, or strong veal broth. 


Eggs in the Bhell.—Put them into boiling water; 
take them off the fire; cover them five minutes to 
allow them to set; then take them out of the water, 
and serve in a folded napkin. 

Eogs au Miroir.—Spread butter upon a dish that 
can be set on the fire; break the egg over it, adding 
salt, pepper, and two spoonfuls of milk; place it on 
a slow fire, with a red-hot shovel over it, and serve 
when the eggs are set. Or, cut some asparagus tops 
into pieces like peas, boil them a quarter of an hour; 
then take them out, and put them into a stewpan, 
with a bunch of parsley, chives, and a piece of butter ; 
set them over a slow fire, put in a pinch of flour, add 
a little water, and let them stew, seasoning with salt 
and sugar. When done, put them into the dish they 
are to be served in, and break over them some eggs, 
seasoned with’ salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Set them 
for a short time over the fire, press a red-hot shovel 
over, and serve the yelks soft. 

Fried Epogs.—Break into a pan of boiling fat the 
eggs, one by one, and fry them, taking care that the 
yelks do not harden. Serve them with white sauce 
or gravy, or with a forcemeat of sorrel. 

Enos with Fine Herbs.—Put into a stewpan some 
parsley, chives, and a shalot finely chopped ; and salt 
and pepper, and a little white wine, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Boil the whole seven or eight 
minutes, and pour it over some soft-boiled eggs, with 
the shells taken off; sprinkle them with fine bread 
raspings, and serve very hot. 

Jumbled Eggs.—Break the eggs into a stewpan, add 
a little butter, season them, set them over a stove, 
and continue to stir them, when done, serve imme- 
diately. 

Forced Eggs.—Boil eight eggs hard; take off the 
shelis, and cut them in half; take out the yelks, which 
put into a large dish with a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, finely-chopped herbs, a little salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg, and some bread-crums soaked in 
milk; and beat up the whole together. With this 
forcemeat fill the hard whites of the eggs, put them 
into a buttered pie-dish, and upon them a layer of 
forcemeat. Set them before a clear brisk fire, for a 
quarter of an hour, and serve. 

Eggs in a Case.—Make a small case of strong paper 
pasted together for each egg, and put into each a piece 
of butter, the size of a walnut, and some fine herbs, 
warm them dn the gridiron; break into each case an 
egg, which season and cover with bread-crums, or 
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some grated Parmesan cheese, or a teaspoonfui of 
chopped onion and parsiey ; let them boil gently, and 
pass over them a red-hot shevel, or salamander ; or 
the eggs may be baked. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Roast Lamb.—Take a quarter of lamb—tke fore- 
quarter being the best for tue purpose, as it is most 
delicate—and fasten sume siices of bacon by skewers 
to the vuter side. Cover tiie inner surface with but- 
ter, and sprinkie some bread-cfums over it. Season 
the meat with pepper, sait, and parsley cut in very 
small pieces. The meat is then to be wrapped up in 
a large sueet of paper, to prevent its being scorched 
by the heat, and put it before the fire to roast. When 
the meat is three parts done remove it from the fire, 
and apply more bread-crums to the fnside of the 
meat, tuen put it down again before the fire until 
brown. The meat should be sent to table moistened 
with the juice of a lemon squeezed over it. 


Mutton Chops Grilied.—Melt a little butter ina pan 
with some of the herbs usually employed for season- 
ing, and which have been chopped up as small as 
possible. Cover the mutton chops with the melted 
butter, and then sprinkle bread-crums over them as 
quickly as possible. The chops are now. to be grilled 
over a good fire, care being taken that the bread- 
crums do not burn, and that the meat is not too much 
done. If it should be preferred, oil may be used for 
this purpose instead of butter. This dish is usually 
sent to table without sauce. 


Brown Butter.—Cut some butter into pieees, put 


it becomes of a brown color, and then allow the but- 
ter to become cold. Then take another stewpan, 
and put into it some vinegar with pepper, and evapo- 
rate it down to two-thirds. When the butter is cold, 
add it to the vinegar and pepper, stir it up well, and 
warm it over the fire, eare being taken that it is not 
allowed to boil. If the butter did not become cool 
before adding it to the vinegar, it is possible that it 
would spurt over the sides of the vessel. Asthe usual 
taste of the butter is entirely destroyed by the heat 
to which it is subjected, it will be found that an arti- 
cle of the cheapest kind will answer for this purpose 
as well as the best. 

Cabbage with Cream.—Boil the cabbages in salt and 
water, until sufficiently tender, pour off the water, 
and compress them between two plates. Then chop 
them up, and fry them in a pan with butter, to which 
salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg have been added. 
Afterwards pour some cream over them, and simmer 
them in it until ready for use. 

Alamode Beef.—Take a piece of ramp-steak, pound 
it well, and having larded it, put it into a stewpan, 
with some lemon. Put the coyer on the stewpan, and 
allow it to cook slowly. When the meat has given all 
the gravy it contains, add equal quantities of stock 
broth and white wine. Continue to boil it slowly, 
until the broth thickens; and, before serving it up, 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over it. 

Steak, or Fillet of Beef Grilled.—Pound the beef 
until tender, and season it with salt and pepper; 
then grill it over a quick fire. It isto be served at 
table with tomato sauce, and potatoes fried in buttér. 

Fow! ant Rice.—This is a very delicious dish, but 
requires attention. When the fowl! has been properly 
drawn and singed, rub it over with lemon, cover it 
all over with thin slices of bacon, tie the same on, 
and put in a saucepan with a carrot quartered, two 
onions, and cover the whole with broth; when boil- 
ing, let it simmer for one hour. In the mean time 
wash and rub four ounces of rice, boil in it some of 





the broth in which the fowl] has been cooked, season 
with salt. Take care that the rice is not too thick ; 
beat up the yelks of three ¢ggs with a little milk or 
cream to mix with the rice, and about one ounce of 
butter divided into nuts; stir around without boil- 
ing; put the rice in the dish, and the fowl on top, 
after having taken off the slices of bacon, and serve. 

Roast Mutton Hashed.—Remove all tendons and 
skin from some cold roast mutton, and cut it up very 
small, with baked chestnuts or cooked potatoes. 


| Then piace a stewpan over a moderate fire, put into 











it some butter and flour; mix them well, and allow 
them to become brown. Then put the minced mate- 
Tials into the pan, and fry them all together; after- 
wards season with salt and pepper, and add some 
gravy or stock broth, and let them simmer over a 
gentle fire for one hour. Now add a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, and serve with poached eggs, gar- 
nished with crust of bread cut small. 





BREAD MAKING. 


BREAD being:a subject in which almost everybody 
is interested, our friends cannot but be pleased to 
learn of any improvements that are being made in 


| the art of producing a superior article, in the way of 


nutritiousness, sweetness, and flavor. This has long 
been a point among housekeepers and bakers. 
Until recently there was no bread made but what 
would sour in warm weather, and also lose its moist- 
ure. But the firm of John F. Kohler & Co., of 420 
Sixth Avenue, New York, have at last succeeded in 
producing a delicious Cream Bread, which embodies 


it in a saucepan, and melt it over the fire, until | @ll the above requisites. Mr. Harry Chapman, & 


member of the above firm, was a long time experi- 
menting to discover a method that would eclipse 
all others, and was at last rewarded. To him, there- 
fore, belongs the credit. The average baking of flour 
weekiy amounts to about 200 barrels. Having had 
the pleasure of enjoying some of this bread, we can 
speak truthfully in regard to its excellence. 





FANCY BISCUITS. 


Queen's Biscuits.—Make a soft paste of the follow- 
ing materials: A pound and a half of flour, the same 
weight of powdered loaf-sugar, the yelks of eighteen 
egus and the whites of twenty-four, and a sufficient 
quantity of crushed coriander-seeds. A littie yeast 
may also be added, if desired. Make the paste into 
biscuits, and bake them on paper, at a moderate 
heat, until they begin to turn brown. 

Nuns’ Biscuits.—Beat up the whites of a dozen 
eggs, and add to them sixteen ounces of almonds, 
blanched and pounded into a paste. Then beat up 
the yelks of the eggs with two pounds of powdered 
loaf-sugar, and then mix ail together. Add to these 
half a pound of flour, the peel of four lemons grated, 
and also some citron-peel sliced small, and make the 
whole into a paste, which should be put in patty- 
pans previously buttered, and only half filied and 
then baked in a quick oven. When the biscuits be- 
gin to turn brown, turn them in the tins, sprinkle 
some sugar over them, and again put them in the 
oven until done. 


Lemon-peel Biscuits.—Cut some lemon-peel into 
thin slices, and mix it with four or five spoonfuls of 
flour, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
four eggs beaten up. Spread this paste on white pa- 
per, cover with powdered sugar, and bake it. When 
done, remove the paper and cut the paste into pieces 
of the required shape. These biscuits may a!so be 
prepared in another manner. Steep the rind of a 
lemon in hot water until it becomes soft, and pound 
in a stone mortar. Then blanch half a pound of 
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sweet almonds, and beat them up with two eggs and 
the bruised lemon-peel, and also two ounces of gum 
tragacanth previously made into mucilage with 
water, and a pound of loaf-sugar. When these ma- 
terials are very well mixed, add two pounds more 
sugar, and roll the paste into little rolls, lay them on 
white paper, and set them in the oven. 

Sherry Biscuits.—Take one pound of lump-sugar, 
eight eggs, and a sufficient quantity of sherry wine, 
beat them well together, and then add a pound of 
flour and half an ounce of coriander-seeds. Pour 
the pasie into buttered tins, and bake them ata gen- 
tle heat for half an hour; then turn them, and cover 
their surfaces with some more eggs and sugar, and 
replace them in the oven for another quarter of an 
hour. 


Aniseed Biscuits.—Mix together half a peck of 
flour, half a pint of yeast, am ounce and a half of 
aniseed, with four eggs and a sufficient quantity of 
milk. Make these materials into a roll-shaped cake 
and bake it; then cut it in slices, like toast. Cover 
them with powdered sugar and dry them in anoven, 
and while hot, again apply more sugar to the sur- 
faces. 

Savoy Biscuits.—Beat up twelve eggs with three 
spoonfuls of water, adding gradually a pound of 
tinely-powdered loaf-sugar. When the mixture be- 
comes of the consistence of thick cream, mix with it 
a pound of fine flour previously dried, and mould it 
into long cakes, which are to be baked in a slow 
oven. Savoy biscuits may also be prepared in the 
following way: Take about six eggs and weigh 
them, and afterwards beat them into froth, and mix 
with them some fresh-grated lemon-peel, beaten 
with a little sugar in a mortar into powder. Then 
beat up with them the same weight of sugar, as of 
the eggs employed, and also the same quantity of 
flour. When the materials are madg into a paste, 
mould it into biscuits, sprinkle white sugar on them, 
and bake them on paper at a moderate heat. 


Lisbon Biscuits.—Beat up four eggs with five 
spoonfuls of flour, and one of powdered white sugar, 
and pour it over a sheet of white paper, previously 
sprinkled with powdered sugar; sprinkle more sugar 
on its surface, and bake it at a moderate heat. When 
done, cut the biscuit into pieces, and remove the 
paper. 

Chocolate Biscuits.—Mix some chocolate powder 
with white of eggs, and powdered loaf-sugar, into a 
paste. Mould this into biscuits, and bake them at a 
gentle hedt on a sheet of white paper. 

Jasmine Biscuits.—Beat up some jasmine flowers, 
freshly gathered, with white of eggs, and loaf-sugar. 
Make them into small biscuits, lay them on paper 
covered with sugar, and sprinkle more on their sur- 
faces. These biscuits require to be baked at a mode- 
rate heat. 

Cracknels.—Beat up eight eggs with the same 
number of speonfuls of water, and a grated nutmeg. 
Pour them on three quarts of flour, and add sufficient 
water to make the flour into a thick paste. Then 
mix with it two pounds of butter, roll it into crack- 
nels, and bake them on ‘in plates. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Imperial Custard.—Sixteen eggs, three pints of 
new milk, two teacups of loaf-sugar, and a heaped 
teaspoonful of corn-starch. 

Ist. Have ready ateakettle of boiling water. Break 
the eggs separately; whisk the whites to a very stiff 
froth; put them intoatin vessel with a lid, pour boil- 
ing water over them ; cover close, and leave to steam. 
2d. Place the milk in a porcelain Kettle over a brisk 





fire to boil quick. Add to the yelks the sugar and 
corn-starch ; beat all well together; instantly as the 
milk boils, pour in the beaten yelks, and let it 
come to a quick boil. Great care must be taken at 
this stage; to boil a second too long will curdle the 
custard; pour up immediately and set to cool; dip 
the whites out with a colander and set to drip. 

3d. When ready to serve, have a large, handsome 
cut glass bowl or custard stand. Flavor the yellow 
with wine, or anything preferred; pour into the 
bowl, then heap up the stiff froth high, in pyramidal 
form. Send to table with rich cake. 

To vary this custard, in fruit season, have a hand- 
some stand of strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
ete. ; place some in the saucers or glasses, and cover 
with custard. The above dessert, when properly 
prepared, is more elegant, as delicious, and far more 
nutritive than ice-cream. 

Mrs. 8. M. A., Scuppernong, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hints on Eating.—Never eat ina hurry; masticate 
your food weil; thisisof great importance, for many 
articles of diet, perfectly wholesome when properly 
masticated, unless mixed well with the saliva, are 
very indigestible, and greatly derange the process 
of digestion. Do not eat or drink under excitement 
of any kind, for food taken when in this state will do 
you but comparatively little good, and is almost cer- 
tain to produce injurious effects. The greatest com- 
posure of mind and body is important while eating, 
and fora short time after, until digestion is fairly 
commenced. Cheerfulness while eating @ud drink- 
ing is excellent; and a chat with a friend after meals 
will assist digestion extraordinarily. 

To Prevent Flies from Soiling Pictureframes.— 
Paint the frames over with decoction of leeks, pre- 
pared by boiling three or four in a pint of water. 
This will not injure the frames, but it will prevent 
the flies from resting on them. 

To Remove Paint or Tar from the Hands.—Rub 
the hands with grease or butter, and then wash 
them with soap and water. 


To Prevent Broth from Turning Sour.—Broth 
may be preserved in a good condition for some days, 
by taking care when first made to skim it well, and 
strain it, so as to remove every portion of fat from 
its surface. The broth should be kept in an uncov- 
ered vessel in a cool place. In summer the broth 
should be strained daily, and poured into a clean 
vessel. 

Vinegar as an Aid to Digestion.—Vinegar, when 
taken with food in moderate quantities, assists di- 
gestion. It is especially useful when taken with raw 
vegetable food, such as salads and similar articles of 
diet. It is also of great use in aiding the digestion 
of those kinds of food, such as salmon, which con- 
tain large quantities of rich and oily principles. 

Do Preserve Milk and Cream for Long Periods.— 
Add one ounce of sugar to one pint of milk, and boil 
it down to one-half. Run it into small bottles, and 
place them in a pan of cold water placed on a good 
fire. Allow the water to boil for an hour, and then, 
while still hot, close the mouths of the bottles with 
very good and tight-fitting corks, and let them be- 
come cold. When cold, dip the cork and neck of the 
vessel in a ladle containing melting sealing-wax or 
common pitch, so as to render them perfectly air- 
tight. Cream is preserved by evaporating it down 
to a quarter of its previous bulk, without adding 
sugar, and then preserving it in bottles as directed 
formilk. The bottles containing it should, however, 
only be boiled for three-quarters of aa hour. 
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Editors’ Cable, 


THE ORIGIN OF HARVARD. 

Tart the oldest of our universities probably owed 
its beginning to the suggestion of a woman has not 
till lately been suspected. Mrs. Lucy Downing, a sis- 
ter of Governor John Winthrop, shared in the high 
intellectual and moral endowments which marked 
her distinguished family. She and her husband had 
been urged to join her brother and his friends in 
New England. Her husband was willing, but she 
hesitated, for fear that her son George, who showed 
a great aptitude for learning, should lose the means 
of completing his education. She wrote from Eng- 
land to her brother, the Governor, on the subject an 
earnest letter, which is still extant. She urges her 
objection that the colony had yet “no societies nor 
means in that kind for the education of youths in 
learning,” and she adds, in the quaint style of the 
age, some touching and persuasive sentences :— 

“It would, I think, as we say, grieve me in my 

ve to know that his mind should be withdrawn 
rom his books by other sports and employments, for 
that were but the w2y to make him good at nothing. 
I am bold to present this solicitous suit of mine with 
all earnestness, to you and my nephew Winthrop, 
that you will not condescend to his going over till he 
hath either attained to perfection in the arts here, 
or that there be sufficient means for to perfect him 
therein with you, which I should be most glad to hear 
of. It would make me f° far nimbler to New Eng- 
land, if God should call me to it, than otherwise 
should: and I believe a college would put no small 
life into the plantation.” 

This letter was written in 1636; and in October of 
that year the Massachusetts General Court voted 
£400 for the establishment of a college. It was com- 
menced in the following year at Cambridge; and in 
1638 Mrs. Downing came to the colony with her 
family. Her son George entered the college imme- 
diately, and his name is included in the first class 
which graduated. 

It is fair to suppose that the success and usefulness 
of Harvard were among the inducements which led 
to the establishment of other colleges, sooner at least 
than they might otherwise have come into existence. 
Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, Dartmouth, Co- 
himbia, and others of our ancient institutions of 
learning, to which many of the great men of the first 
age of our republic owed their education, were pro- 
bably indebted, in no small degree, for their exist- 
ence to the example of Harvard, which showed that 
in a young and feeble colony a college might not only 
flourish, but largely aid, as Mrs. Downing suggested, 
to “ put life into the plantation.” 

One cannot help thinking how much greater the 
usefulness of this college and its example would have 
been, if this excellent lady and her friends had been 
far enough in advance of their age to have urged ard 
obtained that young women should receive in the 
new institution the same advantages of education as 
were to be given to young men. For nearly two cen- 
turies the instruction received by the mothers of our 
people—those to whom the early training of our future 
citizens was to be committed—remained far inferior 
to what was needed to prepare them for their duties : 
and all this time there were in existence many insti- 
tutions with able instructors, good libraries, and 
other aids to learning, that might have been ren- 
dered doubly useful in this way, if our forefathers 


could only have been led to think that the young men | 





and maidens who worshipped together in church, and 
mingled freely in society, might be allowed to pursue 
their studies together in the same brotherly and sis- 
terly companionship. 

One result would certainly have been that a very 
different moral atmosphere would have pervaded the 
colleges. We should not, for example, hear that the 
authorities in Harvard are still vainly striving to put 
a stop to the unpleasant usage, by which the mem- 
bers of the older classes have thought themselves 
warranted in inflicting various annoyances and in- 
dignities upon the newly-entered “freshmen.” Some 
years ago the custom had led to such disgraceful 
scenes that Edward Everett thought it necessary to 
denounce them in vigorous terms, in an eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by him at a commencement dinner 
at Cambridge. Speaking of the older students, he 
said: “ They act, from year to year, on the idea that 
what would be mean, cowardly, and cruel every- 
where else, may be practised without discredit by 
persons calling themselves young gentlemen, at 
places of education ; that acts of oppression and in- 
sult, and personal indignity, on the part of the strong 
towards the weak, of numerous bands towards iso- 
lated individuals, of those at home toward the timid 
nhew-comer—acts worthy only of a mean-spirited 
bully and blackguard, and so regarded by the rest 
of the civilized world—may be practised without dis- 
grace or remorse, nay, with brutal glee, by a sopho- 
more at collegé.”’ 

If young ladies were admitted to Harvard as stu- 
dents, we may feel assured that this and all other 
customs of a low and rude cast would disappear at 
once. It is of like character and origin with the fag- 
ging system and the other brutalities which have 
long been practised in the great public schools of 
England, to which boys alone are admitted. Thetwo 
sexes are not intended to live separately. Whenever 
this violation of nature’s design occurs, whether in 
colleges, in monasteries, in standing armies, or else- 
where, the results are seen in the evil dispositions 
and habits which speedily manifest themselves. 

Now that itis shown that Harvard University in 
all probability owed its existence to the®suggestion 
of a noble-minded and far-sighted woman, we may 
hope that the time is not far distant when the distine- 
tion which that world-famous institution has attained 
will be enhanced, and its usefulness immensely in- 
creased, by the abolition of the antiquated rule ex- 
cluding one-half of the community from those privi- 
leges and endowments which it should hold for the 
benefit of all. 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE two annual reports which have been issued by 
the Woman’s Christian Association of Philadelphia 
show a surprising amount of good already accom- 
plished during its brief existence. The society was 
organized in December, 1870. The object of its foun- 
ders, as set forth in the act of incorporation, was to 
promote “the temporal, moral, and religious welfare 
of women, especially young women, who are depen- 
dent on their own exertionsfor support.” Their first 
effort was to establish a boarding-house, where young 
women who were without parents or protectors in 
the city, could find a comfortable home at rates barely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the house. The so- 
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ciety was without funds, but acting upon the advice 
of experienced members of similar societies in other 
cities, tae managers determined upon the bold step 
of purchasing a house, relying upon the liberality of 
the public for the means of paying for it. In Janu- 
ary, 1871, they contracted for a house on Filbert 
Street, at the price of $10,500. The alterations and 
repairs cost over $5000, and a considerable expense 
had to be incurred in furnishing the rooms. Yet in 
less than six months, te committee say, “‘ our house, 
neatly and comfortably furnished, was opened, free 
of debi ; and at the end of three additional months we 
found it containing forty happy inmates, being filled 
to its utmost capacity, and self-supporting.” This is 
certainly a cheering example of the success which 
attends an appeal to the public sympathies on behalf 
of a work of real benevolence. It shows also that 
the business of the society must have been conducted 
with energy and prudence by the ladies who had 
charge of it. 

Encouraged by this success, the managers of the 
association determined in the following year to ex- 
tend their work in other directions. They resolved 
to establish an Industrial School, and to open dining- 
rooms, where women employed in stores and work- 
shops at a distance from their residences could ob- 
tain good meals at cost price. They also wished to 
provide temporary lodging-rooms for women who 
might need such accommodation. A room was re- 
quired for the Employment Committee, who were 
doing much in obtaining suitable employment for 
women out of work. For all these purposes a house 
was procured on North Seventh Street, in January, 
1872, at a cost, including necessary alterations, of 
$18,500. On the third day of June following, “every 
department, consisting of kitchen, dining-rooms, 
lodging-rooms, employment office, a room for the 
Industrial School and Association Hall, was neatly 
and comfortably furnished, and ready for occu- 
pancy.” Since that time the various departments 
have been in full operation, and with the best re- 
sults. The average number who have dined at the 
rooms has been over one hundred daily. Many 
were thus furnished with comfortable meals who, 
from lack of means or of time, had not been able to 
procure them before. The records of one day showed 
that forty-three persons had dined at a cost to each 
of five cents, and seventy-one at an aggregate of less 
than five dollars, or about seven cents each. “Many 
of the young women whocome to our dining-rooms,” 
say the committee, “tell us of the benefits they ex- 
perience from a warm meal. Some have spoken of 
permanently impaired health, due in great measure 
to eating a cold, insufficient dinner for many years. 
From these testimonies we have abundant evidence 
of the great benefits of this part of our enterprise.” 

The temporary lodging-rooms are open to needy, 
homeless women, at any hour of the day or night, 
the charges being from ten to twenty-five cents per 
bed. From June to October, the number furnished 
with lodgings was one hundred and seventy-six. In 
the employment department there has been equal 
efficiency. The committee have been able to find 
employment for more than four hundred women, 
and to furnish usefui counsel and assistance to many 
more. In the Industrial School, instruction is given 
to young women, first in the much-neglected art of 
plain sewing, in all its branches, and. afterwards in 
practice on the sewing machine. When proper pro- 
ficiency is attained, the pupils are furnished with a 
certificate sufficient to insure them employment in 
any place where plain needlework of the highest 
class is required. 

These labors, however, do not limit the efforts of 
the association. There is a visiting committee, 





whose duties are somewhat of a missionary charac- 
ter. “‘They seek out the needy, the stranger, the 
homeless, the friendless, and having found any one 
can be benefited by the association, they introduce 
her toits benefactions. They statedly visit the pa- 
tients of Wills’ Hospital, administering sympathy 
and Christian counsel. They also conduct a bible 
class at the boarding house.” 

There still remained, at the date of the last report, 
a debt of $10,500 on the Seventh Street property. 
The managers hoped, through the liberality of the 
Christian public, not only to pay off this debt, but to 
establish other homes and dining-rooms in various 
parts of the city. It is gratifying to observe that all 
the leading Protestant denominations have joined 
heartily in the work; and we cannot doubt that if it 
is carried on hereafter with the same zeal and good 
judgment, all the excellent objects which the man- 
agers have in view will be accomplished. The con- 
dition of young women employed in stores, shops, 
and manufactories in our large cities, is often very 
painful and trying. Small wages and excessive la- 
bor are too frequently their portion; and if we add 
to these the miseries of comfortless lodgings and in- 
sufficient food, and consider, on the other hand, the 
fearful temptations to which they are exposed, we 
shall appreciate all the value of a society like the 
Woman’s Christian Association, which furnishes 
these precisely the assistance and protection they 
most require. If such a society were found in every 
city and large town in our country, there would be 
no lack of work for them to do, and the good which 
they might accomplish would be beyond measure. 





PUSS AS A FRUIT GUARDIAN. 

Tr is so seldom that a good word is said for cats, 
that the friends of those much-abused animals will 
perhaps be pleased to learn of a new and useful vo- 
cation which has been discovered for them. A cor- 
respondent of an agricultural paper speaks of the 
“invaluable help” they can give in protecting gar- 
den fruits and flowers from birds and other small 
depredators. All that is required, it seems, is “a 
cat on a small chain sliding on a wire, and giving 
the animal the walk up and down the whole length 
of the strawberry-beds. A knot at each end of the 
wire readily prevents the cat from twisting around 
the post which supports the wire, and a small ken- 
nel placed in the middle of the walk affords her 
shelter and a home for her kittens.’’ The writer 
says that he has used, and seen used, for more than 
thirty years, with perfect success, this easy method 
of protecting fruit, and that the same plan is equally 
effectual in Keeping hares and rabbits off flower- 
beds. We are not quite sure that the lovers of cats 
will be altogether pleased at first thought with this 
idea of pussy ranging up and down a garden bed all 
day, at the end of a complicated tether. It will, 
however, be a satisfaction for them to learn, from 
the same authority, that cats, after a while, come to 
like the duty, and after a few months of the chain 
will, when set free, keep on guard of their own ac- 
cord. The kittens more especially, we are told, at- 
tach themselves to the occupation, and become in 
this way the gardener’s best allies. These facts 
seem to open a vista of unexpected usefulness for 
these unjustly depreciated creatures, whose educa- 
tion, like that of other pets of the injudicious, has 
evidently been neglected. 





A MounIFicent Girt.—Commodore Vanderbilt is 
a clear-headed man, who knows how greatly any 
object which he desires to promote will be benefited 
if he becomes his own trustee, instead of leaving his 
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gift to the mercy of executors. He has lately, as we 
learn from the publie press, devoted another half 
million to the ereetion of a seminary for girls on the 
grounds of the Moravian Church at New Dorp, 
Staten Island, to be built on the plan of the semi- 
nary at Bethlehem, Pa., also endowed by the Com- 
modore. 


“OUR OWN.” 


WE find in a newspaper, under this title, but with- 
out the author’s name, some verses which seems to 
merit preservation. Their sentiment will doubtless 
come home to the feelings of many readers:— 


“Tf I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex ‘ our own’ 
With look and tone, 
We might never take back again. 


“For though in the quiet evening 
You mee give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at nignt, 
And hearts have broken, 
For harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


“We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for ‘ our own’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘our own’ the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
’Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn.”* 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTION IN NEW YORK.* 
—We have before us an interesting letter concerning 
this French Sehool for the daughters of America. 
The writer is an American lady, who has been for 
a number of years residing abroad. As we have long 
known and esteemed her as our intimate friend, her 
letter is a commendation in favor of this Protestant 
Institution which we are glad to communicate to our 
readers. We frequently have inquiries from those 
who desire such an opportunity of learning to speak 
the French language before going to Paris. 

The following extracts from the letfer in question 
may be of much interest to our friends—the truth of 
the commendation may be safely confided in:— 


DeaR Mrs. HALE: Knowing your a interest in 
woman's welfare and advancement, and the widely 
extended influence on her behaif, exerted by the 
LADY’s Book, I need make no apology in commend- 
ing to your special notice the school of the Misses 
Charbonnier, now in successful operation in New 
York City. The Misses C. were among the sufferers 
from the war between France and Prussia. Prior to 
that event they had a prosperous establishment at 
Neuilly, near Paris, known as “The Protestant 
Sehool for Young Ladies.’’ Experienced as teach- 
ers, refined and elegant in manners, and, above all, 
pious women, they deserve the patronage of those 
who desire thorough instruction for their children, 
combined with other advantages rare!y met with. 
As you will see from the circular, French is the lan- 
guage of their school. 





_,* Address Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier, No. 36 
ast Thirty-Fifth Street, between Park and Madi- 
son Avenues, New York. (Formerly 42 Avenue du 
Reule, Neuilly, Paris.) 





ART, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE.*—This handsome 
volume is from the pen of Mrs. Almira Lincoli Phelps, 
whom many of our readers will probably remember 
with affection, as the principal of one of our largest 
schools for young ladies. The various contents of 
this work show a mind stored with information and 
desirous to impart it. Some idea vf the dive-sified 
knowledge displayed by the authoress may be gath- 
ered from the Index. - Here are historical Essays on 
Engiand under the Stuarts, and Mad. de Maintenon 
—biographies of Goethe, Mrs. Sigourney, and Presi- 
dent Hitchcock—papers on the Fine Arts, Social Life 
in America, and several other subjects of equal inte- 
rest. The bock is prefixed with an excellent portrait 
of Mrs. Phelps. The typography and binding are 
very handsome—and the reputation of its authoress 
as an educator of the young will send many to its 
useful and interesting pages. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER.t— 


“ A babe in glory is a babe forever; 
Perfect as spirits, and able to pour forth 
Their glad heart in the tongues which angels use ; 
These — gamtere’ n God’s nursery, 
Forever grow n loveliness and love 
Growth is the law of all intelligence), 
Ket cannot pass the limit which defines 

heir being. They have never fought the fight, 
Nor borne the heat and burden of the day, 
Nor staggered underneath the weary cross; 
Conceived in sin, they sinned not; t oe they died, 
They never shuddered with the fear of death ; 
These things they know not, and can never know.” 

LopGiIne Houses ror WoMEN.—The Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Portland, Maine, 
have determined to open houses as temporary homes 
for young women, strangers, who come to the city 
in search of employment. They have already ob- 
tained a subser‘ption of $5000 for this object. A 
similar movement is stated to be on foot in Lowell, 
Mass. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—The regu- 
lation requiring that the doors of all public buildings 
shall open outwards, is a most important precaution 
for safety in the event of a fire, or of a panic, which 
is often nearly as dangerous asa fire. It is a rule- 
which should never be disregarded by builders in 
any place, whatever may be the local law on the 
subject. The Common Council of Chicago have re- 
cently passed an ordinance to enforce another excel- 
lent regulation, forbidding the blocking up of the 
aisles of public halls and other buildings in which 
large assemblages meet, with benches and stools. 
The aisles are solely for convenience of passage, and 
to obstruct their way, in the event of a sudden ex- 
citement and rush of people, leads to serious disas- 
ters. The weaker members of such meetings, and 
especially the women and children, are the most 
likely to be sufferers, if these rules are neglected, 
and it is on their behalf more particularly that the 
authorities and other parties responsible for such 
buildings should see that the regulations are en- 
forced. 


ARRANGING riewaes IN BEpDs.—In arranging flow- 
ers in beds, the prinéipal things to be avoided are: 
the placing of rose-colored or red flowers next scar- 
let or orange, or orange next yeiiow, blue next violet, 
or rose next violet. On the contrary, the following 
colors harmonize: White will relieve any color (but 
should not be placed next yellow), orange with light 
blue, yellow with violet, dark bine with orange-yel- 
low, white with pink or rose, and lilae with yellow. 





* See April number Literary Notices. 
+ From “The Paradise of the Blessed Dead.” 
Literary notices, page 563. 


See 
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By observing these rules, the amateur.s may have his 
flower borders vie in beauty and arrangement with 
those of greater pretensions, and even surpass many 
of them.— Western Rural. 


Heulth Department. 


STYES. 


Tus is a slight complaint, but not on this account 
altogether to be disregarded. It consists in the 
formation of small pustules or boils on the edges of 
the eyelids. Sometimes there is an isolated one, but 
more frequently they occur in a certain succession. 
They begin with-.a little redness and irritation or 
itching on the edge of the lid. Next at this spot is 
seen a little pimple the size of a pin’s head or a small 
pea. Gradually, and sometimes very slowly, this 
enlarges and inflames. The inflammation may be 
limited to the spot itself, or it may give an ugly 
swollen appearance to the whole lid. The stye may 
be very painful, hot, hard, and acute, or it may be 
slow and soft, and almost painiess 

Causes.—Occasionally styes happen when there 
seems to be nothing wrong in the system, but more 
frequently they indicate that the system is rather 
below par; in other words, that it is weak. They 
do not occur in all people alike, but in some people 
much more frequentiy than in others. Perhaps they 
are more common in women and children than in 
men, and in those who have a fair, thin skin than in 
others; and in these subjects they readily occur in 
connection with any temporary debility, or with cold. 
Some delicate and titte-fibred children are very much 
troubled with them. One of the most frequent 
causes of a bad series or succession of styes is to be 
found in the eruptive diseases, such as measles, 
scarlet fever, chicken-pox, small-pox, ete. ; and even 
vaccination itself is not free from this tendency of 
eruptive diseases to throw out a few little hot spots 
or boils which occasionally take the form of styes. 
It would be marvellous if so advantageous and slight 
a disease as vaccination had not some small disad- 
vantage. Small-pox is especially apt to leave behind 
it a legacy of boils, ulcers, eruptions, and styes. 
These diseases cause eruptions and styes probably 
partly by rendering the blood impure, and partly by 
weakening the skin and the bloodvessels of it, taking 
the tone out of them by excessive dilatation. 

Treatment.—An occasional stye may be treated in 
a domestic way. At the very beginning it should 
be bathed with a little weak brandy and water. If 
this does not arrest it, and it becomes painful and 
hard, a little poppy fomentation should be used 
three or four times « day. Poultices should not be 
used unless to an unusually hard and large stye. 
They tend to induce other styes by relaxing and 
softening the skin too much. Weak eyes, with red 
edges, and a tendency to styes, are often greatly 
strengthened by a little golden ointment, the size of 
a pin’s head or a small pea, being brushed along the 
edge of the lid at nights. The internal medicine 
most useful in cases of stye varies much with the 
particular case, and where the habit is very trouble- 
some a doctor should be consulted. Perhaps the 
most useful remedy, speaking generally, is quinine, 
given in something like the following form:— 











Sulphate of quinine, 12 grains. 
Tineture of poretloride ofiron, 1drachm. 
Simple svru ounee, 


Distilled water to 6 ounces. ix. 
One dessertspoonful or a tablespoonful, to be taken 
three times a day in water. A young ehild may 
take two teaspoonfuls three times a day. 





Siterarp Aotices. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

ROUGE ET NOIR. A Tele of Baden Baden. 
From the French of Edmond About. By E. R. This 
is a lively story, full of real interest, and with pecu- 
liar and strongly-marked characters. It is Frenchy 
though not objectionable in style, and gives the 
reader really entertaining glimpses of life in Paris 
and at Baden-Baden. 

THE HEMLOCK SWAMP; and a Season at the 
White Sulphur Springs. By Elsie Leigh Whittlesey, 
author of “ Helen Ethinger,” etc. Thisis a pleasant, 
tolerably well-written, somewhat sensational, though 
not entirely faultless story. Though it is not the first 
work of its author, there is still a certain crudeness 
about it, not so much in style as in general manage- 
ment of the plot. Nevertheless it is a very readable 
siory, and its author gives promise of doing better in 
the future. 

TWICE CROWNED. A Story of the Days of Queen 
Mary. By Harriet B. M aver, author of “ Silver 
Threads,” ete. This is a historical novel, taking for 
its theme that most interesting and tragic period of 
English history beginning with the death of Edward 
VL, including the sad history of Lady Jane Gray, 
and narrating the “vents of the reign of Mary. The 
story concludes soon after the ascension of Elizabeth 
to the throne. The book is well written, and is cha- 
racterized by a spirit of commendable charity toward 
the unfortunate queen who has received in history 
the title of “ Bloody Mary.” 

LILY’S HARD WORDS: AStory for Little People. 
By Margaret Hosmer. A real nice little story, espe- 
cially suited to children who have just learned to 
read. 





From J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SIBYL HUNTINGTON. A Novel. By Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr, author of “ Farmingdale,” etc. This is 
an American story of more than ordinary merit. 
The writer carries the reader’s sympathies with her, 
and charms and saddens him by turns. Much of it 
is pathetic, but the pleasant ending makes ample 
atonement. 

UNDER LOCK AND KEY. A Story. By T. W. 
Speight, author of “ Brought to Light,” etc. This 
story we read some few years since, and found it 
well written, entertaining, and sensational. It is de- 
serving the attention of the reader of fiction. 

AS SHE WOULD HAVETIT. By “Alex.” The 
author of this book has given to the public her ideas 
regarding the present social and political status of 
women, and, as the title of the book indicates, sug- 
gests how “she would have” matters arranged. The 
ideas expressed are very good, but they are not well 
classified, and the style is too rambling to be deserv- 
ing of hearty commendation. While sympathizing 
with the author’s spirit and intent, we cannot yet 
believe that her little volume is likely to achieve 
great results. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Phila. :-— 

WOMAN'S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, author of 
“The Curate’s Discipline,” ete. Mrs. Eiloart is a 
novelist well known and popular both in this coun- 
try and in England. The theme of this story is to 
illustrate the injustice of English Jaws toward women 
in depriving them of the right to their own children. 
The story is effectively told, and should do good, as 
in this country the laws are not all they should be in 
this respect. 
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HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Jonathan Slick, 
Esq., of Weathersfield, Conn, This is a new edition 
of an old and at one time exceedingly popular hu- 
morous book, illustrative of the peculiarities of Yan- 
kee character. 

MISS LESLIE’S NEW COOK-BOOK. A Complete 
Manual of Domestic Cookery in all its Branches. 
By Miss Leslie. This excellent cook-book is too weli 
known to receive any special description or recom- 
mendation at this period. r 

THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN. A Novel. By 
Alexander Dumas. 

From Porter & Coarss, Philadelphia :— 

THE BONAPARTE-PATTERSON MARRIAGE 
IN 1808, and the Secret Correspondence on the Sub- 
ject never before made Public. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by W. T. R. Saffell, author of “ Records of 
the Revolution,” ete. The author of this volume 
claims to have procured his material from a Balti- 
more paper warehouse, where bundies of French and 
English letters had been sold as waste paper, which 
bundles proved on investigation to be the corre- 
spondence between the Bqnaparte and the Patterson 
families in regard to the marriage. Whether these 
letters are genuine documents or not, we cannot say. 
At all events they are published without the sanc- 
tion of Madame Bonaparte, and with the expressed 
disapprobation of her graudsons. 


From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

MARION’S PATH, Etc. By Mary Meeke. The 
name of the writer is probably a fiction, but she 
writes sober truths in her interesting story. The 
book is worthy of being read and remembered. We 
shall not tell the story, but leave it fresh within its 
pretty cover for the little girls who love to run after 
shadows when their end is sunshine. It is an Eng- 
lish tale of child life. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. Bythe Rev. Frede- 
rick Arnold, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford. This isa 
deeply philosophieal work, nevertheless it abounds 
in practical truths and suggestions, with arguments 
and with illustrations, Among many other subjects 
the author treats of “ Habit,’ “On the Choice of a 
Profession,” “ Marriage,” “ Travel,’ “ Rising Men,” 
“Turning Points in National History,” and “ The 
Philosophy of Life."”” While this volume will interest 
every earnest thinker, it will prove especially service- 
able to the young man or woman just setting out in 
life. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Charles Hallock, Secretary of 
the “ Blooming Grove Park Association.” A pleas- 
ant, genial book. The author modestly says: “My 
province is simply to write an Angler’s Guide with- 
out embellishment ; to tell when fish are to be caught, 
and where, and how; to show the sportsman the 
shortest routes to pleasure, the best means of con- 
veyance, the expense thereof, and the secrets of the 
commissariat.” Nevertheless, while it contains all 
the information which the author promises, it is 
something more than a mere “ Angler’s Guide.” Ii 
appeals to every lover of nature as only a book can 
which has been written by one who himself appre- 
ciates and sympathizes with nature. Others besides 
anglers and tourists will delight in its pages. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Jts Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions relating thereto. 
By Caleb Cushing. This is a chapter from our na- 
tional history, ably written and prepared from the 





fullest materials, which will interest not only states- 
men but all who take an interest in nacional affairs. 
It gives the full history of and diplomatic action in 
regard to the Alabama and other claims, the north- 
western boundary line, the fisheries, and other 
similar questions. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of Henry VIL, to the 
Death of George II. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S. American Edition prepared by William 
Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. This edition of “The Consti- 
tutional History of England” includes all the author’s ’ 
latest additions and corrections. It is adapted espe-- 
cially to the use of students, though it will be found 
a valuable text-book for the library. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. By Charlies Dickens. With fifty-two 
illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart. This volume belongs 
to Harpers’ “* Household Edition” of Dickens’ works 
—the handsomest edition yet published of those 
works. 

THE COMING RACE. By Lord Lytton. This is 
a history of an imaginary race dwelling within the 
depths of the earth, which has reached a higher de- 
yelopment than our own. It is somewhat humorous, 
and occasionally satirical, taking off in very good 
style various modern theories. 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. A Novel. By 
Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 

GODOLPHIN. A Novel. By Edward Bulwer 
(Lord Lytton). 

These are two of Bulwer’s earlier works. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. 
E. Braddon. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By Frederick 
W. Robinson, author of “ Christie’s Faith,” ete. 

Two stories characteristic of their respective au- 
thors: the one sensational, the other sentimental. 

MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot, author of 
“ Adam Bede,” ete. The public have already read 
and passed opinion on this novel. A more extended 
notice of this work can be found on page 466 of the 
May number. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York:— 
through J. B. Lupprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GALAMA,; or, The Beggars. (The Founders of 
the Dutch Republic.) By J. B. DeLiefde. An his- 
torical novel of the sixteenth century, well-written 
and interesting. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PARTING WORDS OF ADOLPH MONOD 
TO HIS FRIENDS AND THE CHURCH. October, 
1855, to March, 1856. Translated from the fifth Paris 
edition. This volume contains some twenty-five ad- 
dresses, delivered by Monod to his friends weekly in 
his sick-room, when the malady from which he was 
suffering was found to be incurable. Monod was 
a man possessing earnest Christian faith, but imbued 
with a liberality of spirit which recognized mem- 
bers of all Christian denominations as his friends 
and brothers. His addresses are especially impres- 
sive as coming “not from a preacher exhorting his 
flock, but rather from a suffering brother—a brother 
on the brink of the grave—giving counsels and warn- 
ings gathered from his own experience.” 

LAKEVILLE; or, Substance and Shadow. By 
Mary Healy, author of “‘ A Summer’s Romance,” etc. 
A rather girlish story, displaying no very deep study 
or insight into human nature, but which will proba- 
bly serve its purpose to amuse the reader. The 
iliustrations are numerous. 

THE PILOT. A Tale of the Sea. By J. Fenni- 
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more Cooper. This volume belongs to the new illus- 
trated edition of Cooper's novels. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION Houss, New York :— 

BACCHUS DETHRONED. By Frederick Powell. 
A prize was recently offered in England for the two 
best essays on temperance. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Frederick Powell, of Newcastle, for 
an essay entitled “Bacchus Dethroned.” It can 
hardly be called an essay, for it makes a book of 
nearly three hundred closely-written pages. It dis- 
cusses every phase of the temperance question, go- 
ing to the very bottom of things, and leaving not an 
argument of the opposition unrefuted. It is a really 
valuable addition to the temperance literature of the 
day, and should be widely circulated. 

MY NAME IS LEGION. A Sermon, Preached 
in St. George’s Church, in the City of New York. 
By Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER. By E. 
H. Bickersteth, M. A. A third edition of this popular 
poem is before us. Our readers will find an extract 
from the poem, in our “ Notes and Notices,’ Editors’ 
Table, page 560. 

KITTY’S VISIT TO GRANDMAMMA. By Joan- 
na H. Mathews. Miss Mathews is a most acceptable 
writer to children. Her little folks are so true to 
nature, and so perfectly child-like, that they appeal 
at once to their living originals. This is one of the 
“Kitty and Lulu” books, and will no doubt find a 
speedy place by the side of its predecessors on the 
nursery book-shelves. 

From D. VAN NostRanp, New York:— 

PAY-DAY AT BABEL, and Odes. By Robert 
Burton Rodney, U. S. N., author of “ Alboin and 
Rosamond.” A humorous dramatic poem, suggest- 
ive and well-written. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Abby 
G. Woolson. in a series of detached essays Miss 
Woolson describes the position of women in this 
country, their faults, their virtues, and their future. 
Her views are somewhat misty and undefined, and 
we miss the strong logic and clear perception of the 
real difficulties of the problem which are the only 
raison d’étre of a work like this. But there are 
some sprightly and well-written pages which will 
please readers, and the hits at fashionable follies 
may do good where we should least expect it. 

From LEE & Surparp, Boston, through PorTER & 
CoaTES, Philadelphia :— 

THE WISHING-CAP PAPERS. By Leigh Hunt. 
Leigh Hunt was master of the art of essay writing, 
and contributed largely to the periodicals of his day. 
The essays in this volume are those hitherto uncol- 
lected in book form. They are most of them written 
in his “happiest manner, and abound in rich and 
felicitous descriptions of nature, in loving comments 
on favorite authors and books, and in thoughtful 
and good-natured speculations on human life.” 
‘The Wishing-Cap Papers” are, in fact, a sunny bit 
of the eighteenth century transplanted into the midst 
of the nineteenth. 

THE JUBILEE SINGERS, and their Campaign 
for Twenty Thousand Dollars. By G. D. Pike. All 
who have listened to the exquisite musie of the Ju- 
bilee Singers will be glad to have an opportunity to 
learn more of them. This volume offers that oppor. 





tunity. ‘Tt ‘eeneribes the illiteracy of the South, the 
Fisk University, and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. It gives personal histories with engravings 
from photographs of the singers, and the “Jubilee 
Songs” are added in an appendix. 

PARTINGTONIAN PATCHWORK. By B. P. 
Shillaber. This volume contains “ Blifkins, the Mar- 
tyr; the domestic trials of a mode! husband,” “ The 
Modern Syntax,” and other productions, both long 
and short, all worthy of the author of the inimitable 
Mrs. Partington. 

From JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston, through CLAx- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

FLORIDA AND SOUTH CAROLINA AS 
HEALTH RESORTS. By William W. Morland, 
M.D., Harvard. The author of this pamphlet gives 
some excellent advice to invalids in search of health. 

From Norrs, HoLmEs, & Co., Boston:— 

PETER MUNDI; or, Doctrine of Evolution. By 
Rey. E. F. Burr, D.D., author of “ Ecce Coelum,”’ 
etc. This volume contains the substance of lectures 
delivered in various colleges and theological semi- 
naries, in refutation of the theories of certain mod- 
ern scientists, which theories the reverend author 
feels assured lead directly to materialism. The 
book is worthy the consideration of students and 
theologians. 

DIAMOND LEAVES FROM THE LIVES OF 
THE DIMOND FAMILY. By an Old, Old Bachelor. 
We have received from the author and publisher a 
copy of this work. It is something of a jumble of 
sense and nonsense, of finished and unfinished 
writing. The author, evidently well used to laboring 


| in other fields of literature, seems to be breaking 


ground when he attempts fiction. Still the good 
probably outmeasures that which is faulty, and some 
portions of the book, especially the introductory 
sketch of backwoods life, is really excellent. 


Goder's 5 Sem Ghar 


JUNE, 1873. 
EMBELLISHMENTS. — Another fine steel plate; a 
colored fashion-plate; an extra embellishment of a 
frame in leather work, printed in colors; and an 
extension sheet of wood-cut fashions—dresses, hats, 
bonnets, ete., in number far exceeding those pub- 
lished by other magazines. 








Tuts number closes another volume of the Lapy’s 
Book, and ends the FORTY-THIRD year of its publi- 
eation. A long and brilliant career, such as no 
magazine in this or any other country can boast of. 


WE have received a letter as follows:— 


Having on the Ist of January, 1873, es laced my 
name on Samuel Nelms’s list as a subscriber to your 
mazazine, I now inclose twenty. five cents for the 
premium of “Our a Please a ard to 
Yours respectfully, . W. BLE 

The writer obliged us to pay ten ee postage, 
and gives no address or date. Will the writer please 
explain? In the mean time he will find on reading 
our advertisement that we only send the premium 
when the year’s subscription in advance is paid 
to us. 

“ CARRYING WEIGHT.” —This story, by Marion Har- 
land, that we are publishing in every number this 
year, is receiving golden opinions from the press. 
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NEw SHEeT Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Only to 
Thee I Ciing, and Softly Now the Light of Day, two 
beautiful sacred quartettes by Beckel, each 3. cents. 
Forever Here My Rest Shall Be, another fine quar- 
tette by Grafe, 40. Out of the Darkness, touching 
new soug, Hackelton, 30. Now and Then, beautiful 
song by Southgate, 20. Also, a new edition of Cor- 
nell University Polka, by Rudloff, with fine picture 
title, one of the most popular pieces of the day, 50. 
Jefferson Grand March, Beckel, brilliant and showy, 
35. Maggie Quickstep, Reitmeyer, easy and spirited, 
30. Beverly Galop, Mack, 20. Homestead Waitz, 
Mack, very easy, 20. And a new edition of that must 
popular of all the little pieces of the day, Wycming 
March, by Mack, 25 cents. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for June, contains, 
among other pretty gems, Stewart’s beautiful ballad 
OSzy That You Ne’er Will Forget Me, of itself worth 
the price of the whole number. The other contents 
are varied and pleasing. Send 40 cents for it, or $1 
for the last three numbers. 

Beckel’s Musical Monthly, a new journal of music 
and musical items, will be sent gratuitously to all per- 
sons ordering music from Mr. Holloway, as above. 


No magazine publisher has ever been able to im- 
prove upon GODEY, but somehow—impossible as it 
may seem—he manages to improve each volume. 
The present is the forty-fourth year, and itis better 
than ever befure.—Advance, Wenonah, N. J. 


A SEecrET.—William Wirt’s letter to his daughter, 
on the “small, sweet courtesies of life,’ contains a 
passage from which a great deal of happiness might 
be learned :— 


“T want to tell you a secret. The way to make 
youiseif pleasant to others is toshow them attention. 
The whole world is like the miller at Manstield ‘ who 
eared for nob. dy—no, not he, because nobody cared 
for him.’ And the whole world would serve you so 
if you gave them the cause. Let people see that you 
do care for them by showing them what Sterne so 
happily called the small courtesies, in which there is 
no parade, whose voice is too still te tease, and which 
manifest themselves by tender and affectionate looks 
and little acts of attention, giving others the prefer- 
ence in every little employment, at the table, in the 
field, walking, sitting, and standing.” 


A WONDERFUL MECHANICAL SmMPLiciTy, which is 
really worth the attention of every lady, can be seen 
daily at 1304 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. It is a first- 
class SEWING MACHINE, at oniy $40, with attach- 
ments complete, called “* THE CENTENNIAL,’ making 
the best stitch for strength and durability. The 
CENTENNIAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY Say it is 
useless to pay $65 or $80 for a sewing machine when 
you can buy one for $40 that will do the whole range 
of family sewing, braiding, and embroidering that 
the high-priced machines can do, and with equal 
facility and rapidity, and is the lightest running ma- 
chine manufactured, requiring but one foot to work 
the treadle. It takes the thread directly from the 
spools without rewinding. A descriptive circular 
will be sent bv mail, postage paid, to any one desirin 
the same. Sa Both male and female agents wante 
to sell this reaily excellent and practical sewing ma- 
chine throughout the United States, 


Lrrtie Farts. 
L. A. Gopry: DEAR Str.—An abiding joy has come 
to us in “Our Darling,” for which beautiful gift I 
thank you most sineerely. I shall fondly cherish it 
as long as I live, and when our own “household 
pets” get beyond caressing, we shall have at least 
one imave to make sunshine in our hearts, one dar- 
ling that will not grow old. nor forsake us because 
we are no longer young. Oh give us pictures, beau- 
tiful pictures, to rest the weary eye, and cheer the 

desponding heart. Mrs, J. L. 


A SUBSCRIBER asks for a receipt to dye ribbons or 
worsted goods black or red. 





“WHat WOMEN SHOULD Know,” by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey, lately published by J. M. Stoddart & Co., is 
one of those mnfortunate books which are usually 
condemmed on account of their nature by the very 
persons whom they are most calculated to benefit. 
This is a work containing plain homely truths on 
delicate subjects, it is true, but nevertheless so im- 
portant that every one affected by them should know 
them. There is no charlatanism about Mrs. Duffey’s 
writings. She gives plain, practical advice, such as 
an experienced woman shouid give her less experi- 
enced sister, and the fact that it is printed in a book, 
instead of being given by word of mouth, does not 
lessen its value. Every young wife should have her 
book and study it, though it is not intended for an 
ornament to the parlor table, and should not lie 
there. 


Tue Headlight, Moberly, Mo., will send GopEry 
with his paper, one year, for $4.25. And the Record, 
Lynn, Mass., announces that it will do the same 
thing for $4.50. 


No FEMALE SUFFRAGE YET.—But something far 
better and more valuable, a Wilson Sewing Machine 
for every wife and mother in the Union, and at the 
low price of $50 each for the full finished machine. 
People ask why Wilson, a leading machine in all re- 
spects, can be sold for $50. The answer is easy and 
direct—because its proprietors do not belong to a 
great “ring” whose purpose is to keep up the price 
of sewing machines. They are the true friends of 
the — and show their sincerity in a way that 
eannot understood. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns. 


“THE LAVA BEDs.”—This celebrated place, about 
which so much has been written in connection with 
Captain Jack, the notorious Modoc Indian, has been 
tus described by a writer in an Oregon paper :— 


“Tf you can imagine a smooth, solid sheet of gran- 
ite ten miles square and 500 feet thick, eovering re- 
sistless mines of gunpowder, scattered at irregular 
intervals under it; that these mines are exploded 
simultaneously, rendering the whole field into rec- 
tangular masses from the size of a match-box to that 
of achureh, heaping these masses high in some places 
and leaving deep chasms in others. Following the 
explosion, the whole thing is placed in one of Vul- 
can’s crucibles and heated up to a point when the 
whole begins to fuse and run together, and then suf- 
fered to cool. The roughness of the upper surface 
remains as the explosion left it, while all below is 
honey-combed by the cracks and crevices caused by 
the cooling of the melted rock. From the top of one 
of these stone pyramids an Indian can shoot a man 
without exposing a square inch of himself. He can, 
with due haste, load and shoot a common muzzle- 
loading rifle ten times before a n can scramble 
over the rocks and chasms between the slain and the 
slayer. If at this terrible expense of life a force dis- 
lodges him from his cave, he has only to drop into 
ond fellow some subterranean passage with which 
he is familiar to gain another ambush, from whence 
it will cost ten more lives to dislodge him; and s0 
on. 


LITERATURE.—The reading matter in this year’s 
issue of the Book is spoken of by our exchanges as 
the best that is published by any magazine. 

A LADY in reduced circumstances is desirous of 
obtaining some genteel employment in the city as 
copyist, or some other similar occupation. She can 
refer to the following gentlemen: L. A. Godey, Esq., 
Hon. Morton McMichael, G. W. Childs, Pubdlie 
Ledger ; Henry Peterson, Saturday Evening Post ; 
Alfred Martien, of the Presbyterian, and others, if 
necessary. Please address M. 8., care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq., Lapy’s Boox Office, Philadelphia. 


Pa 
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OF all things on earth to make trouble, commend 
us toa letter. You write as you would say it—but it 
goes to your friend without the grace of a voice—the 
inflection, the gesture, the laugh that would make a 
joke of it. There are just the hard, cold words; he 
can only see what is said, and he is deeply grieved, 
‘ or angered—lost to you, perhaps, forever. The 
thing you write in one mood finds your friend in 
another—maybe in the very one which of all others 
is least hospitable to your message. We have seen 
a whole family cast down by some piece of written 
pleasantry on the part of an absent member of it. 
And if there is this danger when you know the 
writer’s ways and phrases so well, how much greater 
the peril in the case of mere acquaintances! We 
think correspondence should be conducted mainly 
by means of printed forms. It has been suggested 
that no one should write without these forms who 
had not been examined by a committee of experts 
and pronounced competent. Then another commit- 
tee should pronounce upon the competency of per- 
sons to whom written letters are addressed. 


Gopkry is always welcome, as it chases away what- 
ever of sadness may have been lingering about us. 
Few magazines, if any, present so many attractive 
features, and ladies would not, if they knew its 
merits, do without it. We club with GopBy, at $4.35 
for both. The Chromo—“Our Darling’ — which 
Godey sends every subscriber is the prettiest offered 
by any mayazine.—Mirror, Bourbon, Ind. 


A RECOMMENDATION.—The following is the recom- 
mendation given to a servant: 


“The bearer has been in my house a year—minus 
eleven months. During this time she has shown her- 
self diligent—at the house-door; frugal—in work; 
mindful—of herself; prompt—in excuses; friendly— 
towards men; faithful—to her lovers; and honest— 
when everything had vanished.” 





COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. A Manual 
of Practical Housewifery. By Marion Harland. 

This is an admirable book, containing not only a 
large number of excellent and reliable receipts cal- 
culated to meet every demand of the kitchen, but 
directions in regard to the general economy of the 
household, which will be found invaluable by the 
young housekeeper. There is, in addition, a disser- 
tation upon the gencvral management of the house, 
the ethics, in fact, of domestic life, which embodies 
a solution of most of the problems which constantly 
arise to disturb the entire serenity of home life, and 
establishes very fairly the principles, a proper com- 
prehension of which is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute that admirable and but too rare character, 
the housewife. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., New 
York, have it for sale. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SUITOR.—Gibbon, the historian, 
was short in stature and very fat. One day, being 
alone with the beautiful Madame de Cronzas, he 
dropped on his knees before her, and made a deela- 
‘ ¥ation of love in the most passionate terms. The 
astonished lady rejected his suit, and requested him 
to rise. The abashed historian remained en his 
knees. “Rise Mr. Gibbon—I beseech you, rise.” 
* Als, madame,” faltered the unlucky lover, “I can- 
not.’’ He was too fat to regain his feet without as- 
sistence. Madame de Cronzas rang the bell, and 
22.d to the servant, ** Lift up Mr. Gibbon.” 


A LOVE-SMITTEN professor in one of our colleges, 
after conversing awhile with his duleinea on the in- 
teresting topic of matrimony, concluded at last with 
a declaration, and put the emphatic question: “ Will 
you have me?” “Iam sorry to disappoint you,” re- 
plied the lady, “‘and hope my refusal will not give 


ey pain: but I must answer ‘no.’” ‘ Well—weli, 


hat will do, madam,” said her philosophical lover; 
“and now, suppose we change the subject.” 





LOOK UPON THIS PICTURE!— 
“The prima donna Miss Nilsson 


as our readers 
ad her farewell benefit at St. Peters- 
burg. She appeared as ‘Marguerita,’ in Foust. 
The Russian journals are full of the most remarka- 
bie accounts of the cventon A list of the splendid 

fts presented to Miss Nilsson may be of interest. 

hese = were a pair of earrings, emeralds sur- 
rounded with diamonds, valued at $2400; a crown of 
laurel leaves, in pure gold, valued at $3200; a num- 
ber of bouquets, among them one with a gold rib- 
bon, on which were engraved the words, * Return 
secon,’ and another one with a silver ribbon, on 
which the word ‘Remember’ was enamelled in blue ; 
and, lastly, during the last inter-act, a garland of 
flowers was delivered to her on the stage, attached 
to which was an address signed by more than a 
thousand persons of the highest classes of society. 
This address was in a fraine of gold with diamonds, 
three of which hung in the shape of teardrops from 
the word ‘ Adieu,’ written in rubies and yee 
Altogether, the demonstration was one of the most 
splendid ever offered to a singer.” 

Probably amounting in all to some $10,000 or $15,000, 
squandered on a singing woman, who, by the way, 
recently married a Frenchman, and no doubt has 
him to support, that being the fashion nowadays. 
Lucca has a husband to support. 

Now look on this picture—the scene laid also in 
Russia :— 


“The great mass of our people live like a horde of 
savages in smoky huts; young and old, covered 
with dirty sheepskins, sieep together with their do- 
mestic animals on the same boards. There are 
whole districts where bathing is unknown, and 
change of linen is regarded as a luxury. Black 
bread, mixed with all sorts of foreign ingredients, 
cabbage-soup, and milk are the regular food of our 

ntry. As for the cattle, every one who has 
avelied in the interior of the Empire knows that 
they have enormously diminished in numbers. We 
have, as has been wittily said, more Councillors of 
State than cows. That the physical condition of the 
masses has deteriorated, and the museular power of 
the average peasant is less than it was, is shown at 
each day of recruits. * * * There was a time 
when we used to boast of the gigantic strength and 
robust healthiness of our peasantry; but no one has 
such illusions now. Since there have been surgeons 
and trained nurses in our villages, we know that 
they are nests of disease. How fearful is the mor- 
tality, and how few of our peasants ever attain ad. 
vanced age.” 


remember, h 


PROPOSED Parisian change in dining :— 


“The Sport teils us that a party of epicures have 
the odd desire to introduce, or rather to bring back, 
the fashion of dining without tablecloths; that the 
objects used on the table should be still more varied, 
recherché, and artistic than they are now, but that 
they should be set on the polished or marble_table 
without any damask covering between. Table- 
cloths, which were brought into general use in the 
Middle Ages, and then called doubliers, these epi- 
cures wish to do away with, and try to prove how 
much more elegance and artistic effect may be ob- 
tained by returning to th var of the luxurious 
Greeks, and abandoning the tloth which the sioven- 
liness of medizeval times caused to be spread upon 
the tables. An opposition party, on the other hand, 
wants to increase and improve upon the use of da- 
mask ; says that we ought no more to keep the same 
style of napkin through the different courses of a 
dinner, than the same style of plate for the various 
dishes, or the same form of glass for‘the various 
wines; and that, as in some houses smail fringed 
napkins are substituted for the larger white ones at 
dessert, so it ought to be the invariable custom at a 
well-organized table to change the napkins for the 
various parts of the dinner. Thus run the proposi- 
tions of the two camps, and, whichever wins, I think 
we shall keep the doubliers on our tables for some 
time yet.” 

THAT mountebank, the Rey. Mr. Talmadge, of 
New York, performed the marriage ceremony in the 
Brooklyn Opera House. The minister, bride, groom, 
and all the attendants dressed in fancy costumes. 
Price of admission fifty cents. No haif price. 
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Some anecdotes from the celebrated Alexander 
Dumas’ book on cookery :— 


“ Béquet was a determined viveur, and lived in a 
state of open war with his father, who never tired of 
reproaching his son with the extravagance of his 
career. One day his long-suffering parent gave up 
the ghost, and uet went as usual to dine at the 
Caféde Paris, where, doubtless wishing to be exact in 
mortuary etiquette, he asked the waiter ‘if claret was 
mourning.’ The Great Napoleon was an irregular, 
clumsy, and rapid eater, but showed good taste in 
wine. He drank little, but that little was Chamber- 
tin. Pabesrene was a gourmand of the first water, 
and at eighty years of age never failed to devote an 
hour every me pe | to an interview with his cook. 
After a long day of abstinence and hard work, the 
prince dined sumptuously at eight o'clock, at a table 
surrounded by guests illustrious in the world of poli- 
tics, art, and jiterature. Dinner over, a severe game 
of whist was silently enjoyed, after which Talleyrand 
retired to his study, and gradually sank into a gentle 
slumber. His flatterers said, ‘The prince reflects.’ 

“Cambacérés has long enjoyed a gastronomic re- 
putation to which he was by no means entitled. Like 
the parent of pean, ‘his constant care was to in- 
crease his store.’ Caréme accuses him uf keeping a 
very tight hand over his cook, and even goes the 
length of saying that he watched his dinner-table 
with an eagle eye for the entrées that went away un- 
touched, and employed considerable ingenuity in 
adapting these remains to the wants of the next day. 
The contempt of a high-art cook for this shabbiness 
may be imagined. ‘Cambacérés was never a gour- 
mand in the learned acceptation of the word; he 
was born a large and even a voracious eater.’ ‘ His 
skilful cook never had les grandes sauces, nor the 
under-cooks or assistants a bottle of Bordeaux! 
hermes parsimony! What a pitiful affair! What a 
iouse | 

“It is dreadful to see time-honored celebrities de- 
molished in this way. Even the great Brillat-Sava- 
rin does not escape. ‘ Brillat-Savarin was neither a 
gy stronome nor a gourmet, but simply a vigorous 
eater.’ He loved ovens and vulgar dishes, was ill- 
dressed himself, and by his great stature, heavy gait, 
and vulgar air earned the nickname of the ‘drum- 
major’ of the Court of Cassation. Worse than all, he 
was not only a gross but a silent feeder, towards the 
end of a repast became absorbed in his digestion, 
and—horror of horrors—sometimes went to sleep! 

- syesseens from the history of gastronomy to the 
principles of that noble art, Dumas lifts up his voice 
against some new-fangled ideas which wound his feel- 
ings for the beautiful and the true. He launches his 
anathema against the service @ la Russe, as depriv- 
ing the guest of the power of selection and pucting 
him completely at the mercy of a servant. ‘I know 
that_in a four hundred frane dinner this method of 
serving will save a hundred frances; but people do 
not give dinners to save money.’ On the subject of 
aalad it seems that we are going to the bad altogether. 
‘In many houses salad is made an appendix of the 
roast. hat! eat salad with a haunch of chevreul, 
with pheasants hung to the exact point, with wood- 
cock reposing upon their toast! It is simply a culi- 
nary heresy. One meat destroys the other. All 
highly-flavored game should be eaten alone with the 
sauce which springs logically from its essence.’ 

“Bad follows bad, but worse remains behind, as 
according to Dumas it is a high crime and misde- 
meanor to allow salad to be made byaservant. This 
solemn function should be performed by the master 
or mistress of the house, and the great work should 
be accomplished an hour before the salad is intended 
to be eaten. 

“But before plunging into the salad-bowl with M. 
Dumas wé may observe that the Dictionnaire not 
pane deals With articles of food duly recognized as 
such by civilized nations, but disdains not the men- 
tion of such obscure viands as asses’ flesh and shark. 
Having himself eaten asses’ flesh, he reports confi- 
Gently that it is excellent, and appears to hold a 
middie place between beef and veal. Of shark it is 
impossible to speak in such high terms; and when it 
comes to a question of eating or of being eaten be- 
tween a shark and a man, the fish has unquestion- 
ably the best of the bargain, as if he come off victori- 
ous he will fare well, whereas if the man conquer 
in the fight the spoil is sure to disagree with him. 

“ Bear-meat is now eaten by every nation in En- 
rope; but when Dumas in his ‘Impfessions de Voy- 
age’ gave an account of a bear feast at Martigny he 
caused an immense sensation in the gastronomic 





world: ‘But, to my great astonishment, he who 
ought to have been the most delighted—the inn- 
keeper of Martigny—was furious,’ denied the soft 
impeachment, and missed an opportunity of makin 
his fortune. Bear ham is now pretty well under- 
stood, especially in Germany, where the fore paws 
of a cub form a costly delicacy. These latter require 
careful preparation. After lying in marinade, and 
undergoing a yoo arge stewing, they are led 
and served with sauce piquante, ‘finished off with 
two spoonfuls of currant jelly.’ 

* Dog is not ignored as an alimentary substance, 
but, as Dumas never tried it himself, he speaks of it 
with some diffidence; and the same remark will ap- 
ply to his treatment of panther. Our narrow space 
compels us to defer till a future occasion the careful 
treatment of the more serious and practical portion 
of a highly entertaining and instructive volumes.” 


‘MOLL CLATTERCLACK. 


MOLL CLATTERCLACK was smart in words 
As any woman's righter, 

And with the weapon of the tongue 
She was an awful fighter ; 

She blazed at this, and snarled at that, 
And kept up such a clatter, 

The very chimbly on the roof 
Was frightened at the matter. 


With fret and scold, and snarl and jaw, 
She made the dishes rattle, 

And clean destroyed the human folks, 
And almost killed the cattle ; 

The dog and cat, and rats and mice, 
Became as deaf as adders; 

The chickens staid upon the roost, 
And got as thin as shadders. 


But not content with things at home, 
The mischief-making critter 

Stirred up the people here and there, 
And kept them in a twitter. 

Her mean and everlastin’ tongue 
Was always kept a waggin’, 

And yet you'd think she was a saint, 
if saints were made by braggin’. 


She kept the neighbors by the ears 
With gossippin’ and we 
And kept the men a makin’ oaths, 
And women all a cryin’. 
You'd thought the eend o’ time had come, 
With all the fuss and racket, 
For when she found an honest name, 
She tried her best to black it. 


If ever mortal was possessed, 
She sartin had her legions, 
And took her orders from the king 
Of all the lower regions. 
She pizened every home and heart, 
And spilt all joy and gladness, 
And made a howlin’ wilderness 
Chock ful o’ grief and sadness. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


ANOTHER ingenious French smuggling trick :— 


“A clever trick for defrauding the authorities 
was discovered recently in the town of St. Maude 
which, there is reason to believe, had been carried 
on with success for some time past. A cart, wel 
laden with logs of wood for domestic use, was enter 
ing the town by a mp! at which a government 
office is situate. The cart jostled against the wall, 
and one of the logs fell to the ground, the officers 
being surprised to see flowing from it a stream of 
eau-de-vie. An examination disclosed the fact that 
this log, with a large number of the others, had been 
hollowed out, and bottles of spirit placed in the 
eavity, the ends being filled up by the insertion of a 
skilfully-made plug of wood.” 


A PORTLAND sea captain, who has been absent 
from home some eight years, arrived the other day. 
Calling upon a lady friend soon after his arrival, he 
was pained to see what he supposed to be the result 
of some terrible injury to the spine. He delicately 
questioned her upon the subject, but she was ap 
rently at 4 loss to comprehend his meaning. Finally, 
after much canvassing at cross purposes, the la 
discovered that the old salt seriously suppesed her 
pannier to be a tumor or some other unsightly excres- 
cence, caused by disease of the spine. 
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“ DESIRABLE cottage for rent, in the most pleasant 

rt of G . A-six-room stone cottage, with dou- 
Bie attics, within six or eight minutes’ walk of three 
stations. Would be very desirable for a lady or two 
who would live alone, for a young married ae. or 
for any gentleman who was much absent from home 
as it stands on very open ground, with a beautiful 
view, and in close proximity to my residence. Mod- 
ern conveniences. Will not be rented to anybody 
with children. Rent, forty dollars per month.” 

We do not understand the above advertisement. 
Why “suitable for a gentleman who would be very 
much absent from home, as it stands on very open 
ground, with a beautiful view?” Would it not be 
much better that he were a great deal at home to en- 
joy the beautiful view. “‘ Desirable for a young mar- 
ried couple.” Then again, “ will not be rented to 
anybody with children.” We should suppose that the 
young married couple in the course of time would 
have children. Must they then leave, or would the 
landlord’s heart relent and Jet them remain? 





GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—Fresh and fair as youth— 
this womanly magazine appears in its eighty-sixth 
volume. No signs of decay yet.—Zion’s Advocate, 
Portland, Maine. 


ANCIENT Music.—The Egpytian flute was only a 
cow’s horn with three or four holes in it, and their 
harp or lyre had only three strings; the Grecian lyre 
has only seven strings, and was very small, being” 
held in one hand; the Jewish trumpets that made 
the walls of Jericho fall down were only rams’ horns ; 
their flute was the same as the Egyptian; they had 
no other instrumental music but by percussion, of 
which the greatest boast made was the psaltery, a 
small triangular harp or lyre with wire strings, and 
struck with an iron needle or stick; their sacbut was 
something like a bagpipe; the timbrel was a tam- 
bourine; and the dulcimer was a horizontal harp, 
with wire strings, and struck with a stick like the 
psaltery. They had no written music; had searcely 
a vowel in their language; and yet (according to 
Josephus) had two hundred thousand musicians 
playing at the dedication of the Temple of Solomon. 
Mozart would have died in such a concert in the 
greatest agony. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE.—The Sea of Galilee, or Sea 
of Tiberias, or Lake of Gennesareth, is a sheet of 
water formed by the expansion of the bed of the 
Jordan. It is about twelve and a quarter miles lon 
from north to south, and at its broadest part six an 
three-quarter miles from east to west. But its width 
is by no means regular, its shape being that of a pear 
or a leg of mutton, the broadest part toward the 
north, and the more projecting side towara the west, 
the eastern shore being by comparison straight, ex- 
eept near the lower en It is full of fish. Its 
waters, thick and muddy at the extreme north, be- 
come clear and bright as they approach its narrow 
end; for Jordan, which flows into a foul stream, 
leaves the lake a pure and sweet river. The surface 
is from 600 to 700 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. The climate is genial in winter, and not 
excessively hot in summer. With shores that rise 
but gently, in most parts, from the basin, and whose 
color is uniformly brown where seen above the fo- 
liage at their bases, the scenery would be tame were 
it not for the fine hills, including the snowy tops of 
Hermon, which can be seen all around through the 
transparent ether, and for the innumerable effects of 
light and shade. Shrubs and blossoms add to the 
poe | of the coasts, which vary continually, being 
sometimes backed by broad plains, showing at oth- 
ers the openings of long gorges, and elsewhere, es- 
—— to the north, being broken into many and 
charming bays. Volcanic action appears to be ener- 
getic; there are hot springs in the basin of the lake, 
and very serious earthquakes occur. Wild boar are 
to be found on a plain to the northeast. 


EYE-WATER MARK.—The tear of beauty ia its 
pocket-handkerchief. 





Wuat a writer in the New York Herald thinks of 
our American women’s worship of titles and of mar- 
riages between American girls and foreign nobles :— 


“*T became quite disgusted with the girls on our 
steamer,’ grumbied a young American who crossed 
the Atlantic in a month that shail be nameless. 
‘There happened to be on board the son of an Eng- 
lish baronet, and although he was an ordinary fellow, 
not haif as nice as some of us, the girls vied with one 
another in attracting his attention.’ 1s it not the 
samein Washington? Are not the attachés of foreign 
legations, feols or otherwise, of more social conse- 
quence than the cleverest of natives? This isa fine 
return for the respect and devotion of American 
men. Always oxntapting advanced liberal English- 
men, there are no men for whom our women should 
entertain such regard as for those of this country. In 
Germany women are domestic animals and drudges ; 
among the Latin races they minister to man’s plea- 
sure—nothing more. It.is the exceptional French- 
man or Italian who believes in the virtue of woman, 
yet knowing, if they choose to think, that no French- 
man and few Englishman would marry a poor Ame- 
rican, there are girls who actually tie themselves for 
life to men with views regarding women that ought 
to be Shoroughly reveleng to all who have had the 
good fortune to be born in the New World. The folly 
of some of our women passes understanding. Fancy 
a mother who thinks it a greater ‘catch’ for her 
daughter to many» Prussian officer than to marry 
an American! ‘ Well, you see he is a nobleman,’ 
argues the mother to an indignant friend. ‘Suppose 
he is noble, what then? Is he not poor and a for- 
eigner? Would he marry your daughter if she were 
not rich?’ ‘No, itis against the law. All Prussian 
officers must marry women with money.’ ‘And you 
encourage your daughter to give up her country and 
home to become the wife of a man for whom, were 
she penniless, she would have no attraction! She 
will settle down in a wretched provincial town while 
her husband will go wherever he is ordered. For 
society she will have the inane gossip of German 
women, who are good housekeepers, but are very 
narrow-minded and fearful scandal-mongers. An 
occasional trip to Berlin and appearance at court 
will vary the scene. And you ¢all this a brilliant 
parti! you realize that your daughter has al- 
ways been considered the equal of nan, and is ac- 
customed to such attention as she will never receive 
from Teutons!’ ‘I never looked at the matter in 
that light,’ replies the foolish mother. ‘ Afterall, the 
match does not seem as eligible as I thought, and 
perhaps my daughter will change her mind.’ With 
such @ mother can she have any mind to change? 
German officers are indeed fine ‘catches.’ They be- 
long to ‘noble’ families, and, being in the army, are 
attached to the court. The majority are genteel 
paupere, but are not permitted to marry rich Ger- 
man girls whose families are ‘in trade,’ as such would 

mésalliances; yet they will wed any American 
girl with money, though every dollar smell of the 
shop. Self-respect ought to prevent our women from 
thus stultifying themselves; but the longer one lives 
the more one becomes ——S that nothing is rarer 
thancommon sense. As the prevailing governments 
of the Old World are more or less despotic and tho- 
roughly aristocratic, wor look with no love upon a 
Republic whose success is a menace to divine right 
and the degrading spirit of caste. magalaely igno- 
rant of all that concerns us, not thinking it worth 
while to study either ple or institutions, all their 
traditions and prejudices are opposed to us, and they 
are best pleased when individual examples confirm 
previous opinions.” 

TEXAS. 

DEAR S1r.—I am rather late, Mr. Godey, in offering 
my thanks for the beautiful Chromo; but I hope you 
will consider them not the less sincere. We all Jove 
to look upon the sweet innocent face of “Our Dar- 
ling.”’ Mas. W. 8. M. 

A RATHER grand ana dramatic style of expression 
came to a sudden collapse in court the other day. 
An indignant witness exclaimed: ‘‘ The first time 
that I ever did sucha dishonorable act, I would blow 
out my brains, sir!” ‘“ Very good,” said the lawyer ; 
“and what would you do the second time?” 

‘ 


War isa kiss like arumor? Because it goes from 
mouth to mouth. 
An air of importance—one’s first breath. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly of 430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 























Tue above villa, constructed of bricks, rubbed 
down and painted, will cost between $4500 and $5000, 
and if built of frame considerably less. The roof is 
of tin. The arrangement of the steps to the prinei- 
pal floor has a good effect. 
rubble masonry, pointed. 
rarden front, the 

he arrangement of the terraces with flowering bor- 
ders will be most beautiful and unique. The situa- 
tion of the fountain, both front and rear, has a zood 
effect. The terrace steps can be of wood. This de- 











FIRST STORY. 


sign is most admirably adapted for a summer seat 
of much refinement. The placing of vases and 
statues in the front_will be in beautifa! harmony 
with the building. The front lawn should be kept 
broad and not chopped up by foliage and with very 
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The basement should be | 
The design shows the | 
prieetoal front not being seen. | 
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few plants in the ground. A line of Jardineres on 
each side of the principal walls with a few solitaire 
evergreens, properly situated, would carry out the 
effect. We supply plans for landscape gardening, 
but charge extra for them. Parties desiring infor- 
mation, receive attention for a small fee, as many 
persons build without an architect, und aie continu- 
ally getting into difficulties for want of experience. 
We send our book of designs, containing nearly 100 
buildings, with their plans, upon the receipt of $3. 
First Story.—H hail; P parlor, 14 by 20 feet; L 





SECOND STORY. 
library, 15 by 15 feet; MR dining-room, 12 by 18 feet ; 


SR sitting-room, 12 by 14 feet ; DW dumb-waiter ; od 
china closet. 

Second Story.—H hall; PC ew, chamber, 14 
by 20 feet; C chamber, 15 by 15 feet; C chamber, 12 
by 18 feet; N nursery, 12 by 14 feet. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending MS. to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is sufficient. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
ons —_ always accompany it, or it will not be at- 

nded to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office —: and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


postage. 
Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 


made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Alia P. B.—1. Thank him for his escort home, and 
pass the compliment of inviting him in; but if it is 

ate, he would not accept. 2 If he makes but a 
short call, and you desire, you can invite him to re- 
main longer, but it does not look well to appear 
anxious. 3. Invite him to call again on_ his first 
visit, but not afterwards. 4. Certainly thank the 
gentleman when he is leaving ye for the evening’s 
entertainment; all is included in that. 

“The Lily Pond,’’ declined. 

“F. E.”"—We must decline the offer in regard to 
“Puzzles, Enigmas,” etc. No stamp inclosed for 
anwer by mail. } 

J. H.—* To Laura” was declined in the February 
number. 

E. B. M., St. John’s, N. B.—No stamp sent for a 
reply or return of articles, which are declined. 

* Night,” declined. No letter or stamp. 

. “I Love Thee Still,’ deelined. We agree with the 
writer as regards “no merit.” 

“Our Happiness,” declined. 

“ Suffer and yet be Strong,” declined. No stamp 
for answer. 

Florrie.—1. We suppose it would be etiquette; but 
it would be rather marked to give the invitation 
unless there were to be a large numbef of ladies an 
gentlemen together. 2. The iadies always. 

Ella Martin.—1. If in full dress, no; ride. 2. If the 
porter has the right to the title of Dr., certainly use 
t. 


3. Wool poplin—wood color. 
M. E. H.—Cloak, $25; skirt, $. 
Miss J. B., Merrickville, Ontario, Canada.—Wrote 


you, January 2, that your article had been declined 
and destroyed. Letter returned by the P.O, depart- 
ment. Could not find you. 

Mrs. C. B. M.—St. Valentine was a priest of Rome, 
and was martyred during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, about 470. He waseminently distinguished 
for his love and oheret. and the custom of choosing 
Valentines, or special loving friends, on this day is 
by some supposed to have thence originated. The 
following solution is also given by some writers: It 
was the practice in ancient Rome, during a great 
part of the month of February, to celebrate the Lu- 

realia, whica were feasts in honor of Pan and 

uno, whence the latter deity was named Februat 

or Februalis. On this occasion, amidst a variety v 
ceremonies, the names of young women were put into 
a box, from which they were drawn by the men, as 
chance directed. The pastors of the early Christian 
church, who by every possible means endeavored to 

icate the vestiges of pagan superstitions, and 
chiefly by some commutations of their forms, substi- 
tuted, in the present instance, the names of particu- 
lar saints, instead of those of the women; and as the 
festival of the Lupercalia had commenced about the 
middle of February, they appear to have chosen 
Valentine’s day for celebrating the new feast, be- 
cause it occurred nearly at the same time. 

Flora.—The passion flower derives its name from 
an idea that all the instruments of Christ’s passion 
are represented in it. 

Etiquette.—1l. We believe this is the custom abroad, 
but not here, as a lady never bows to any one she 
does not know. 2. The left arm is the proper arm, 


but this must depend on the house and staircase, as 
the lady must always be placed next the wall 

George.—The Chinese get drunk u 
Persians on fermented curds; the 
the Hindoos on haksheesh. 


n opium; the 
urks on raki; 











Coral.—Quite so; officiating as bridesmaid has 
nothing to do with being “out.” Children of six 
years old and under are sometimes bridesmaids. 

Mermaid.—You could not pay a visit to the one 
without including the other. 

T. F. Shreeveport, La.—Wrote 
Letter has been returned by the 
Could not find you. 

Ursula.—We must decline your article. Too many 
articles of that character on hand. 

Cora 8.—Wear white thread gloves; they can be 
washed. Use white glycerine to whiten hands. 

J. B.—Sent articles by express March 21st. 

Mrs. G. P. M.—Sent patterns 21st. 

Mrs. A. B. F.—Sent child’s clothing 25th. 

Mrs. T. C.—Sent apron pattern 2th. 

Miss M, R.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Mrs. H. A.—Sent slipper pattern April lst. 

Mrs. D. 8. W.—Sent embroideries 2d. 

. T. M.—Sent instrument 3d. 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent patterns 3d. 
_M. J. C.—Sent hair ornament 5th. 

Miss E. R.—Sent lace mitts 7th. 

Mrs. D. C, B.—Sent box by express 10th. 
Hutchen.—Sent watch by express 10th. 

. G.—Sent colored woo!s 15th. 
B. F. R.—Sent patverns 17th. 


e. Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at.a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small-percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, yy a ggee by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
liere tig the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the foods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as Ve saan accompa- 
nied - a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 


ou February 8. 
. O. department. 


¥ 


PS) 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with one 
skirt and low corsage; the skirt is trimmed with a 
ruffle of white French muslin, headed with a puff of 
muslin, with fan-shaped ornaments of pink silk at 
intervals. Embroidered muslin overskirt, and cape ; 
sash of pink silk tied at one side. Hair arranged in 
puffs and curls, with pink roses in the front. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of purple silk, the underskirt 
is entirely covered with kilt plaiting to the waist; 
apron front overskirt, trimmed with fringe looped 
up ina puff in the back by the sash which is fastened 
at the waist; jacket bodice corded around the edge, 
heart-shaped neck, with small bow in the back of 
neck, and in front; coat sleeves with ruffles at hand, 
and bow on them. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of green taffeta, made with 
one skirt and polonaise; the skirt is trimmed with 
one deep ruffie laid in box-plaits, headed with a vine 
of leaves, which extends down the plaits embroidered 
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in wood color silk ; the polonaise is cut heart shape, 
and is trimmed with cords and ornaments on the 
shoulders, the edge finished with a very heavy knot- 
ted fringe and embroidery; a row of buttons down 
the front, and six across the bottom. Bonnet of chip 
the color of dress, trimmed with ribbon of the same 
shade, and flowers to match embroidery on dress. 

Fig. 4—Carriage dress of Napoleon blue silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with kilt 
plaiting; the overdress is trimmed with white Chan- 
tilly lace and a band of silk piped with white: sash 
fastened at one side; deep basque waist, faced with 
white silk, cut heart shape; tight coat sleeves. Bon- 
net of white chip, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
long white feather. 

Fig. 5.— Evening dress of white silk, the lower 
skirt trimmed with two plaited ruffles across the 
front breadths, headed with wreaths of pink roses 
and leaves; court train, made of puffed illusion or 
tarlatane, trimmed with white Mechlin lace, the 
puffs divided by narrow bands of green silk; it is 
made very bouffant in the back, with sprays of flow- 
ers coming down from the sides to the puff; corsage 
slightly heart shaped, cut with a point in front, 
trimmed with lace. Hair arranged in puffs and 
curls with flowers in it. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for street for little boy; the dress 
is ef white piqgué, the coat of white Cashmere, with 
sailor collar, bound with crimson veivet; crimson 
sash tied at the side. Straw hat with crimson wing 
at one side. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. ~ 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of lilac silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with side plaiting and ruffles, headed with 
a-ruche and bows; mantle of Cashmere, a shade 
darker, trimmed with fringe, gimp ornaments, and 
cords on the shoulders. Bonnets of the two shades, 
trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 2—House dress of black silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a 
box-plaited ruffle in the back, the plaits faced with 
blue silk on the top; the front breadth is trimmed 
with bands of silk bound with blue. The polonaise 
is belted in in the front, loose in the back, forming a 
Watteau fold; it is bound with blue silk. 

Fig. 3—Travelling dress of gray summer ‘serge, 
made with two skirts, basque waist, and cape thrown 
ever one shoulder. The trimming consists of broad 
silk braid put on in squares with loops at the ends; 
frog buttons up the front and on the cuffs. Hat of 
gray straw, trimmed with gray flowers, ribbon, and 
black lace. 

Fig. 4—Walking dress of écru-colored batiste, 
made with one skirt and a polonaise. The skirt is 
trimmed with one deep ruffle box-plaited on, headed 
with folds, and two rows of écru-colored lace. The 
polonaise is trimmed with lace to correspond. Hat 
of straw, trimmed with brown velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress, The underskirt is of black 
silk, trimmed with one ruffle. Polonaise of black 
grenadine, trimmed with lace and bands of silk ; the 
polonaise is looped up with sashes of black ribbon. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with black ribbon 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with black 
ribbon, lace, pink roses, and feather. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, blue and black feathers, and a white 
wing. 

Fig. 8—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with pale 
blue ribbon, feathers, and black lace. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of lilac crape, trimmed with feath- 





ers and ribbon. The trimming inside the turned-up 
brim consists of a bow of ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of dark brown straw, trimmed 
with ribbon of two shades, and feathers to match; 
strings are added which can be omitted if a hat is 
desired. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of white English straw, trimmed with 
pale green velvet, feathers, and pink roses. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Basque made of spotted black lace, with 
trimming of thread lace around the bottom, sleeves, 
neck, and waist. Pink ribbon heads the lace on the 
waist, fastened by a bow in front; the same on the 
sleeves. 

Figs. 2 to 7.—Six different styles of arranging hair. 
Ladies who possess a good deal of hair can easily 
compose the modern coiffure without any artificial 
aid besides that of a large frisette for the chignon. 
The way to proceed is as follows: Divide the front 
from the back hair, comb the latier perfectly smooth, 
raise it as high as possible, and place the frisette un- 
derneath ; then comb the hair smoothly over, and 
fasten just in the nape of the neck. Arrange the 
ends into curls, which are left to play in the neck. 
The chignon should not be too large but it should be 
high enough to show in front; the front hair is ar- 
ranged in waves or short frizzled curls. A tortoise 
shell comb to fasten the chignon is a very nice finish 
to this coiffure. There are, of course, much more 
elaborate coiffures, but we have mentioned tlie above 
as both sufficiently 4 la mode and easy to accomplish 
without the aid of a coiffure. High tortoise-shell 
combs have fast come inte high favor and fashion 
after being long discarded. Gilt and jewelled combs 
are not considered in good taste. The Spanish and 
the Grecian combs of real blond tortoise-shell are the 
most distingué of all. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Linen collar and sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. The coliar and cuff are of fine double 
linen, ornamented with embroidery, and trimmed 
with lace edging. The three lappets in front of the 
collar are of embroidered cambric, trimmed with 
lace, and a mother-of-pearl buckle ornaments the 
centre. The cuff is also ornamented with two mo- 
ther-of-pearl buckles, with lappets attached, and 
with narrow linen straps. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Linen collar and sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. This linen collar, with turned-down 
points, is trimmed with a lace insertion one and a 
half inch wide and a narrow lace edging, and a row 
of cut-out embroidery is sewn on between the inser- 
tion and the frill. A chemisette of cambrie is at- 
tached to the collar. The linen cuff sewn to the 
sleeve is trimmed to correspond with the collar, and 
ornamented with mother-of-pearl buttons. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of girl’s 
walking dress, made of blue and white plaid silk. 
The skirt is trimmed with a plaiting of plain biue 
silk edged with lace, three bands of blue silk heads 
this. The fancy peasant waist with basque is made 
of the plain blue silk, trimmed to correspond; sash 
bow in the baek. 

Fig. 14.—Fichu made of spotted black lace, and 
edged around with narrow thread lace. It is made 
of double lace plaited in at the neck and finished 
with a bow of colored ribbon; ribbon strings tie in 
front. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Black lace fichu. This fichu is of 
plain black tulle, trimmed with black lace of two 
widths, and a bow of two-inch wide watered ribbon. 
Cut out two straight strips of black tulle twenty-nine 
inches long and three inches wide, sloped towards 
the ends to the width of one and a half inch; then 
cut for the ends two pieces six inches long and two 
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and a half inches wide, sloped towards the top to the 
width of one and ahalfinch. Cover these pieces with 
black tulle laid on in fine plaits, and edged around 
with narrow lace. The rest of the fichu is made in 
the same manner. Bow of watered ribbon, either 
black or colored, at waist. 

Fig. 17.—Infant’s cloak of white piqué, made with 
a cape, the cape embroidered and trimmed with a 
passementerie ornament and cords made of white 
cotton; a colored ribbon bow also ornaments the 
back. 

Figs. 18 and 20.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for a girl of six years; the dress is made of 
very light écru-colored French poplin, trimmed with 
bands of silk of a very light brown. The dress is 
made with an overskirt and jacket waist, with revers 
in front, and vest of silk; silk cuffs on the sleeves. 
Cords ornament the jacket, deep square collar of 
silk in the back. 

Fig. 19.—Belt of black velvet, with gold buckle 
formed of a@ monagram, with ornament to attach 
fan, added to the buckle. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for boy of five years, made of dark 
gray linen, the pants come to the knee; jacket 
slightly open in front, showing a colored striped 
shirt; deep sailor collar. Straw hat. 








DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engraving, Page 50:.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of eight years, of pale blue 
foulard siik, made with one skirt and polonaise, 
trimmed with ruffles. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, feathers, and straw. 

Vig. 2.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
white piqué; the dress cut square in the neck, but- 
toned down the front, and trimmed with braid put 
on in scallops and buttons. . 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of seven years; the under- 
skirt is made of pale green silk, trimmed with a 
pointed ruffle andaruche. The polonaise is of white 
Cashmere, trimmed with lace and lace insertion. 
Hat of white chip, trimmed with green velvet lace 
and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white piqué, made with a basque 
waist; the skirt and waist trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 5.—Sailor suit for boy, made of dark blue flan- 
nel, trimmed with white. Straw sailor hat. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


It has been said, and we once believed in the say- 
ing, that pretty fashions lasted a long while, and 
ugly ones were but of biief duration; but the degree 
of absurdity now attained by some of the modern 
bonnets and hats would almost make us despair of 
ever seeing anything like rational head gear a la 
mode again. The difficulty nowadays is to find a 
lady who knows how to dress with taste, and yet 
many such exist, but somehow they get lost in the 
crowd of those who dress for effect only, and who 
are ever seeking out the most unbecoming style 
of dress—the one most likely to attract the eye by 
its novelty and strangeness. Besides these ambi- 
tious leaders of fashions, innovatrices of all that 
looks bold and dashing in modern costumes, there 
are the feeble minded who follow suit, who will wear 
anything and everything--a cocked hat and a 
hunched tournure—because tout le monde wears 
them. Between them these two classes of women 
invent and propagate fashions which would never be 
tolerated in good society if our sex were endowed 
with moral courage enough to stem the tide of extra- 
vyagance and eccentricity. But we preach in the des- 
ert, we know, and therefore, instead of moralizing, 
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we had better speak of some of the hats and bonnets 
seen. 

Last month we mentioned several, but each week 
the new styles are varied. The shapes of the straw 
goods before being trimmed are most odd; but it is 
the modiste’s skill to trim and ornament so as to 
make even these more or less extravagant models 
look graceful and becoming. Indeed we have seen 
very many which did not look so odd, but graceful 
and pretty. Trimmings are, indeed, now so impor- 
tant that the bonnet shape is no more than are to the 
dress the lining and stiff buckram which sets off its 
upper material to advantage. <A straw bonnet that 
we have seen was of a slightly conical shape, and the 
narrow border disappeared under a tluting of straw- 
colored taffeta ribbon ; as for the crown, it was very 
nearly covered by wide coques of light chestnut- 
brown ribbon, forming an enormous bow, in the cen- 
tre of which was a cluster of tea-roses, and from 
which sprang an aigrette of shaded brown feathers. 
Long scarf ends of both chestnut and straw-colored 
silk fellatthe back. Another was of rice straw; the 
crown was higher and more oval than in the above 
model, and the border turned up into a diadem with 
pale rose-colored taffeta; around the crown a volu- 
minous trimming of wide ribbon of the same color 
and of black lace was artistically disposed, and fell 
in graceful drapery at the back. A little on one 
side a very delicate agrafe of cut jet fastened on a 
cluster of pink and white acacia blossoms placed 
feather-like to droop at the back. Strings of black 
lace. A bonnet of gray fancy straw was iined with 
pale blue taffeta; the border formed a bandeau of 
blue velvet, and there was a torsade of taffeta and 
velvet around the crown, finished into a large bow, 
with long ends in the back. The ornament in front 
consisted of a large bird's wing, and a white aigrette 
naturelle, fastened on with casques of blue velvet 
and taffeta. And fourthly, a very dainty, though 
rather too conical, shape, was of Leghorn straw, very 
simply trimmed with wide black taffeta ribbon, a 
high jet buckle, and one spray of bright red roses 
across the front part. Long streamers in the back, 
and strings of Chantilly lace. The Marvin hat is in 
most instances made of either brown or black straw, 
and trimmed with a mixture of velvet and taffeta 
and shaded feathers. The black hat is often relieved 
by a white or colored feather or bird’s wing, but the 
brown usually remains in the same dark shades of 
maroon or Havannah. Golden pheasant’s feathers 
are, however, a happy exception, forming a bright 
and tasteful trimming, in very good style, with 
brown straw and ribbons. After faille and moire 
ribbons, we are delighted to see the prettiest and 
most durable kind of ribbon come into fashion again 
—the wide, glossy, firm, yet soft taffeta ribbon, 
pleasant to wear, easy to tie in full large bows. The 
difference between bonnets and hats consists in the 
strings. 

And since we are speaking of ribbons, we may as 
weil mention the novelties in that style. For tying 
lockets or crosses around the neck there are the new 
velvet ribbons with satin lining, of any width, but 
the most fashionable are wide. For bows, the fa- 
vorite model just now is the Albani—two loops and 
one wide fringed lappet of bright rose; blue, mauve, 
or gaz green crépe de chine, and two loops and a 
crossing of black velvet for the cravat bow. Two 
loops of the crépe de chine, and two loops and a 
crossing of black velvet for the coiffure. 

More elegant stili are the cravat bows of créne 
de chine, embroidered in floss silk, and edged with 
Mechlin lace. In sashes the most becoming model 
is the Ceniture Sultane of crépe de chine, embroi- 
dered and fringed in another shade en camaieu, 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


This sash is worn either very loosely knotted on one 
side of the skirt, or disposed into an elegant peplum 
drapery. 
made of square meshed thin armure silk, with an 
embossed figure in the pointed ends, and a most 
elaborate tassel fringe below. For other sashes, 
there are watered ribbons of solid color seven inches 
wide, in black and all the new shades; also white 
watered stripes with a color on each side. There 


are new combinations of Roman colors that form | 
Bayadere stripes and the Mar.- | 
seillaise, with a single color and white, are in hori- | 


beautiful stripes. 


zontal bars. 
The thick, soft cloud-like ruches of white crépe 


lisse, we spoke of last month, are more fashionable | 


than ever, and are worn both with high dresses and 
with those which are open in front, either in the 
shape of a square or a heart. These ruches are es- 
pecially becoming to ladies of tall, slight figure, 
while more poteié outlines look best with the flat- 
plaited trimmings or lace borders put on plain. 

The Russian belts of black or colored morocco, or, 
better still, of real Russia leather, are still quite 
bienporté, but rather in the house than out of doors. 


Ladies use the chain attached as a chatelaine to | 


hang up keys, a fan, a scent bottle, or a nécessaire, 
with working implements; in some instances a 
prayer book is fastened to the hook upon the chain, 
in others it is the watch which hangs from it. The 
most elegant of these belts are lined with colored 
satin. The Russian belt is also very convenient to 
wear with excursion costumes in the country, and 
no doubt fair travellers will sport them over dainty 
jackets this season. 

New veils are of thread net, with thick dots 
wrought atintervals. Theshapeisscarf-like, smooth 
over the face, pointed far below the chin, and with 
very long tabs that form drapery behind. Spanish 
blonde is so cheaply imitated that it is losing favor. 
Square handkerchief veils are objected to by milli- 


ners, because they crush fine feathers and flowers. | 


They are still worn, however, in polka dotted net, 
with Spanish lace border, are fastened very low be- 
hind with a jet or silver pin, and do good service in 
the way of covering bonnets that have lost their 
freshness. 

Among the wash suits, which are now being so very 
extensively made up, thin batiste are seen in the 
greatest number, These are usually of flax gray or 
écru shades, and are made with a belted polonaise 
and a flounced skirt. Sometimes the polonaise has 
lace like stripes, or else stripes of color, and is often 
in clouded figures like gauze; the skirt is of plain 
batiste, trimmed with striped flounces. RBuffles and 
bands of batiste, embroidered by machinery in 
brown, white and black, are much used for trim- 
ming; éeru yak lace is used in abundance, and there 
is a caprice for trimming batiste, with the peacock 
and Napoleon blues that come to the surface so con- 
spicuously this season. Immense pearl buttons, 
dead gilt buttons, and pearl slides and buttons are 
on these suits. Darkest brown facings are also used 
with batiste suits. Thick gray linen suits have 
French blouse waists and simple overskirts, trimmed 
with bias bands, piped with white, or deep blue 
linen. A deep kilt plaiting ison the lower skirt. A 
small fichu, trimmed with folds, is the wrap; large 
blue buttons fasten the blouse. Other linen suits 
have polonaises, with simple basque backs, and fall 
epen from the waist down to disclose the skirt, 
trimmed across the front with twelve bias bands 
two inches wide, piped with a tiny fold of white 
linen on each side. The same bias bands extends 
down the front seams. On the back breadths isa 
plain side plaiting, with a narrow gathered ruffle 


New sashes and neckties to match are | 











— | 


below. Other wash suits of heavier goods are made 
with double-breasted polonaise, cut with low revers 
at the throat, and are to be worn over white habit 
shirts. Square pockets are on the front, and there 
are two rows of buttons down the front. These 


|} suits have Russia leather belts worn with them. 


Soft finished linen of Napoleon blue color is used 
for suits, or for polonaises alone. Some of these are 
wrought all over with white polka dots, others have 
simply an embroidered border, others are braided 
all over. A novelty is blue and white linen, which 
has the exact appearance of bed-ticking. They are 
made with long straight polonaise, caught up be- 
hind, and edged with a needleworked scalloped 
ruffle, fastened up the front with smoked pearl but- 
tons. When there isa line of red in the, white stripe, 
the edge of the ruffles is overcast with Turkey red 
cotton. 

Many wash suits are made with a long loose polo- 
naise, simply trimmed with a ruffle, and fastened 
down the front with pearl buttons. They are belted 
in with a sash of black faille, which drapes it high 
behind. The loveliest white cambric suits have the 
polonaise wrought all over in open worked English 
embroidery, all eyelet holes, and compass pattern. 
The skirt has a single deep flounce of embroidery. 


| Embroidered fraise around the neck. Watered rib- 


bon sash, belt, and knots at the throat and elbow 
completes this perfect costume. 

The polonaise or Redingote is to be used for suits 
of all materials, that and the basque with overskirt 
are the models; both are equally fashionable, but 
thert is a preference for polonaises for street suits. 
A conspicuous feature is the novel effect produced, 
by doing away with side drapery, and drawing up 
polonaises and overskirts very short behind, leaving 
the sides and long front absolutely smooth and 
plain. To add to this appearance of flat front, slen- 
der sides and bouffant back, the lower skirt has its 
three front breadths trimmed flatly, with length- 
wise bands, plaits, gathered puffs, or smooth melon 
puffs, while the back breadths are covered with 
three full gathered bunchy flounces. To complete 
the effect, these skirts are tied back over the new 
French tournure, which is a long, narrow affair of 
twelve steel springs incased in muslin, and worn 
strapped in the back. This bustle adds nothing to 
the breadth of the hips, but holds the skirts out in 
the back, and keeps them from falling in below a 
projecting hump at the waist, as they have lately 
done. The high standing Medici fraise of silk or 
the dress material trims the pointed neck of basque 
or polonaise, and adds to that stateliness which 
promises to supersede the jauntiness so long in 
fashion. The /fraise is bias silk three inches wide 
behind, where it is held in full plaits, and slopes 
gradually away toward the throat. It is seen on all 
dresses, from the simplest muslins to the elaborate 
dinner dresses of faille. The plaiting of crépe lisse 
is put inside of this, which was before mentioned. 

The prettiest dresses for little girls are sailor suits 
of white repped piqgué, with blue Chambery sailor 
collar, cuffs, pockets, and bias bands around the 
skirt. The Normandy caps before spoken of are so 
simple that almost any mother can make them. 
They have a plain, high-pointed crown of Swiss 
muslin over blue or pink silk, a lace ruffle around 
the face, and a band of ribbon around the crown, 
tied in front in a jaunty bow with ends turned up- 
wards. Little Gabriel slips are made of buff linen, 
trimmed with rows of white piqué braid. They are 
for children, one, two, or three years old, either 
boys or girls, and will answer for dresses or aprons. 
Other Gabrielles have a basque set on the side and 
back, leaving the front piece plain. FASHION. 








